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Device Perfection 
To Standardize. | 
X-ray Treatment 


Apparatus Developed at the 
Bureau of Standards Is 
Said Accurately to Regis- 
ter Strength of Rays 





Various ‘Dosages’ 


¥ Are Now Employed 


New Instrument Will Aid Physi- 
cians in Determining Just) 
How Much Power to Use in| 
Treatments 


Unification of all X-ray treatments 
throughout the United States, and | 
possibly the entire world, is expected 
to result from the invention and de- 
velopment at the Bureau of Stand- 
ards of an apparatus for standardiz- 
ing the method of measuring X-ray 
“doses,” it was stated orally Sept. 17 | 
on behalf of the X-ray Section, Bu- | 
reau of Standards. | 

Heretofore*the various countries | 
of the world have had different | 
methods of measuring X-ray “doses,” 
and attempts toward universal 
standardization have been largely 
unsuccessful because of the lack of 
proper equipment. with which to con- 
duct accurate comparisons, it. was 
stated. ) 

>» Standards Necessary 

The following information was fur-| 
nished by the X-ray Section: | 

In giving X-ray treatments for cancer, 
it is very necessary to carefully control 
the X-ray “dose” given the patient, just 
as the doctor must carefully regulate 
the amount of a drug that he admin- 
isters. This is particularly important 
where it is necessary to give the great- 
est possible “dose” of X-rays, for, should 
the “dose” be too great, burns or more 
serious injuries might result. 

Likewise, it is necessary for the doc- 
tors to use some standard “dose” so that 
it may be easily duplicated in all parts 





im oraer that their treatments may be 
reproduced and repeated. At present 
many doctors use small portable meas- 
uring instruments called dosage meters, 
and it is necessary that these be accu- 
rately calibrated. 

. The instrument developed by an asso- 
iate physicist in the X-ray. Section of 
he Bureau of Standards, Lauriston S. 
Taylor, enables the accurate measure- 
ment of X-ray intensity. The method of 
measurement consists essentially in al- 
lowing an X-ray beam to pass between 
two metal plates, one of which is con- 
nected to.a high voltage battery and the 
other to a sensitive measuring instru- 
ble of measuring a current of 
one-one-hundred-billionth of an ampere. 
The X-rays cause the air between the 
plates to conduct electricity so that a 
very small electric current flows through 
this air and is measured by the sensitive 
meter. This small current of electricity 
is proportional to the intensity of the 
X-rays. Thus an accurate knowledge of 
the X-ray ‘dose’ may be obtained by 
measuring this electric current. 

Having thus established a standard, the 
dosage meters used by all doctors can 
be calibrated at the Bureau of Standards 
in the accepted unit. In 1927 the stand- 
ard unit of X-ray intensity in the United 
States was compared with the European 
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British Labor Aided 
By Building Projects 


Recent Construction 
Said to Be Very Active 


Work | 


Construction projects in the United | 
Kingdom designed to relieve unemploy- 
ment. totaled nearly $200,000,000 last 
February, and a recent private estimate 
that construction projects in London 

one total about $500,000,000 probably 

not unreasonable, it was stated orally 
Sept. 17 in the division of industrial ma- 
chinery, Department of Commerce. The 
Department, however, has no recent sta- 
tigties on such construction, it was added. 

onstruction in London has been very 
active in recent months, according to Dr. 
John M. Gries, executive secretary of 
the President’s Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership and, unti! 
recently, chief of the division of public 
construction of the Department of Com- 
merce. Dr. Gries recently returned 
from a trip to Europe to study construc- 
tion methods. 

Building methods in England, Dr. 
Gries stated orally, have some advan- 
tages over the fhethods in the United 
States, but American methods also excel | 
in some particulars. 
said, build more substantially than the 
Americans, and their buildings last 
longer. They usually are of stone or 
brick materials, designed to give long 
service. In the United States, lighter 
materials are used ordinarily on the as- 
sumption that the building will become 
obsolete and will be replaced completely 
after some years. 

The British ordinarily prefer to re- 
model the interior of a building and re- 
equip it rather than to tear the building 
down completely, according to Dr. Gries. 
Consequently, when a_ building which 
does not lend itself to the most modern 
heating systems is remodeled, it often 
retains a heating system which would 
be considered out of date in America. 
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Topographic Map of Nation 
Is Now Nearly Half Completed 


Geological Survey Work Said to Be Utilized by Railroads, | 


Power Companies and Other Interests in 
Planning Projects 


ENETRATING swamps of Florida, 
the dense forests 6f Maine, the 
rugged mountains of the West and 


the deserts of Arizona, field parties | 
of the Geological Survey have set up | 
their instruments in almost inacces- | 
sible, and often hazardous positions | 


to make their contributions to a topo- 
graphic map of the United States, now 
almost half completed. At the. be- 
ginning of July about 44 per cent of 
the country, or 1,331,787 square miles 


‘thas been mapped, it was explained , 


orally Sept. 17 at the Topographic 
Branch. 

Further information made available 
at the branch follows: 

The value of topographic maps lies 
in many fields. Railway companies 


use them to outline rights of way. 


They are utilized 
bridge construction. Power companies 
find them useful in settling problems 


in highway and | 


incident to storing water for power, | 


in building transmission lines and in | 
locating territories to be served. Tele- | 
phone companies employ topographic | 
maps in running lines across country | 


and in ascertaining how many homes 
they can reach, as well as in estimating 
amounts of wire needed for lines. 


Danger of Bacteria 


In Milk Is Lessened 
By Care of Machines 


Department of Agriculture 


Issues Warning Against 
Neglect in Handling of 
Milking Apparatus 


Warning to Anferican farmers that the | 


possibility of clean milk for consumers 
in city markets is jeopardized by use of 
neglected and contaminated milking. ma- 
chines is given by the Department of Ag- 
riculture in a statement issued Sept. 17. 


The statement announces publication of | 


a bulletin on the subject, which points 
out that dairy utensils not subjected to 


sheat or a-chlorine solution constitute .po-’ 


tential sources of contamination, 

With the increasing use of mechanical 
milkers, each additional piece of appa- 
ratus the milk comes in contact with 
may be an additional source of contami- 
nation, the Department warns. Sepa- 
rate parts to be guarded against con- 
tamination include rubber tubing, includ- 
ing glass unions, cups and _ inflations, 
claws, pail, head valves, moisture traps 
and vacuum lines. S 

The Department has conducted inves- 
tigations into this problem and an- 
nounces it advocates a method of clean- 
ing, which it says is simple and effective 
in. producing milk uniformly low in bac- 
teria. -The bacterial conditions disclosed 
by investigation of samples showed that 


in 74 samples taken at 13 farms using | 


various other methods than heat for sub- 
sequent treatment of machines following 
their washing had an average content of 
257,900 bacteria per cubic centimeter 
(about'16 drops). When the heat method 
was adopted at the same farms the count 
of bacteria dropped to 19,300 bacteria 
per cubic centimeter. Samples of ma- 


chine-d i c 20 | 
rawn milk taken at a total of 20 | and was reported now to be out of the 


farms using the heat method of treat- 
ment of machines showed average bac- 
terial count of 13,750 bacteria per cubic 
centimeter for 622 samples and 376 of 
the samples had a count of 10,000 or 
less bacteria per cubic centimeter. 


The statement of the Department fol- 
lows in full text: _ 

The use of milking machines in com- 
mercial dairying is increasing, and in 
order to assist dairymen to keep milk- 
ing machines in sanitary condition, so 
that the quality of the milk produced 
will be high, the Bureau of Dairy In- 


|dustry of the Department his-issued a 


bulletin on the» subject. The publica- 


tion is Farmers’ Bulletin 1315-F, “Clean- | 


ing Milking Machines.” A copy may be 
obtained free from the Office of Infor- 
mation, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D, C., as long as the supply 
available for free distrib&tion lasts. 
The milking machine which has not 
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Telegraph companies utilize such maps | 
in a similar manner, although they | 


actually run lines along railways. 


Census enumerators find these maps | 


useful in covering their territories. 


Large scale maps may be used in land- 
scaping and planning and arranging | 


buildings, or in excavating. A map 
of the Naval Hospital grounds 
Washington, D. C., with an inch rep- 
resenting 20 feet, has been prepared 
for such a purpose. Another map, 
with/an inch representing 100 feet, was 


used to aid in levelling and grading | 


an air field at Pensacola, Fla. 


_ Topographic maps are of greatest | 


importance in war. They are neces- 


sary in moving troops, directing ar- | 


tillery and machine gun fire and in 
planning maneuvers. During the World 


War 90 per cent of the engineers of | 
the topographic branch were in the | 


service and 60 per cent of them were 
overseas. Often mapping activities 
were carried on in exposed positions 
with the engineers subject to enemy 
fire. 
Even 
however, 


in ordinary field activities, 
the topographic engineers 
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First Donatior Received 
By New Health Institute 


The first contribution to aid in devel- 
opment of scientific investigation by the 
new National Institute of Health was 
received by the Department of the 
Treasury, Sept. 17, in the form of $100,- 
000 in Treasury certificates of indebted- 
ness, a gift of the Chemical Founda- 
tion, Inc. 

The fund, to be used for basic research 


jin chemistry, was received by the Secre- 


tary of the Treasury, Andrew W. Mel- 


'lon, from W. W. Buffum, general man- 


ager of the Foundation. No announce- 
ment as to the plane of the Public Health 
Service, of which the new Institute is a 


|part, was made respecting the program 


of investigation now permitted as’ a re- 


lsult of the gift. 


Campaign Financing 


Described at Inquiry 


Chairman ‘Nye Announces 
Adjournment on Sept. 18 
Until After Election 


Chicago, Sept. 17.—Inquiry by the 
Senate Campaign Fund Investigating 
Committee into campaign eapeatiinan 
by Ruth Hanna McCormick, Republican 
Senatorial nominee in.Illinois, continued 
Sept. 17. Senator Gerald P. Nye (Rep.), 
chairman, indicated that the hearings 
might be resumed after the November 
election, following adjournment here 
Sept. 18. 

The first witness, John S. Orris, a 
Federal deputy ntarshal, testified that he 
had tried unsuccessfully to serve a Com- 
mittee subpoena on Christian P. Paschen, 
building commissioner of Chicago and 
manager of the so-called “City Hall” or- 
ganization in the 48th and- 49th wards 
during the April primary. He had testi- 
fied at the Committee hearing in July, 


city. 

“Developments have made it very es- 
sential that Mr. Paschen reappear here,” 
Senator Nye said. 

Campaign Checks Described 


James W. Rodgers, financial secre- 
tary of the Ruth Hanna McCormick 


|Campaign, was called and told of receiv- 


ing a check for $2,500 on Sept. 27, 1929, 


(from Mrs. McCormick. The check was 
|drawn by Col. Robert R. McCormick, on 


Mrs. McCormick’s order, Mr. Rodgers 
said. He cashed the check and gave the 
cash to Mrs. Mabel Reinecke, who after 
that time, was appointed Republican 
member of ‘the Board of Election Com- 
missioners. Mrs. Reinecke on Sept. 16 
testified that she had bought a cashier’s 
check with the $2,500 and gave this to 
the Young People’s Republican League. 

The witness testified that a~ $10,000 
check’ from Col. McCormick, given to 
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Tariffs on Canned Feods Vary 
Widely in Western Hemisphere 


Expansion of Exports From This Country Said to Be 
Hampered by Low Incomes and Dietary Habits of 
People of Other Nations 


EXPANSION of Ganned-food exports 
to most of the markets of the 
Western Hemisphere meets its great- 
est obstacle in low incomes and dietary 
habits, but in time canned foods may 
come to be regarded as less of a lux- 
ury, according to a statenient on Sept. 
17 by the Department of Commerce. 
Import duties on canned foods in 
these countries vary widely, says the 
statement, which follows in full text: 
That the import duties on canned 
foods in the markets of the Western 
Hemisphere are not universally high, 
as is generally believed, is revealed in 
a handbook which has just been! re- 
leased..by the Department of Com- 
merce, This handbook, which sets 
forth the tariffs and import regula- 
tions on canned foods for all countries 
in North, Central and South America, 
and the West Indies, is one of a series 


| official statistics. 





of studies compiled jointly by the Di- 
vision of Foreign Tariffs and the Food- 
stuffs Division of the Department. 

Last year more than $17,000,000 
worth of American canned foods were 
shipped to the various markets of the 
Western Hemisphere, which was 22 
per cent of total United States ex- 
ports of these products, according: to 
c Four of our lead- 
ing markets for canned foods are in 
this area, these being Canada, Cuba, 
Panama and Mexico. On a per capita 
basis, the markets of the Western 
Hemisphere are more important than 
those of Europe. 

With the exception of Canada, and 


| possibly Cuba, probably the greatest 


barrier to expansion of trade with 
these countries is the relatively low dp- 
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Aircraft Ruling 
| On Lakes Upheld 


Prohibited From Landing 


| Planes in New Jersey Not 
On Rivers 


State of New Jersey: 

Trenton, Sept. 17. 

[NFORMED that the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce had decided 
to file a protest with the State Board 
of Commerce and Navigation because 
of its ruling that airplanes will not 
be permitted to land on inland lakes 
in New Jersey, J. Spencer Smith, 
president of the Board, in. an _ oral 
statement at Atlantic City declared 
that the action was necessary for the 
protection of other craft using the 
lakes. He asserted that the Board was 
within its powers in making its ruling. 
Mr. Smith denied that the Board’s 
raling would retard aviation in any 
way. He pointed out that the prohibi- 
tion did not extend to rivers and other 
bodies of water and said that facilities 
could be provided for the landing of 
planes on water adjacent to the lakes 
where it was desired for them to land. 
‘The Board issued no written ex- 
planation of its ruling. After taking 
the -action it directed the Secretary 
to make an oral announcement of its 
decision. Mr. Smith made an oral 
statment later that the Board had de- 
cided to prohibit the landing of planes 
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Boulder Dam Project 
Starts With Driving of 
Spike for Rail Line 


Arizona Governor Declines 
To Participate in Cere- 
monies on Ground State 


Has ‘Nothing to Celebrate’ 





Boulder Dam, with its promise of 
water for irrigation, cheap power, and 
floodjcontrol, was a step nearer actuality 
Sept..17 when the Secretary of the In- 
terior,. Ray Lyman _ Wilbur,» officially 
started construction of the $165,000,000 
project, it was stated orally at the De- 
partment of the Interior. Further in- 
formion the Department follows: 

Comstructioi of a branch railway from 


a@ point on the Union Pacific. system near 


Las Vegas, Nev., to the rim of Black 
Canyon at the dam site is the first unit 
of the development. Dr. Wilbur "drove 
the first spike into the first tie for this 
branch line to mark the start of opera- 
ions. The spike, of Nevada silver, was 
presented by Governor Fred B. Balzar, 
of Nevada, to the president of the Union 
Pacific, Carl R. Gray, who, in turn, gave 
it to Secretary Wilbur. 

The Secretary commemorated the 
opening of the project in a speech in 
the evening, following the spike-driving 
ceremony of the afternoon. 

The first task at the site of the dam 
will be construction of four tunnels to 
divert the Colorado River while the dam 
is being built. But work at the site can 
not begin until the railway is completed 
some months hence. 


State of Arizona: 
Phoenix, Sept. 17. 
“We feel at this time we have noth- 


» States Dailu 


‘Consumers Pay 
Tenth Less for | 
Food This Year 


Continued Decline in Retail 
Prices Is Shown in Survey 


Conducted by Department 
Of Labor 


| 
| 


Decreases Reported 
In Fifty-one Cities 


General Wholesale Prices on 
All Commodities, However, 
Said to Have Ceased to Drop 
In August | 


Wholesale prices of commodities in 
general stopped falling in August, but 
retail food prices continued to go down, 
and at the middle of the month con- 
sumers were paying one-tenth less for 
food than they were one year previously, 
according to statements made public on 
Sept. 17 by the Department of Labor. 

Prices of food products on the farms 
showed a gain of 2 per cent from July 
to August, but the average in the retail 
food markets continued to shrink, with 
decreases for 24 articles, increases for 
5, and no change for 13, it was shown 
by the figures as tabulated by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. 

Fresh milk, one of the commodities 
that previous reports had said might be 
affected by the drought, was one of the 





articles for which no change in retail 
prices was reported. The decreases 
ranged from 10 per cent for onions to 
less than half of 1 per cent for tea and 
oranges. The greatest increase reported 
| was one of 11 per cent for strictly fresh 
eggs, while butter was next with an 8 
per cent rise. 

Of the 51 cities for which prices were 
reported, 34 recorded lower prices for 
the month ending Aug. 15, but for the 
year ending on that date all 51 reported 
decreases, it was pointed out. The aver- 
age cost of food was shown to be from 
55 to 24 per cent higher than in 1913. 

In wholesale prices, it was stated, 
textile products were lower and hides 
and skins went downward; the level of 
prices in the fuel and lighting materials 





group was unchanged, a slight advance/ 


in chard .coal being offset by declines in 
soft coal and coke; metals and metal 
products were lower, and so were build- 
ing materials, chemicals and drugs, 
house-furnishing goods, semimanufac- 
tured articles, finished products, non- 
agricultural commodities and miscella- 
neous articles. 

The statement of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics on retail food prices follows 
in full text: 

“Retail food prices in the United 
States as reported to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics.of the United States 
Department of Labor showed a decrease 
of slightly less than five-tenths of 1 
per cent on Aug. 15, 1930, when com- 
pared with July 15, 1930, and a decrease 
of a little more than 10 per cent sinte 
Aug. 15, 1929. The Bureau’s weighted 
index numbers, with average prices in 
1913 as 100, were 160.2 for Aug. 15, 1929, 
144 for July 15, 1930, and 143.7 for Aug. 
15, 1930. 

“During the month from Jyly 15, 1930, 
to Aug. 15, 1930, 24 articles on which 


ing to celebrate,” says a letter from the|monthly prices were secured decreased 
Governor of Arizona, John C. Phillips, in|as follows: Onions, 10 per cent; plate 
declining the invitation of the Secretary |beef, 7 per cent; chuck roast, leg of 
of the Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, ‘to|lamb and potatoes, 6 per cent; rib roast, 
participate in the ceremonies at Las Ve-|5 per cent; sirlo:n steak and round steak, 
gas, Nev., signalizing the actual begin-|4 per cent; hens, oleomargarine, flour, 
ning of construction of a branch rail-|cabbage, prunes and bananas, 2 per cent; 
road leading to the site of Boulder Dam. |sliced .bacon, sliced ham, cheese, bread, 


Claiming that the Boulder Dam pro- 
gram does not recognize the interests of 
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Mr. Kellogg Chosen 


For World Court 


cancy Left by Mr. Hughes 


The Secretary of State, Henry L. Stim- 
son, announced orally Sept. 17, that 
former Secretary of State, Frank B. Kel- 
logg, has been chosen to fill the unex- 
pired term of Charles Evans Hughes as 
a judge of the international court at The 
Hague. Re 

“The Department is gratified that 
former Segetary Kellogg has been 
chosen to fill the unexpired term of Mr. 
Hughes as a judge of the International 
Court at The Hague,” Mr. Stimson stated 
orally. 

“Mr. Kellogg’s name was suggested by 
the American Panel (composed of Mr. 
Root, Chairman, Dr. John Bassett Moore, 
Mr. Newton Baker and Mr. Roland Boy- 
den). Mr. Kellogg was in no sense an 
official candidate of this Government, but 
we may, nevertheless, express our pleas- 
ure at the high regard which the Amer- 
ican people hold for Mr. Kellogg’s legal 
abilities, his work for peace, and for this 
tribute from the natiens of the world 
— shows that they share our confi- 

lence.” 


Mr. King Predicts Decline 


In Trade With Canada’ 


The action of the Canadian govern- 
ment in increasing tariff duties on ap- 
proximately 125 items is a forewarning 
that the United States must turn more 
and more to South America and the 
Orient for its foreign trade, Senator 
King (Dem.), of Utah, stated orally 
e. 17. 

Senator King predicted that the trade 
of the United States with Canada would 
decline from 25 to 40 per cent, and stated 
that “we must do al at we can in a 
reasonable way to build up commercial 
relationship with the East.” 


macaroni, pork and beans, canned peas 
and coffee, 1 per cent; and tea and or- 
anges less than 0.5 per cent. Five ar- 
ticles increased: Strictly fresh eggs, 11 
per cent; butter, 8 per cent; canned red | 
salmon, 2 per cent; pork chops and lard, | 
1 per cent. The following 13 articles 
showed no change in the month: Fresh 
milk, evaporated milk, vegetable lard 
substitute, corn meal, rolled oats, corn 
flakes, wheat cereal, rice, navy beans, 


raisins, 


“During the month from July 15, i930, | 
to Aug. 15, 1980, there was a decrease 
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| Cities of 100,000 


And Under Gain 


Census Reports 270 Towns 
Now in 25,000-100,000 
Classi fication 


({ITIES with populations between 
25,000 and 100,000 increased more 
than a third in number during the past 
Alecade, according to a statement on 
Sept. 17 by the Bureau of the Census. 
Their number increased from 192 
10 years ago to 270 this year—a gain 
of more than 37 per cent—and for only 
19 of the cities of this class were 
decreases in population recorded in the 
statement of the Bureau. 

Illinois had the largest number— 
22—of cities of this class, while six 
States—Delaware, Idaho, Minnesota, 
Nevada, Vermont and Wyoming—were 
not represented in this category. 

Nebraska, New Mexico, Oregon, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Utah 
and Tennessee had one each, it was 
stated. Pennsylvania had 20 cities of 
this group, while Ohio and New Jersey 
had 18 each. 

Of the 19 cities which reported 
smaller populations than in 1920, 15 
were situated in six of the original 
13 colonies. Massachtsetts, with five 
cities showing a decrease, had the 
largest number. In this group of cities 
between 25,000 and 100,000, there were 
included 19 capitals, it was pointed 
out, while in many of the States all 
the chief cities were in this classifica- 
tion. 

Dearborn, Mich., which increased 
from 2,479 to 50,060 during the decade 
showed the highest percentage in- 
erease, 1,926.7 per cent_ increase, 
though Glendale, Calif., with an in- 
crease of more than 49,000, had the 
highest numerical increase, it was 
shown. 


Increase of Decade 
In Life Expectancy 


Shown in 20 Years 


Average Length of Time 
Child Will Live -After 
Birth Now Said to Be 58 
Instead of 48 Years 


Thé expectation of life at ‘birth has 
increased from about 48 to 58 years dur- 
ing the last' 20 years, according to a 
statement issued by the Public Health 
Service Sept: 17. A great wastage of 
health and life still continues, it was 


stated, due to the failure to apply exist- | 


ing sanitary knowledge. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Up to the present time the most sig- 
nificant advances in public health 
achievement have been manifested among 
the lower age groups. It is true ,of 
course, that the great sanitary reforms, 
such as the filtration of water supplies, 
have remarkably diminished diseases of 
certain kinds gmong all ages and classes 
of persons, but the actual saving of life 
has been most. pronounced among chil- 
dren, and especially: little children and 
infants. It is for this reason that the 
expectation of life at birth—that is, the 
average length of time that all children 
born at a given time will live—has in- 
creased from about 48 to about 58 years 
in the last 20 years. 

This is very encouraging, because it 
shows clearly that much of the disease 
from which the human race has been 
suffering, and many early deaths, can 
be avoided if we put our best existing 
sanitary knowledge into practice. But 
while it is gratifying to know that we 
are on the right track in the battle 
against disease, it is true that there is 
another side to the picture: A great 
wastage of health and life still continues, 
due to the failure to apply existing 
knowledge. 

There are some diseases which maybe 
controlled and eventually eradicated by 
general measures undertaken by the 


;community in which the individual citi- 
|zen is seldom called upon to take part. 


There are a great many other diseases, 


| however, for which as yet no general 


Former State Head to Fill Va-|canned corn, canned tomatoes, sugar and | measures have been devised, and in the 


avoidance of which the individual is 
called, upon to exert his own initiative. 
Conspicuous among such diseases are 
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Steady Silver Market Termed 
Essential to Trade with Orient 


International Agreement to Establish Standard Ratio 
Advocated by Senator King, of Utah; Matter 
Placed Before President 


AMERICAN exports to the Orient | 

would be greatly increased through | 
an international agreement to reha- 
bilitate the silver market by fixing an | 
international ratio at 15 or 16 to l, | 
Senator King (Dem.), of Utgh, stated | 
orally on Sept. 17. 


“There is no reason,” Senator King | 
said, “after internal affairs in China 
are settled, why our trade with the 
Chinese should not reach several bil- 
lion dollars yearly.” 


Senator King is the author of a res- 
olution (S. Res. 296), introduced in the 
last Congress, requesting the Presi- 
dent to confer with such governments 

| as he may deem proper to ascertain 

| whether economic and other conditions 
are propitious for the convening of an 

| international conference to consider 
and devise plans to increase the use of 
silver for monetary and other pur- 
poses, and to bring about stabiliza- 
tion of the price of silver. 


Although the resolution failed to 


i 
j 
/ 


reach consideration before the ad- 
journment of Congress, Senator King 
said, he has brought the matter to the 
attention of the President, and has 
urged chat the action it calls for be 
carried out. 

In discussing a proposal heretofore 
advanced, that several of the world 
powers advance to China a loan of 


| 500,000,000 ounces of silver in an ef- 


fgrt to build up China’s credit and at 


| the same time afford a new outlet for 


the world oversupply of silver, Sen- 
ator King said that “of course, any- 


| thing that would tend to rehabilitate 


silver would increase the purchasing 
power of the Orient,” but that he be- 
lieved it would be much better to rake 
it a world affair rather than to segre- 
gate it smong a few of the more pow- 
erful nations 

“I. would prefer an _ international 
agreement,” he said, “but undoubtedly, 
if, for example, the United States, 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 5.] 
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Recognition Given 
New Regimes in 


South America 


Secretary of State Orders En- 
voys to Resume Normal 
Relations in Argentina, 
Peru and Bolivia 


No Change in I Policy 
Represented in Step 


Mr. Stimson Recites Many Pree- 
edents for His Action in Dip- 
lomatic History of the 
United States Since 1792 


Formal recognition of the provi- 
sional governments in Argentine, 
Peru and Bolivia on Sept. 18, has 
been ordered by the Secretary. of 
State, Henry L. Stimson, according 
to an oral announcement by Mr. 
Stimson Sept. 17. 

In announcing that the American 
envoys in those countries have been 
ordered to resume normal diplomatic 
relations with the governments set 
up following the recent overthrow of 
the old officials, Mr. Stimson de- 
clared that this action “does not rep- 
resent any new policy or change of 
policy by the United States toward 
the nations of South America or the 
rest of the world.” 


Ambassadors Are Instructed 


“I have directed Mr..Bliss, our Am- 
bassador to Argentina, to resume normal 
diplomatic relations with the provisional 
Argentine government; and have di- 
rected Mr. Dearing, our Ambassador & 
| Peru, to resume normal diplomatic re 
| tions with the provisional Peruvian gov; 
|ernment; and have directed Mr. Feely; 
our Minister accredited to Bolivia, to 
present his letters of credence and res 
; sume normal diplomatic relations with 
| the provisional Bolivian government,” 
| the Secretary of State said. “This is to 
be done tomorrow, Sept. 18. 

“In reaching the conclusion to accord 
recognition to these three governments 
the evidence has satisfied me that these 
provisional governments are de facto in 
control of their respective countries and 
that-there is no active registance to: : 
rule. Each of the present. governments 
has also made it clear that it is its in- 
tention to fulfill its respective interna- 
tional obligations and to hold in due 
course elections to regularize its status. 

“The action of the United States in 
thus recognizing the present Argentine, 
Peruvian and Bolivian governments does 
not represent any new policy or change 
of’ policy by the United States toward 
the nations of South America or the rest 
of the world. 

“I have deemed it wise to act promptl 
in this matter in order that in the onthe 
ent economic situation our delay may 
not embarrass the people of these friendly 
countries in reestablishing their normal 
intercourse with the rest of the world.” 

In announcing the foreign policy un- 
der which the United States was acting 
in recognizing the three South American 
governments, Secretary ‘Stimson said 
that one of the best summaries of the 
policy which was first enunciated by 
Thomas Jefferson in 1792 during the 
Administration of President Washington, 
and later set forth by Clay in . 1836, 
Buchanan in 1848, and Webster in 1851, 
is contained in a memorandum by A, A. 
Adee, the Second Assistant Secretary of 
State, under William Jennings Bryan, 
then Secretary of State, on Mar. 28, 1913. 
On that occasion, Mr. Adee wrote as 
follows concerning recognition of the 
Chinese Republic: 

Long Precedent Cited 

“It will, I think, simplify the matter 
to keep in mind the distinction between 
the recognition necessary to the conduct 
of international business between two 
countries and the recognition of the form 
of government professed by a ‘foreign 
country. > 

“In the former case, ever since the 
American Revolution, entrance upon dip- 
|lomatic intercourse with foreign states 
has be de facto, dependent upon the ex- 
istence of three conditions of fact: The 
control of the administrative machinery 
of the state; the general acquiescence 
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Tax on Chain Stores -- 


Held Valid by Court. 


|North Carolina Ruling May Be 


Taken to Highest Court 
State of North Carolina: 
Raleigh, Sept. 17. .. 

North Carolina “chain store” tax of 
$50 a year on all stores under the same 
ownership, operation and management, 
excluding one, was declared constitu- 
tional, not arbitrary and a reasonable 
classification, in an opinion handed down 
today by the North Carolina Supreme 
Court. 

The opinion affirms the superior court 
decision in the case of the Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co. et al. v. Allen J. Max- 
well, Commissioner of Revenue of North 
Carolina, and is the first “chain store” 
tax that has been held constitutionai in a 
superior court and a State Supreme 
Court, according to Attorney. General 
'D. G. Brummitt. 

The case is expected to be appealed 
to the United States Supreme Court at_ 
once, possibly reaching that tribunal in 
October. : 
| Between $12,000 and $13,000 is in- 
volved in tuxes already collected for the 
| fiscal year 1929-30 from about 2,600 chain 
stores, paid under protest and followed 
by action for refund. About 25 chain 
store organizations, most of them na 
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More Witnesses 
+ Advocate Radio 
_ Power Increase 


‘New Jersey Member of Con- 
gress Favors WOR Appli- 
cation; Officials of WJZ 
Also Heard 


Advocacy of high power for broad- 
‘casting _ stations was expressed before 
‘the Federal “Radio Commission Sept. 17 
‘by Representative Frederick R. Lehlbach 
; (Rep.), 


a 


of Newark, N. J., ranking ‘ma- 
“jority member of the Hotise Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
‘which handles radio legislation. 


“CER 2908), 


| 


| 
‘ 


Testifying on behalf of the application 


of Station WOR, Newark, Bamberger 
_ Broadcasting Service, Inc., for an in, 
crease if power to the 50,000-watt maxi- | 
mum, Mr. Lehlbach said that such an in- | 
crease would be “highly desirable.” With 
its present power, he declared, WOR is) 
_unable to reach all sections of New 
Jersey. 

“I am heartily in favor of chain broad- | 
casting,” Mr. Lehlbach stated. “It is my | 
belief that the fundamental purpose of | 
broadcasting is not money making for | 
the station, but to serve the public with | 
good programs. WOR is a station which 
_provides programs equal to those of | 
the chains.” : 

Blanketing Danger Cited 

The State of New Jersey, through its 
Attorney General, William A. Stevens, 
became a party to the; hearings, and ad- 
vised the Commission to “proceed care- 
fully” in considering the applications for | 
increased power in the New Jersey area, 
lest the broadcasting of low-powered lo- 
cal stations in the State and reception to} 
listeners be interfered with seriously. | 

Following the conclusion of arguments | 
-by the stations, the Commission adduced | 
engineering testimony in support of its | 
action restricting to 20 the number of | 
cleared channels upon which stations of 
50,000 watts power would be permitted 
to operate. The Commission’s Chief 
Engineer, Dr. C. B. Jolliffe, was exam- 
ined in this respect, discussing the pos- 
sible “blanketing” effect of high power | 
on receiving sets in the immediate viéin- 
ity of, transmitters. 

For Station WJZ, A. L. Ashby, gen-; 
eral counsel of the National Broadcast- 
ing Corporation, asserted that the sta-| 
ticn has no dispute with the other ap-| 
plicants from the’ First Zone for in-! 
creased power, but that it is entitled to, 
preferential treatment by virtue of its| 
status as key of the National Broad- 
casting Corporation, excellence of pro- 
@rams, and its record of public service. | 


Highly Electrified Area 


C. W. Horn, general engineer of Na- 
tional Broadcasting Corporation, testified 
that with its present power of 30,000 
watts, WJZ covers a radius of 27% 
miles day and night. With 50,000 watis 
it would be enabled to cover a 32-mile 
radius, he said= 

“New York is the most highly electri- 
fied area in the world,” Mr. Horn said, | 
explaining that radio signals as a result 
are impeded. He said that approximately 
6,500,000 people reside in the present 
dependable service area of the station, 
while with 50,000 watts power, about 9,- 
500,000 people, or a 50 per cent increase, 
would be possible. { 

Discussing programs of an educational ' 
nature broadcast over the National | 
Broadcasting Corporation’s network, | 
John W. Elwood, vice president in charge 
of operations\ enumerated the regular | 
weekly broadcasts of David Lawrence, 
president of The United States Daily, 
on “Our Government;” of William Hard, 
on news reviews from Washington, and 
of the Musical Appreciation Hour, con- 
ducted by Walter Damrosch. 

In concluding the first zone hearings, 
Dr. Jolliffe recommended a gradual in- | 
crease in the number of 50,000-watt sta- 
tions, so that opportunity for full study 
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Secretary of State’Orders En- 
voys to Resume’ Normal 
Relations in Argentina, 
Peru and Bolivia Ps 


[Continued frem Page 1.J 
of its people; and the ability and willing: | 


ness of their government to discharge; 
international and conventional obliga- 
tions. The form of government has not | 
been a conditional factor in such recog- 
nition; in other words, the de = €le- 
ment of legitimacy of title hds been left 
aside, probably because liable to involve 
dynastic or constitutional questions 
hardly within our competency to adjudi- 
cate, especially so when the organic form 


United States Bureau of Standards 
Accurate measurement of current used in X-ray medical treatment is 
vital, according to scientists of the Bureau of Standards, where equip- 
ment which is capable of measurement to the degree of one-one-hundred- 
billionth of an ampere has been devised. The equipment is shown in the 
photograph reproduced above. At the left is the instrument which indi- 
cates the measurement, in the center is a 2,000-volt generator, and at the 

right is the ionization chamber.* 


Device Is Perfected to Standardize 
Necessary Power in X-ray Treatments 


- [entered into a treaty between themselves | 


Bureau of Standards Announces Development of New In- 
strument to Aid Medical Profession 


[Continued from Page 1.} 


units by an indirect method which has been impossible. Being able to take this 


unsatisfactory.| apparatus over to Europe to make direct | 


of government has been changed, as by 
|revolution, from a monarchy to a com- 
monwealth or vice versa. The general 
practice in such casés has been to satisfy 
ourselves that the change was effective 
and to enter into relation with the au- 
'thority in de facto possession.” 

Secretary Stimson was asked to clarify 
his statement that this does not repre- 
sent any change in policy. His reply 
| follows in full text: 

In acting toward these three govern- 
ments, which we are recognizing tomor- 
row, we are following the regular rules 
lof international, law, and the regular 
| policy which has characterized this coun- 
ltry ever since the first‘ Secretary of 
| State announced it—Mr. Jefferson in the 
Administration of President Washington. 
But with certain countries there are dif- 
ferences made by treaty either with us 
'or between each other. For example, 
| the five Central American countries have 





jin which they agreed not to recognize 
| any government which came into office 
That was done in 1923, and although we 
|were not. a party to the treaty, we 
| were in hearty’ accord with it and we 
agreed on our part that we would follow 


|the same policy with respect to the five | 


republics who had agreed upon it. 


families. 
inary field work are shown in the 
Vegas, Nev., and approximately six 


. 
} 


Arizona, Governor Phillips expresses 
|the belief that “in the Supreme Court, 


| 





| by virtue of a coup d’etat or a revolution. | Arizona will stand as the equal of any of | Nev., on the 17th ingtant. 


her sister States.” 


| The letter answers a telegram from 
| Secretary Wilbur, which follows in full 
| text: ; 
| “I have the honor, .s Secretary of the 


| 


| 
| 


A city,-yet unnamed, will be erected. on 
facilities for the men who will work on the Boul@er Dam and for their 
Tent houses now being used by surveyors engaged in prelim- 


AvurTHorizep Sra’ 
PustisHeo WitTHo 


a0 
nited States Bureau of Reclamation 
the site shown above to provide 


photograph. The site is near Las 
miles from the brink of the Black 


Canyon, where the dam across the Colorado River is to be built. 


Construction for Boulder Dam Starts 


With Driving of Spike for Railroad 


Governor of Arizona Declines Invitation to Participate in 
Ceremonies Led by Secretary of the Interior 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


vitation to participate in the proposed 
Boulder Dam celebration in Las Vegas, 
If the pro- 
posed celebration were intended to ini- 
t? .te a program of development in which 
the rights and interests of Arizona were 
to be recognized and protected, it would 
be a pleasure and a privilege for Ari- 


yexpansion. 


‘Interior, vested with the power to con-|zona to join with her sister States ‘on 


rs ae 


. e ; ; 
ents Onry Are PRESENTED Heretn. BeInc 
ComMENT BY THe UNttep States DAILY 


Testing Stations 


ToBe Operated 


Aeronautics Branch Plans to 
Place Inspectors at New 
York, Detroit, Kansas City 

_ And Los Angeles 


Four test. stations -will be opened by 
the Aeronautics Braneh of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce about the first of next 
month, to expedite engineering inspec- 
tion and flight testing, the Assistant Sec- 
retaty for Aeronautics, Clarence M. 
Young, announced Sept. 17. 

The statement follows in full text: , 

Civil Aircraft to Be. Tested 

In order to expedite the engineering 
inspection and flight testing of civil air- 
craft as to airworthiness and eligiibiiity J 
for Federal license, the Aeronautics 
Branch of the Department of Commerce 
plans te establish a number of engi- 
neering test bases in different sections 
of the country, Clarence M. Young, As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce for Aero- 
anutics, announced today. 

“The Aeronautics Branch,” Mr. Yothe 
said, “proposes to establish these test’ 
bases at New York, Detroit, Kansas City, 
Los Angeles, Oakland, Wichita, St. Louis 
and Cleveland. Effective Oct. 1, the first 
four stations, which will be located at 
New York, Detroit, Kansas City and Los 
Angeles, will be equipped and ready te 
function. The remaining stations 1@)l 
be equipped as the necessity arises avtd 
appropriations become available for such 
The four initial stations will 
be located at Roosevelt Field, L. Lm. ¥.s 
Wayne County’ Airport, Wayne, Mich.; 
Fairfax Airport, Kansas City, Kans.; and 
Municipal Airport, Los Angeles, Calif. — 

“In the event that a manufacturer 
desires a test at Oakland, Wichita, St. 
Louis, or Cleveland prior to the estab- 
lishment of stations at those points, ar- 
jrangements may be made when neces- 


| 
} 





since developed to be : { ; r ‘ | 
Consequently, at present there is no as-| comparisons with their standards is one | 


1 think in order that you may get this! struct the Boulder Canyon project, to in- 
clear I will, give you a statement Mr.| vite you, your staff, and Colorado River 


sary to send an inspector from the ex- 


that occasion, but h is ne : : 
such is not the case isting stations to conduct the test. With 


surance that the standard unit in the) of the salient points in its faver. | 


United States is in agreement with the 
standards in England and Germany. 


This new instrument developed by Mr.| Pitals in the United States. 


Taylor permits of a direct method of | 
comparing the United States unit with) 
foreign units and is much more satis-| 
factory than the apparatus used in the) 
old indirect method. The new apparatus 
has been greatly reduced in size, weigh- 
ing only about 20 pounds as against tne 
old ‘instrument which was over 260 
pounds. The new type of standard ioni- 
zation chamber eliminates most of the 
difficulties encountered in foreign cham- 
bers, and possess mew fine points 
measurements. 

The portability of this instrument 
makes possible direct comparison _be-| 
tween the American standard and those 
in Europe. In the Spring of 1931, Mr. 
Taylor plans to take the entire new 
equipment, which is portable, ‘to the 
standardization laSoratories in England, 
Germany, France and possibly Russia 
and Italy, where direct cOmparisons can 
be miade. Until the developmtnt of this 
newW ionization chamber, such a thing has 


Trees in Northwest 
Damaged by Fungi 


Forested Regions Found to Be 
Affected by New Diseases 


Fungi that girdle trees and kill lead- 


heavy damage in. the Olympic National 
Forest im Washington State and the 
Mount Hood National Forest in Oregon 
and in other pine and fir forested regiops 


int 


' 


| population of England, Wales and Scot- | olution, or while the election was being’ 


At present, the X-ray measurements | 
are standardized in only a very few hos- 
The instru- 
ment developed at the Bureau of Stand- 
ards is a means whereby the X-ray work 
in all hospitals can be standardized, and 
as a result greatly increase the value of 
X-ray treatments. 


At the next International Congress of 


Radiology, to be held at Paris, France, 
in July, 1931, Mr. Taylor will make a 


report on the results of this standardiza- | 


tion between the different X-ray labora- 
tories of the world. 


Great Britain Plans 


Census in April, 1931 


England, Wales, Scotland and 
Northern Ireland Included 


Preparations are being made in Lon-;¢onstitutionally reorganized, the country. |sions in other countries, the automotive | 


don for the taking of the decennial cen- 
sus in April, 1931, according to an orai 


statement on behalf of the Division oi | 


Regional Information, of the Department. 
of Commerce, Sept. 16. The questions 
to be placed on the schedules are now 
being drawn up by the experts of tHe 
Ministry of Health, it was said. 

The following informatio 
nished by the Division: 

The population of Great Britain, 
which includes England, Wales, Scotland 


jand Northern Ireland, was estimated to |°, 


. | be about 4 
ers, branches and twigs are _causing/ Of this n 


5,754,000 in July of this year. 
umber, it was estimated that 
the population of Northern Ireland was 
approximately 1,250,000. In 1921, the 


y was fur-} 


Fughes made in June; 1923, and which! 
irepresents the present policy of this 
|Government. Mr. Hughes — the at- 
|titude of our Government if regard to 
|these five Central American Govern- 
|ments as follows: 

| Mr. Hughes’ Statement. 

| “The attitude of the Government of 
| the United States with respect to the 
}recognition of new governments in the 
‘five Central American republics whose 
representatives signed at Washington on 
Feb. 7, 1923, a general treaty of peace 
| and amity to which the United States 
| was not a party, but with the provisions 
|of which it is in the most hearty accord, 


| will be consonant with the provisions of | 


Article 2 thereof, which stipulates that 
the contracting parties ‘will not recog- 
nize any other government which may 
come into power in any of the five re- 
publics through a coup d’etat or a revolu- 
|tion against a recognized government, 
|so long as the freely-elected representa- 
\tives of the people thereof have not 


Obstacles to Recognition 


| “*And even in such a case they ob- 
|ligate themselves not to acknowledge the 
jrecognition if any of the persons elected 
{as president, vice president, or = 
|s’ate designated should fall under “any 
lof t.e following heads: 


| “7, yf he shou: be the leader. or one 
‘of the leaders of a coup d’etat or’ revo- 
lution or through blood relationship or 
|marriage be an ascendant or descendant 
brother of such leader or leaders. 

itary of state or should have held some 
|high military command during the ac- 
complishment of the coup d’etat, the rev- 


The event which it is thus proposed to 


Commissioners to attend the celebration | signalize cannot but ‘fill Arizona hearts 


**2. If he should have been a secre-| 


of the institution of actual constructivn | 
|of the project at Las Vegas, Nev., in the| 
afternoon of Sept. 17, 1930, followed by | 
an evening meeting with addresses.” 

Governor Phillips’,reply follows in full | 
| text: 
I thank you for your courteous in-| 


| 


Sweden’s Automotive 
Market Maintained 


iDepartment of Commerce) 
Told Truck Sales Offset! 
Other Reductions 





In Sweden, where business has shown | 
jonly a minor response to the depres- 


}market is holding up well, with a gain 
jin truck sales tending to offset a ioss 
|in passenger car transfers, according to | 
information received in the automotive 
division of the Department. of Commerce, 
and made public Sept. 17. 


The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 


The generally unfavorable economic 
conditions obtaining in many European 
countries seem not yet to have appre- 
|ciably affected the automotive market of 
|Sweden. During the first half of the 
current year automobile registrations 
have been only 3 per cent below those for 
the corresponding period of 1929. The 
number of passenger cars declined about 
9 per cent, but a gain of approximately 


|this matter. 


with: bitter resentment and sorrow. 
It is a sad and unfortunate thing, as 


time will fully prove, that the develop- | 


ment of the Colerado River, a problem 
of such transcendent importance, was 


not met and disposed of by a higher | 


statesmanship, but it has seemed expe- 
dient to our sister basin States and to 
the Federal Government to ignore the 
rights, interests and wishes of Arizona in 
t They have attempted to 
force the Colorado River compact upon 
us without our conse.‘ while enacting 
the Boulder Dam legislation as the price 


of California’s ratification thereof; to | 
undertake the construction of this proj- | 


ect within Arizona’s borders over “her 
protest and in defiante of her laws, for- 
the sole benefit of southern California— 
in other words, to take from Arizona her 
greatest natural resource upon which her 
future development and growth so 
largely depends. 

Whether that ruthless and unwise pro- 
gram can be carried out as now pro- 
jected must be decided by the judicial 
department of our Gove.nment. I am 
satisfied, however, that in the Supreme 
Court, Arizona will stand as the equal 
of any of her sister States in sovereignty 
and constitutional rights, and that her 
vital interests in the Colorado River will 
be fully recognized and protected. 

Trusting that you. will understand 
why Arizona is unable to accept your 
invitation and why we feel that at this 


time we have nothing to celebrate, I 
remain, * * *, 


Mexico Sent Greetings 
On Its Independence Day 


this plan, and with the four initial sta- 
tions in operation, practically all of the 
‘aircraft factories now in existence will 
|be within two hours’ flight of an engi- 
neering base. 

Advantages of Test Bases 


“The test bases are being established 
with the distinct idea of improvi the 
service of the Aeronautics Brand, as 
well as the method of test work. The 
ladvantages of having definitely estab- 
lished stations where test work will be 
jconducted are numerous. A _ greater 
number of tests can be conducted in a 
|given period on account of the fact that 
the engineering inspectors will be able 
to use advantageously the time which 
| they now lose in traveling from one air- 
craft factory to another. Two or more 
engineering inspectors will be assigned 
to each ‘base which will relieve the ne- 
cessity of questions regarding the flight 
characteristies of a given airplane being 
|left to the opinion of an individual in- 

; spector. e 
|. Another advantage is that tha, manu- 
;facturer will be able to know definitely 
where the engineering inspector may 
be contacted and it will be possible for 
the manufacturer to arrange in advance 
for a definite date for test. The entire 
set-up will not only expedite the flight 
testing of aircraft for Department o, 
Commerce approved type certificatesi 
to airworthiness, but will also make ‘it 
possible to conduct such tests in a more 
efficient manner. 


Stations Fully Equipped 
“The plan to establish the test bases 
is another step in the decentralization 
program of the Aeronautics Branch for 
the purpose of making the inspection an 
itest facilities of the Department mor 








and observation of the results might be land was 42,767,500, though figures for carried on, or if he should have held | ¢ per cent in trucks contributed to offset| President Hoovei |cowenmtoutty ayalinnte to tae. Seemety 


afforded. He endorsed the Commission’s 
order (Order No. 42 as amended) re- 
stricting to 20 the number of channels | 
upon which 50,000-watt stations should 
be permitted to operate. i 

Upon examination by Paul M. Segal, 
of counsel for Station WHAM, Roches- | 
ter, N. Y., Dr. Jolliffe said the Commis- | 
sion has been unable to study the oper- 
ations of High-powered stations because 
of inadequate personnel. 


Claims of Veterans 


Reach High Total 


Applications for Disability Al-| 
lowance Number 149,000 


Applications for disability allowance 
for nonservice connected disabilities for 
World War veterans have reached a total 


of over 149,000, according to an oral|ington and the Mount Hood National}. 
These fungi also at-{ ng 


statement by the Acting Director of the 
Veterans Bureau, Col. George E. Ijams, 
Sept. 17. More than 7,000 of these claims 
had been adjudicated by Aug. 31, 1930, 
and of this number more than half re- 
sulted in awards, he said. 

The following information 
nished by the Bureau: 

The number of applications for dis- 
ability allowance for nonservice con- 
nected disabilitiessfor World War vet- 
erans has exceeded 149,000. 


These applications are being filed at 


was fur- 


the 54 regional offices of the Bureau. | 


The largest block of applications has 
been aioe by the combined hospital 
and regibnal office at Hines, IIl., 9,048 
having been reported by that station. 
Next in volume are the applications re- 
ported by Nashville, Tenn.; Birmingham, 
Ala.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Detroit, Mich.; 
Indianapolis, Ind., and Louisville, Ky. 
Each of these stations reports over 6,000, 
The other regiona: offices vary from as 
few as 99 for Reno, Nev., to 5.080 for 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Up to Aug. 31, 1930, over | 7,000 -of 
these claims had already been adjudi- 
cated, resulting 
8,518 disallowances. 


In order to expedite the handling of 


this enormous volume of new claims, | 


additional personnel has been supplied to 
a number of the field stations and the 
assistance of Army, Navy and Public 
Health surgeons and over 3,000 Pension 
Bureau medical examiners stationed 
throughout the country has been secured 
to make the physical examinations nec- 
essary to determine the degree of dis- 
ability. 

In the preliminary estimates which 
were made by the Veterans’ Bureau, it 
was anticipated that approximately 156,- 
600 men would benefit by these awards 
within a year after the act was passed. 


4 


in 3,613 awards and|} 


of the Pacific Northwest, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture stated Sept. 17... The 


full text of the Department’s statement | 


follows: 
Two fungi diseases have recently been 
found by the United States Department 


of Agriculture on the pines and firs of | 


the Pacific Northwest. They are already 
causing considerable damage in some lo- 
calities. 


- 


These fungi, described as individaals | expenditures 
in the fungi groups known as Atropellis| maps, and renting of machinery. 
land Scleroderris, produce cankers on the | 
trees somewhat resembling the blister | ¢j 


' i : ; centered in London and the surrounding | recognition of governments in the world 
Schleroderris cankers kill *wigs and} counties.. The rest of the population was | at large. 
branches on small western white pines| fairly well scattered. 


{ 


Dead | land and Wales 
twigs and branches resemble blister yust| there was an even distribution of popula- | which also changes the general rule of 
The canker kills branches by | tion, the density was about one person! international law and imposes on this 
girdling’ them but not always in the first| per acre, and with the expected increase|country greater obligations in regard 
Damage is particularly heavy|in 1931, this density will be even more |t 


rust canker. 


not over 40 feet tall and often kill main 
leaders in the trees, preventing sym- 
metrical growth to maturity. 


“fags.” 


| season. 
|in the Olympic National Forest of Wash- 


|Forest of Oregon. 
jtack the lowland white fi, particularly 
jin local areas of Oregon, but do -not 
jcause such serious ‘injury there because 
|the cankers apparently do not grow and 
isp ad after the initiu year. 

The Atropellis fungi, heretofore un- 
*nown, were discovered, identified, and 
jnamed by L. WW. Goodding, plant path- 


jologist of the United States Department | 


of Agriculture, and Dr. S. M. Zeller, 


p'.nt pathologist of the Oregon Agri-| 


c. urak Experiment Station. 


Allotment for Improving 
Florida Harbor Approyed 


Allotment of $46,000 for improving 
Cedar Keys Harbor in Florida, in pur- 
suance of the congressional authoriza- 
tion, has been approved by the Aci- 
\ing Secretary of War, F. Trubee Davison, 
|according to an announcement just made 
by the War Department. 


This announcement follows in full text: | Office of Education, Sept. 13. 


The Acting Secretary of War, F. ‘Tru- 


|bee Davison, has approved the follow-' made available by the Bureau follows: | 


ling allotment: 
Cedar Keys Harbor, Fla., $46,000. 


This money will be used for the re-| general public on questions of general 


|moval of rock ledges. 
}ment o 
jchannel 10% 


feet deep at 
| water. 


mean 


The existing project for the imprbee- | colleges and universities report that they 
f Cedar Keys Harbor, Fla., as|sponsor debates. 
|authorized by Congress, provides for | bate is shown by adults of all ages, as 
low | well as by high school boys and girls. 
This project was completed in| Many of the universities and colleges ar- 


Northern Ireland at that time, are not|this office or command -vithin the six| 
available. months preceding the coup d’etat, revo-| 
The first census of Great Britain was | !ution, or the election.’” 
taken in 1801, 10 years after the first 
American gensus, and has been repeated 
every 10 years since that time. In 1921 | which the different countries entered into | 
the cost of the census for England and|by treaty between themselves with/the 
Wales amounted to $1,500,000, which was | object evidently of discouraging a revo- 
double the cost of the census taken in lytion or coup d’etat within the five re- | 
1911, This cost does not include the! gublics, and we endorsed that policy so 
for printing, stationery, ' far as those five countreis are concerned, 

It is quite different from the general pol- 
About one-fourth of the total popula-|icy of this country and of the general 
on of England and Wales in 1921 was | policy of international law towards the 


Exception in General Policy | 


Those were very stringent restrictions | 


| 
; There are also other exceptions based} 
_- The problem of density of population j on treaties although I am not going 
is an increasingly difficult one in Eng-|to go into them in detail. Of caursc, 
- In 1921, assuming that we have a special treaty with Cuoa 


Cuba than we have toward other na- 
pronounced. : : tions, and we have treaties with othe 
Only one day is set aside for the tak-|nations like Haiti and there may be 
of the census, and is to be a Sunday jothers. I am not trying to give you an 
in April. The final returns of the last| exclusive list, but those are all excep- 
| cengus were not complete until March, |tions to the general policy which we are 
1924. The complete returns for Eng-|carrying out with regard to the three 
‘land and Wales filled 39 volumes. ! governments in South America. 


| 


~ 


Debates and Oratory Are Described 
_ As Important in General Education| 


| Federal Specialist in Adult Education Says 191 Colleges 
’ Sponsor System for Benefit of Public 


Public debate and oratory as a means State contests in debating, music, decla- | 
of informing the public on questions of mation, essay writing, spelling and ath- 
general interest is sponsored by 191 coi- |letics. Each school pays an annual mem- 
leges and universities throughout the | bership fee proportioned to the size of 
|country, according to information made | the school. e@ membership has in- 
available at the office of L. R. Alderman, | creased from 28 schools in 1911 to more 
| Specialist in Adult Education, of the | than 4,000 in 1925. The league is gen- 

f 7 erally recognized as an important factor 
Further information on the subject|in promoting education for citizenship. 

The University of Colorado strives to} 
stimulate and maintain interest and ac- 
tivity in debating and oratory among the 
| high schools of Colorado, and for this 
| purpose the State High School Debating 
| League is jointly operated and directed 
by the extension division and debating 
and oratory section of the Department 
of English Language. In this way de- 
|bating contests are’ con 


Public debate is thought by some to be 
{one of the best means of informing the 
interest. One hundred and ninety-one 


Great interest in de- 


| fortunate position owing to the special 


|people and the great distance 


the shrinkage in passenger car sales. 
Economically Sweden has been in a| 


nature of the country’s industries. While 
the lumber market has suffered to some 
extent, iron and steel production, the 
match business and other industries have | 
maintained a good pace. Until two or 
three months ago there was no evidence 
whatever of a decline in the industrial 
and commercial activity of the country; 
in the late Spring of 1930, however, busi- 
ness began to feel a slight repercussion 
from the prolonged crisis in other coun- 
tries, and there has since been a decline 
in the indices of production and in the 
volume of trade. The effect of this de- 
cline has been very small when com- 
pared with the serious conditions ob- 
taining in many other European coun- 
tries; and while some observers forecast | 
a still further decline during the coming 
months, it is not believed that the situ- | 
ation will become really serious or will 
approach the gravity of the crisis pre- 
vailing in many other countries. | 

Of thé total of 99,144 pissenger cars 
registered on Jan. 1, 1930, 90 per cent 
were American; of the 2,511 buses, 60 
per cent were American; 35,172 trucks, 
8. per cent American; 54,846 motor- 
cycles, 50 per cent American. 

During the past two years the ratio 
of passenger cars to trucks has been 
about two to om. This preponderance 
of cars is attributable to the high per 
capita purchasing power of the Swedish 
in the 
provinces. So highly motoyized has the 
country hecome that in Stockholm, for| 
i stance, a recent observer reported see- 
ing only one horse-drawn vehicle in the 
city streets. 





Panama Canal Issues 
Pamphlet of Information 


A new edition of the pdmphlet, “Lines 
to the Panama Canal,” revised as of 
June 1, 1930, has been issued by The 
Panama Canal and is being distributed 
to steamship lines and agencies, travel 
ureaus and similar organizations. - The 
pamphlet. contains the following infor- 
mation: 

Services through the canal, classified 
by principal trade routes; air services; 
passenger connections from the canal, 
with fares; list of steamship lines, etc., 
having agencies on the Isthmus, with 
the names of their representatives; list 





| 1892 with the exception of scattered|range for annual meets of debating 
|areas where ledge rock prevented dredg- | teams at which members of the faculty 
ing to full project depth. Maintenance|and others serve as judges. In séme 
dredging Was carried out on the project|cases these debates are broadcast over 
during the fiscal year 1930, which re-|th@ radio, thus becoming national in 
sulted in restoration of project dimen- | scope. 

sions, with the exception of removai of| The Ut.iversity 


of Texas cooperates 


the rock ledges, over which depths of| with the State organization of public | winning teams then come to the Univer: | in 


only 9% feet exist. Commercia! inter- 
jests are very desirous that this rock| 
ibe removed. 


schools, formed at the State Teachers 
Association meeting at Abilene in 


~ 


ducted through- 
j out the State each year. Any high sacs 
;may participate. The schools desiring 
; to join the leagué are placed in four 
groups, according to a geographical divi- 
sion of the State. Elimination contests 
, are held in each district during the Win- 
ter and early Spring months. The four 


sity for the cHampionship debate. The 


n 1910, | winners of the championshi ' - 
in conducting local, county, district, and | nized by the award 5 a suitable ieee 1° 


/ 


of the agents on the Isthmus for steam- 
ship lines, ‘air lines, oil companies, and 
other maritime interests, showing thelr 
locations and telephone numbers; con- 
sular and diplomatic representatives in 
|the cities of Panama and Colon and the 
|Canal Zone. with their telephone num- 
bers; miscellaneous information concern- 
tolls charges, facilities for <hipping, 
| digtances saved by the use of the canai, 





: (Issued by the Panama Canal.) 


f 


on Sept. 17, tele- 


graphe. the President of Mexico, Pas- 
cual Ortiz Rub‘ on the occasion of In- 
dependence Day in that country. 

The telegram, made public -by the 
State Department, follows in full text: 

“My fellow citi.ens join with me in 
extending cordial greetings on this In- 
dependence Day, and the assurance of 
our high regard and good wishes.” 


Certainly the plan adapts itself to 
further expansion and the inclusion of 
other phases of test inspection when 
developments make such a policy ad- 
visable. 

“Each of the test stations will be 
equipped with scales for determining 
jempty weight of the aircraft, ballast for 
ioading a plane for flight test purposes 
and instruments for checking qualitative 
flight performance.” 
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A Feet 
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Duluth Chamber Explains 


Census Exmployment Data | 


The Duluth (Minn.) Chamber of Com- f 
merce has issued a statement explaining — 
why Duluth was shown to have the high- — 
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Drought Is Effectively Broken 
Over Large Areas of Country 


Herety, Bena 
> States Daity 
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French Merger 


Is Preliminary to 


Naval Operations 


Admiral William V. Pratt 
Sworn Into Vacancy Cre- 
ated by Retirement of Ad- 
miral Charles F. Hughes 


The retirement from office of the Chief 
of Naval Operations, Admiral Charles 
Frederick Hughes, and the swearing in 
of the new chief, Admiral William Veazie 
Pratt, took place at the Department of 
the Navy, Sept. 17, in the presence of 
the Secretary of the Navy, Charles 
Francis Adams, and many other high 
ranking officers. 


Coincidental with these ceremonies, 


Rear Admiral Jehu V. Chase received |: 


orders as Commander-in-Chief of the 


United States Fieet, succeeding Admiral | 
Rear Admiral William H. Stand-# 


Pratt. 
ley, Assistant to the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations, also was relieved, Rear Admiral 
John Halligan Jr. taking over the office. 

An announcement by the Department 
follows in full text: 


“In the presence of Secretary of the 
Navy, Charles Francis Adams, and. as 
many. high ranking officers of the Navy 
us could crowd into the office of the 
Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral 
Charles Frederick Hughes, U. S. N., this 
norning retired from the post he has 
held since Noy. 14, 1927, and Admiral 
William Veazie Pratt, U. S. N., became 
Chief of Naval Operations. 


Farewell Address 


“Admiral Hughes, in addressing his 
brother officers, said in farewell: 

“ ‘Gentlemen, I just want to say good- 
bye and to thank you for your loyal and 
cordial assistance, and I trust it will 
continue.’ | 

“Admiral Pratt replied: 

“‘T have nothing to say except that 
I am sorry to see Freddy go.’ 

“After Admiral Pratt was sworn into 
office, naval officers present, many of 
whom had served under Admiral Hughes 
in the Department and in the Fleet, filed 
past the retiring Chief of Naval Opera- | 
tions and bade him farewell. In leaving} 
the room, they paid their respects to, 
/ dmiral Pratt. | 

“Preceding the ceremony in the office | 
of the Chief of Naval Operations, Rear 
Admiral Jehu V. Chase, U. S. N., 
member of the General Board of the 
Navy, received his orders as Commander- 
in-Chief of the United States Fleet, in 
which new assignment he succeeds Ad- 
miral Pratt. Admiral Chase will hoist 
his flag aboard the Fleet Flagship 
Texas” Oct. 6 at San Pedro. 

“Immediately after the new Chief of 
Naval Operations was sworn in, there | 
occurred in an adjacent office the relief | 
of Rear Admiral William H. Standley, 
U. S..N., as Assistant to the Chief of 
Naval Operations, by Rear dmiral 
John Halligan, Jr.. U. S. N. Rear Ad- 
miral Standley, who leaves Washington 
after duty as Director of Fleet Training 
‘and two years as Assistant to the Chief 
of Naval Operations, will assume com- 
mand of the Destroyer Squadrons, Bat- 
tle Fleet, next month. Rear Admiral 
Halligan comes to his new post from 
command of the Aircraft Squadrons, 
Scouting Fleet.” 

President. Hoover,. in. a,.letter.. under 
date of Sept. 16, accepted the resignation 
of Admiral Hughes as Chief of Naval 
Operations, to take effect Sept. 17. 

Admiral Hughes’ letter of resignation : 
follows in full text: 


“My dear Mr. President: 

“I hereby submit my resignation as 
Chief of Naval Operations to take ef- 
fect on Sept. 17, 1930. 

“This action on my part is taken be- 
cause of the realization that during the 
next two months impbrtant surveys and 
plans must be made for the future de- 
velopment of the Navy. In order that 
authority: may accompany responsibility 
it seems, in my opinién, that the officer 
who advises as to these plans should 
also be responsible for their execution. 
For this reason I. consider it to the best 
interests of the Navy and to the country 
that I submit my resignation at this 
time. Respectfully, C. F. Hughes.” 

President Hoover’s letter of accept- 
ance follows in full text: 

My Dear Admiral Hughes: I have your 
letter of Sept. 15 tendering your resig- 
nation as Chief of Naval Operations, to | 
take effect Sept. 17.. The reasons for 
this action, which you have explained so 
fully in your letter, seem sound and most 
praiseworthy. Therefore, I feel com- 
pelled to accept your resignation. 

During your service in the Navy you 
have successfully commanded all units 
of the fleet, culminating in the present 
highest office offered by the Navy, from 
which you now feel it your duty to re- 
sign. I wish to express my appreciation 
of the splendid services you have per- 
formed, and also the conviction that your 
resignation will be received with deep 
regret, not only from the naval service, 
but from the country as a whole. Yours 
faithfully, Herbert Hoover. 





Suff ering in Indiana 


By Drought Doubted 


Red Cross Official Tells Gover- 
nor of Survey Results 





State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, Sept. 17. 

The Summer’s drought will occasién 
little if any suffering in Indiana this 
Winter, Governor Harry G. Leslie has 
just been informed by a member of his 
Drought ‘Relief Commission, William F. 
Fortune, who also is the Indiana chair- 
man of the American Red Cross. 

Mr. Fortune reported that he had made 
a, rapid survey of the southern portion 
of Indiana and found a disposition on the 
part of the people to find relief for them- 
selves without depending upon outside 
agencies, 

Two national field representatives of 
the Red Cross from Washington, Miss 
Lucille Boylan and Fred C. Spaulding, ac- 
companied Mr. Fortune on his visit to 
the Governor and it was announced that 
they will make a detailed survey of In- 
diana conditions and report recommenda- 
tions for necessary Red Cross, relief 
throughout the State. 

Mr. Fortune urged the Governor to 
carry out his road construction employ- 
ment plan, stating that the problem of 
relief will be greatly facilitated if resi- 
dents of the drought-affected areas can 
obtain employment this Fall. 

“There is no suffering at present,” Mr. 
Fortune said, “and if the people can se- 
cure temporary employment, and can 
borrow money, there will be very little 
serious suffering this Winter.” 





Underwoqd & Underwood 


Sept. 18, 1930, is the one hundred and thirty-seventh anniversary of the 
laying of the corner stone of the United States Capitol by George Wash- 


ington. 


The position of the stone is marked by the bronze tablet shown | 
in the photograph reproduced above. 


The tablet was placed Sept. 18, | 


1893, as a part of exercises commemorating the one-hundredth anniver- 
sary of the laying of the stone. 


Elaborate Ceremony Attended Laying 
Of Corner Stone for National Capitol 


_| possibility of increase to 3,500,000 bar- 


Bicentennial Commission Describes Rejoicing and Feast- 


Large Oil Plant 


Three Companies Combine) 
To Build Refinery With) 
Possible Annual Capacity| 
Of 3,500,000 Barrels 


Three Frenck companies have just 
been merged and plan construction of| 
an oil refnery with an annual capacity 
of 2,100,000 barrels of crude which may 
be “increased to 3,500,000 barrels, the 
Department of Commerce stated Sept. 17. 

France has been importing refined pe- 
troleum products, it was stated orally in 
the petroleum section, minerals division 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Sept. 17. The new refinery, 
if developed to the 3,500,000-barrel ca- 
pacity, would be the largest in France 
and would permit employment of many} 
French workers in refining work which | 
is now done abroad. The largest refinery | 
in France now, it was added, is one of | 
the Dutch Shell Company with a ca-| 
pacity of 2,800,000 barrels a year. | 

Erance has no large sources of petro- 
leum except from French companies in 
Rumania, it was stated orally. Some of 
the crude for the new plant might come 
from these, but probably a share of it 
would be imported from other sources. 
There is a possibility of later develop- 
ment of petroleum production in Iraq, 
where a company controlled one-fourth, 
by the French is planning a pipe line 
across Syria, but this source has not 
yet been developed. 

The new company probably will not 
come into serious competition with such 
f£reat producing concerns as Standard 
Oil, Dutch Shell, or the Russian com- 
pany, it was stated. The Department’s 
statement follows in full text: 

Three French oil companies—the Raf- 
finerie du Nord, the Union des: Mines, 
and the. Petrofina—have entered into a 
merger with a capitalization of 100,000,- 
0GO francs (approximately $3,920,000), 
according to a report received in the De- 
partment of Commerce from Assistant 
Trade Commissioner Earle C. Taylor 
at Paris. : 

The program of the new group in- 
cludes construction at Dunkirk.of a re- 
finery with a throughout capacity of 2,- 
100,000 barrels of crude annually, and 


reis. The new refinery would include in- 
stallations for topping, distillation of 


land the Rocky Mountain States, due to| eastward and in the Middle Atlantic area, 


\First Meeting of Group. Held at! 


Weekly Review of W eather Bureau Announces Revival | 
Of Late Crops and Pastures Is Expected 
As Result of Rains 


The unprecedentedly damaging drought 
of 1980 is mow effectively broken in most 
of the region between the Appalachians 


the Rocky Mountains and moderately | 
cool to the westward. The mean tem- | 
peratures were especially high for the | 
|season from the northern Great Plains 


rainfalls ranging from one and one-half|where they ranged generally from six 
to four inches, the Weather Bureau an-| degrees. to eight degrees above normal. 
nounced ‘Sept. 17 in its weekly weather|The maxima for the weék were high in| 
and crop. bulletin. There are Some not-|the Southwest, with 100 degrees, or 
able “exceptions, however, to these|/higher, reported locally in Arkansas, 
drought-breaking rains, particularly in| Oklahoma, and Texas; east of the Mis- 
Iowa, northern Illinois, Mi@higan and |-sissippi River the highest for the week | 
parts of Ohio’ and Wisconsin,’ where re-| was 97 degrees at Washington, D. C., on 
cent rains have been inadequate to meet the 15th. 
the dry conditions of the season. Rainfall was generous to heavy prac- 
Revival of late crops and pastures and) tically everywhere from the northern | 
preparations for seeding r grains! portion of the Ohio Valley, northern Mis- 
is now anticipated by the Bureau with souri, and eastern Kansas southward to 
this relief of the situation are the Gulf of Mexico. Throughout this 
The corn crop is maturing rapidly in the/area the weekly amounts ranged gener- 
northern portion of the main producing! ally from about 1.5 inches to three or four 
area, The week was generally warmjinches, with some local areas having | 
east of the Rocky Mountains and mod- more. There was also considerable rain 
erately cool to the westward. |inthe northern Great Plains and parts of 
The full text of the bulletin follows: |the Southeast, but from Virginia and 
The week was generally warm east of] West Virginia northward and rather gen- 
erally in the Lake region and west-cen- | 
tral Great Plains the amounts were light. 


Comm odityCom mittee 


: Drought Largely Broken 
For Sugar Organized Wese of Appalachians 


| Rainfall during the week was moder- | 





ate to generous or heavy over large sec- | 
tions between the Appalachian and Rocky | 
mountains and the drought is now sub- | 
stantially relieved or effectively broken 
in much the greater part of this area, es- | 
pecially >in the States that were previ- 
ously most droughty. 

Some rather extensive areas, however, 
are still largely unrelieved. These in- 
clude— principally most of Iowa, locali- 
ties im northern Illinois, parts of Wis- 
consin, much of Michigan, and consid- 
erable sections of Ohio, where recént 
rains continued of a very local character 
and insufficient to relieve the droughty 
conditions. In nearly all other sections 
west of the Appalachian Mountains the 
situation is generally relieved, with the 
soil mow in fairly satisfactory or good 
condition for reviving late crops and 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 1.] 


Offices of Farm Board 


Establishment of an advisory commodé 
ity committee on sugar cane and sugar 
beets, to serve as intermediary between 
the industry and the Board was an- 
nounced Sept. 17 by the Federal Farm 
Board. Creation of the committee, 
which met Sept, 17, is in accord with 
previous action of the Board in estab- 
lishing commodity advisory committees 
for wheat, cotton, livestock, dairying, 
and wool and mohair. 

The Board’s statement announcing its 
action follows in full text: 

Cooperatives representative of sugar 
beet and sugar cane producers, on in- 
vitation of the Federal Farm _ Board, 
have established an advisory commodity 
committee for that commodity with the 
following members: 








|over half this mummber. In fact a 
, mittee of the Duluth Chamber of Com- - 


_American Naval Craft 


est percentage of unemployment of the 
94 cities of the United States having @ 
population of over 100,000 in the state- 
ment issted by the Bureau of the Census 
on Sept. 4. The Bureau's statement, 
which was printed in the issue of Sept. 
4, said that of a total population of 
101,417 in Duluth there were 5,444, or 
5.4 per cent, out of work, 

“The time of taking the census € Apr. 
1) is very unpropitious for Duluth,”” says 


| the Duluth Chamber of Commerce, 


its statement, “the reason being that it 
is just prior to the opening of the mavi- 
gation season amd many men are  sta- 
tioned in Duluth awaiting this evemt. 4 
the censusywere taken at some other | 
time of the year we would show a@ little 
com- 


merce, organized for this purpose, re- 
cently made a survey and found the un- 
employment would range from 1,500 in 
the Summer season to 3,000 during the 
Winter.” 


Attacked im Chinese River 
The river gunboat “Luzon,” flagship of 


|the United States Yangtze Patrol, was 
| subjected to fire from the bnk of the 
; river near Wusueh Sept. 16, the Depart- 


ment of th Nawy announced Sept. 17. 

A report from the Commander-in-Chief ‘ 

of the Asiatic Fleet, Adm. Charles B. 

MeVay Jr. said there were no casualties 

on board th boat and the damage in- 
icted on shore was not learned. 


The full text o£ the announcement fol- 
lows: 


The Commander-in-Chief of the Asi- 
atic Fleet, Adm. Charles B. McVay Jr, 
U. S.N.,, reported to the Navy Depart- 
ment today that the gunboat “ILuzon” 
was fired upon at 1:35 p.m and 2:1 
p- m., Sept. 16, from the right bank o 
the Yangtze River above Wusueh. The 
“Luzon” returned the fire with three- 
inch guns and with machine guns. 
There were no casualties on the “Luzon” 
and the damage inflicted on shore was 
undetermined. 


The “Luzon” is flagship of the United 
States Yangtze Patrol and was en route . 
from Hankow to Chinkiang. She is com- 
5 ag by Lt. Comdr. §, 8, Thurston, 


Fred Cummings, Fort Collins, Colo., 


|and was.completed by 1817. 
'laid on July 4, 1851. 


ing of Public Upon Occasion 


The 137th anniversary of the day— 
Sept. 18, 1793—when George Washing- 
ton laid the corner stone of the Capitol 
of the United States, was observed on 
Sept. 17 by the George Washington Bi- 


centennial Commission with the issuance 


of a statement-giving the details of that 
historic occasién. 

The Masonic regalia worn by Wash- 
ington, including the apron made for 
him by the Marchioness de Lafayette; 
the pomp and rejoicing that attended 
the ceremony; and the eating of a bar- 
becued! 500-pound ox that followed the 
ceremony, were described in the Com- 
mission’s statement. 

Other information made available by 
the Commission follows: 


“The original corner stone was laid on | 


the southwest corner of the north (Sen- 
ate) wing. 
“Neither the corner stone nor the in- 


| scription plate is visible, because it was 


laid in a trench, underground. 

“The Capitol was burned on Aug. 24, 
1814. Most of the damage was done to 
the interior of the building. Furniture, 
pictures, etc., were burned and the inner 
pillars and walls were pretty badly dam- 
aged. The outside structure was. not 
harmed much. No damage, of course, 
was done to the original corner stone. 
Restoration began almost immediately 


“The corner stone of the extension was 


No one seems to 
know exactly where that stone is.” 


Ceremony at Laying : 
Of Corner Stone Described « 


The statement of the Commission, de- 
scribing the ceremony that attended the 
laying of the corner stone, follows in 
full text: 

On Sept. 18, 1793, Washington, clothed 
in the symbolic regalia of the Ancient 
Order of Free Masons, and wearing the 
Masonic apron made for him by the 
Marchioness de Lafayette, laid the cor- 
ner stone at the southeast corner of the 
edifice which became the National Capi- 
tol of the United States. 

The ceremonies were attended with 
much pomp and rejoicing. The official 
opening of the event was announced by 
a discharge of artillery. Then a large 
silver plate was presented by the Grand 
Master. The plate bore the following 
inscription: 

“This southeast corner stone of the 


Capitol of the United States of America, | 


inthe City of Washington, was laid on 
Sept. 18, 1793, in the 13th year of Ameri- 
can Independence, in the first year of 
the second term of the Presidency of 
George Washington, whose virtues in 
the civil administration of his country 
have been as conspicuous and beneficial 
as his military valor and prudence have 
been useful in establishing her liberties, 
and in the year of Masonry 5793, by the 
President of the United States, in con- 
cert with the Grand Lodge of Maryland, 
several lodges under its jurisdiction, and 
Lodge No. 22, from Alexandria, Va.; 
Thomas Johnson, David Steuart, and 
Daniel Carroll, Commissioners; Joseph 
Clark, Right Worshipful Gtand Master 
pro tempore; James Hoban and Stephen 
Hallette, architects, Collin Williamson, 
master mason.” 4 
This inscription was read to the 


he | New 


audience after which the artillery dis- 
charged another volley. A compilation 
from the’ original records of the Alex- 
| andria Lodge of Masons describes what 
followed: 


“The plate was then delivered to the 
President, who, attended by the Grand 
Master pro tempore and three Most 
Worshipful Masters, descended to the 
cavazion trench and deposited the plate 
and laid it on the ‘corner stone of the 
Capitol of the United States of America, 
on which were deposited corn, wine, and 
oil, when the whole congregation joined 
in reverential prayer, Which was suc- 
ceeded by Masonic chanting honors and 
a volley from the artillery. 


“The President’ of the United States | 
jand his attendant brethren ascended 
|from the cavazion to the east of the 
| conieer stone, and there the Grand Mas- 
| ter pro tempore, elevated on a triple ros- 
itrum, delivered an oration fitting the 
oceasion, which was received with 
brotherly love and.commendation. At! 
intervals during the delivery of the ora- 
tion several volleys were discharged by 
the artillery. The ceremony ended ina 
prayer, Masonic chanting honors, and a 
| 15 volley from the artillery. ° 

| “The whole company retired to an ex- | 
| tensive booth, where an ox of 500 pounds’ | 
| weight was barbecued, of which the com- 
;pany generally partook, with every) 
| abundance of other recreation. The fes- | 
| tival concluded with 15 successive vol- 
jleys from the artillery, Whose military 
| discipline and maneuvers merit every 
jcommendation. Before dark the whoie} 
company departed with joyful hopes of | 
{the production of their labor.” | 
; _On June 10, 1929, Herbert Hoover laid | 
| the corner stone of the new Department | 
| of Commerce building. In doing so the 
| President used the same trowel that | 
| George Washington used when he laid | 
| the corner stone of the Federal Capitol 
jin 1793, thereby linking up 136 years 
| of American history. | 
| 





Tariff Commissioners 


| Hold First Meeting) 





The five members of the new Tariff 
‘Commission, appointed by President 
| Hoover Sept. 16, were sworn in and held 
| their first meeting Sept. 17, it was an- | 
| nounced at the Commission. 

“The meeting was merely an informal | 
one at which the members met and be- | 
came acquainted,” the Chairman, Henry 
P, Fletcher, stated orally at the close of 
| the meeting. 


Governor Declines to Ask | 
Special Road Legislation 


. 


State of Montana: 
Helena, Sept. 17. 

Governor J. E. Erickson has declined 
to call a special session of the Legisla- | 
ture to devise means to meet Federal | 
road-aid funds, as suggested by the Mon- | 
tana Automobile Association. " 

While declaring himself in harmony 
with any steps to speed up highway | 
work, the Governor stated that the reg- 
lular session of the Legislature will. be! 
| held next January and that he did not | 
believe himself justified in summoning a | 
' special sesssion at this time. 





National Anniversaries 


Chilean Independence Day 
‘September 18 


The Pan American Union has made available this information: 


THE Republic of Chile, with nearly 
from less than 100 to 200 miles in 
eof independence today. 


FTER conquering Peru, Francisco 


*™ to take possession of the country in the name of Spain. The Royalists 

ruled until the early part of the nineteenth century when 

pendence, then aroused on the southern continent, found e 

crak authorities were deposed and a provisional- government was created. 
i 


8,000 miles of coast line and varying 
width, celebrates its 120th anniversary 


Pizarro sent his emissaries southward 


He spirit of inde- 
0 in Chile. The 


h aid of the Argentine patriot, Genera] Jose de San Martin, the Spaniards 


were decisively defeated eight years later at the battle of Maipu. 
HILE’S central valley is one of the beauty spots on the southern conti- 
The oountry is the world’s principal market for nitrate of soda and 


nent, 
is rich in copper, iron ore, and silver, 


- | 


i fuel oil knd treatment of asphalts. Crack- 

ing installations and plants for treat- 
ment of gasoline and white products are 
also planned. Plans are being made for 
large steam and electric plants. Present 
| progress indicates that operations can 
start the middle of 1931. 


Aircraft Ruling on Lakes 
In New Jersey Is Upheld) 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
on ‘all inland lakes because of the prac-| 
tice of rw landing without permis- 
sion on Lake Hopatchong, a vacation re- 
sort, thereby endangering the lives of 
persons in small pleasure boats on the 
lake. 

Frank A. Morgan, of Nolan’s Point, 
Lake’ Hopatchorig, had applied to the 
Board for permission to operate a five- 
passenger amphibian service between| 
Nolan’s Point and New York and to set! 
off a portion of the lake area for land- 
ings. In deciding to refuse the petition, 
the Board decided to extend the prohibi- 
tion to other lakes as well. 


British Labor Aided } 
By Building Pro jects 


; 





Recent Construction Work! 
Said to Be Very Active 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
One of the favorite forms of heating is 
by a sort of stove or fireplace built into 
the wall of a room, he said. 

The temperatures maintained in build- 
ings in England are usually lower than 
those maintained in American buildings, 
Dr, Gries said. In the schools, for in- 
stance, a temperature of about 62 de- 
grees is the usual condition, while in the 
United States schools are heated to about 
68 or 70 degrees. The pupils dress to 
meet this condition, Dr. Gries said, 

In many of the latest buildings in Lon- 


don, ‘however, Dr. Gries added, the heat- 


ing systems are similar to the most mod- 
ern in America. 

Another outstanding feature of build- 
ings in England, Dr. Gries said, is the 
fact that they seldom exceed 11 or 12 
stories, The~ British feel, he said, that 
the high building, although it gives such 
conveniences as concentration of person- 
nel, ease of communication, and central- 


| ized heating and telephone services, is one 


of the causes of congestion of streets 
and is a source of extra expense to the 
community. 

When a large building is erected, the 
British view is that perhaps a thousand 
or more workers are thrown on _ the} 
street at the same place and time, morn. | 
ing, noon, and evening. This creates 
traffic problems which must be solved) 
at the city’s expense. The concentra- 
tion of workers in a newly erected build- 
ing may also lead to the necessity of 
entirely remodeling the city sewer sys-| 
tem, and may, as in the case of New| 
York, eventually necessitate the dig- 
ging of subways to handle street car 
and other traffic. 

The British feel for these reasons that 
the owner of a high building profits at! 
the expense of the public, Dr. Gries said.| 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Sept. 17 


11 a, m—Representative Seiberling| 


(Rep.), of Akron, Ohio, and Tom A. 
| Palmer, of Akron, called to urge applica- 


tion of the Antidumping Act against im- 
ports of Austrian and Finnish matches. 
12. m—J. R. Nutt and Allard Smith, 
chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, called to discuss plans for the 


| reception to Mr. Hoover in Cleveland on 
| the occasion of his address there 


in 
October. 

12:30 p. m.—Representative Jonas 
(Rep.), of Lincolnton, N. C., called to 
ask the President to stop at Charlotte, 


| N. C.,, on his trip to the Kings Mountain 
| celebration. 


Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff in answering mail corre- 
spondence and preparing addresses for 
delivery in October, 


|divison of Michigan State College, in 
|charge-of sugar beet extension activities, 


president, Mountain States Beet Growers 
Association. 

Ralph Clark, Eaton, Colo., president, 
National Beet Growers Association, 

Charles MM. Kearney, Morrill, Nebr, 
director, Non-stock Cooeprative Beet 
Growers Association of Nebraska. 

Cc. R. Oviatt, East Lansing, Mich, 
beet grower and member of extension 





Stephen H. Love, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, president, United States Beet 
Sugary Manufacturers’ Association. 

Perey A. Lemann, Donaldsonville, La., 
vice president, American Sugar Cane 
League. 

E. J. Caire, Edyard, La., 
grower amd manufacturer. 

Mr. Love and Mr. Lemann were cer- 
tified as “‘processors or handlers.” 

The committee ‘is holding its first 
meeting at the offices of the Federal 
Farm Board for the purpose of organ- 
izing. 


sugar cane 


LONDON 
27 OLD BOND STREET 


Sf. Subka 85 


SHIRTMAKERS AND HABERDASH ERS 


& i 


SHIRTS AND COLLARS 


Making Shirts and Collars to Measure 

isa Business we thoroughly understand 

requirimg Utmost in &xpert Production, 
We are pleased to make Sample Shirts ancf Collars 


NEW YORK~—512 FIFTH AVENUE 
CHICAGO-6 SO. MICHIGAN AVENUE 


PARIS 
2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 


Backing up your Telephone— 


The Man inthe Irovz Mask—clectro-welding a 
switchboard fame——is one of many skilled 
workers who see that every partismade right, 


i. make your telephone 


and back it wp with all the apparatus and 

supplies needed for your service is a 
Wire Enosegh in a Single Tele- work of infinite variety. 
phone Exchange to span the 
United States three anda quarter 
times! 


Buying rubber from Singapore, mica 
fromIndia, conduit from Ohio—Making 
each year a million telephones, 15,000 
miles of cable, switchboards by the 
trainload— Distributing supplies to 32 
warehouses, holding them ready for the 
nation’s telephone companies — Instal- 
ling the equipment in all the telephone 
exchanges— 


All this is the responsibility of 
Western Ellectric—whose dependable 
service of supply helps make possible 
dependable telephone service. 


a“ 


ES 


From Pencils to Telephone Poles everything the 
Bell Telephone Syste mm uses is found in Western 
Electric's market basket. 


vi 


Meeting Emergencées is the real test of a service,: 
Wester Electric’s system of supply distribution) — 
is always ready! a 


Western Electtic { 


ey 


MAKERS 

vr rour 

TELEPHEONE 
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Increased Size 


seline in Number Is Held 
Not to Reflect General De- 
-erease in Agricultural Ac- 
_ tivity in State 


=e 3) 


State of Maine: 
Augusta, Sept. 17. 


The latest census report, shwing a 

declime.in the numer of farms in Maine, 

| does mot necessarily mean a decrease in 

agriculture, but tather an adaptation to 

mcet modern conditions, it is explained 

by the State Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, Frank P, Washburn. 


| Im a statement analyzing the census 
| returns, Mr Washburn said: 


Modern l|ar;) scale farming has 
caused the buying in of* smaller farms 
in the interest of more economical pro- 
duction by machinesy <nd other improve- 
ments. This tendemcy has created a 
condition which viewed superficially may 
E> wmisunderstood as meaning that. ag- 
riculture is declinir.g in the State Dhe 
amount of agricultural products, how- 
ever, remains substantially the same. An 
analysis of conditions shows that mod- 
ern farming with machinery demands 
lar@er fields, and~ small, rough and 
rocky farms may well be turned back 
into timberlands, 


As an illustration, the four-cow dairy 
can mot, survive under modern conditions 
in competition with the 20-cow dairy, | 
since some items of Overhead are the 
same in each case, amd the small farmer 
cam mot operate at a profit under such | 
everhead. Y | 


Total Value Decreases 


Remote areas not reached by good 
roads or telephone or electric service will 
lose in the number of farms. This is 
inevitable. Nor is it desirable that farms 
be maintained in the more remote sec- 
tioms away from all advantages, when 
there is abundant land to produce all 
our mmarkets can carry situated in more : . 
fortunate areas where farmers and their | them has beem Killed in the service of 
families may have advantage of roads, | the Geological Survey, but there have 
schools and electric service. | been many serious injuries, Broken legs 


: ; land arms are not uncommon when a man 

A comparison of farm values in 1920 | perches his apparatus in a precarious po- 
and in 1925 reveals the following: In | sition on a mountain crag or side of a 
1920 total farm value was $204,000,000 


2 > | cliff and loses his footing, And nearly 
es total farm value was $197,000,- j}every known disease may be contracted 


( This is not a serious = consid-|by members of field parties. They are 
ering that 1920 values were still affected always subject to typhoid through work- 
by war-time conditions. Figures for 1930 ing in regions where they cannot be sure 
are mot yet available. lof pure water. Swampy regions always 
Im 1920, 5,425,968 acres were devoted \t reaten the engineer with malaria. 
to farm land while in 1925, 5,161,428 acres | Snakes and poisonous insects are fre- 
was the total. If this loss of about 5 | quently encountered. : 
per cent in acreage for five years is These engineers are completing te 
maintained in the same ratio for the | topographic map of the United —States 
1925-1930 period, for which the figures |at the rate of about 6 per cent an- 
are mot yet available, the total loss im jnually. This .6 per cent is not all new 
acreage for 10 years will be 10 per cert. | land, that is maapped, but includes some 
Indications are that this land for the | areas that_hawe to be resurveyed, since 
most part was bought up by'other op-/|early surveys were not always satisfac- 
erators. |tory. At the rate of .6 per cent a year 
The counties showing the heaviest 
losses between 1920 and 1925 were the | plete the 56 pex cent of the map mot yet 
shore counties, indicating the sale of | finished. 
small shore farms for Summer property. | Work on this topographic map has 
* —_— been going om within the Geographical 
Vir 


reach of the usual photographic eq 


run risks of warious kinds. None of 


Survey for more than half a century. 
The Survey was organized in 1879. And 
even before that time four independent 
Government establishments had done a 


giniato Beautify 
Properties: 


School 


State Landscape Engineer to Needs of Country and City Children 
To Be Studied by Child Conference 


Direct Work 


@ommonwealth of Virginia = 


Richmond, Sept. 17- | 


The Department of Education has re-| White Houzse Group Classifying Various Means of Aiding 
And Educating Childhood of Nation 


quested the Department of Conservation 
and Development to recommend a beau- 
tification program for the rural high 
school properties of the Commonwealth, 
and this work shortly will begin under 
the direction of the latdscape engineer | 
of the Conservation Commission, it was | 2 . 
announced orally Sept. 17 by the Seere-| The rural child assumes a national 


What is belie ved to be one of the coraaet photographic 
units in the world has been construc 

logical Survey, of the Department of the Interior. The 
great camera, weighing three tons, and occupying a 
good-sized room, can make a negative as large as three 
feet square, and from such negatives—far beyond the 


Topographic Map Depicting Nation 
Said to Be. Nearly Half Completed 


‘Geological Surveys Are Used by Railroads, Power Com- 
panies and Other Interest in Planning Projects 


(Continued from Page 2.] 


it would require about 93 years to com-) 


\them. The greater part of the funds 


By Ray Lyman Wilbur, M. D. 
Secretary of the Interior amd Chairman of the White House Conference 
; on Child Health and Protection 


ed for the Geo- 


uipment—enlarge- Focusing is done 


Underwood & Underwood 


ments may be made. The camera, which was designed 
by A. H. Linsenmeyer, cartographic engineer, has a 
graduating arrangement that permits the making of 
negatives much smaller than the maximum size. The 
lens, bellows and copyholder are in one room and 
plateholder and darkroom equipment are in another. 


by an electrical contrivance. 


+ 


jconsiderable amount of topographic 
|mapping. Most of this covered land in 
the western States, beyond the hun- 
jdredth meridian. The Coast and Geo- 
idetic Survey had also mapped lands 
jalong the sea coasts. 

| Much of the mapping of the West was 
| done because of the need of maps in as- 
|sembling data on mineral and water re- 
|sources. But the pioneers found them| 
useful in crossing the country, and early 
|railroads were built with their help. This| 
jearly mapping took in considerable por- | 
tions of Colorado, New Mexico, Nevada, 
|Wyoming, Utah, California, and a part 
of Idaho. 


|More Than 200 
| Parties Operating 


| During the present season _ slightly 
| more than 200 field parties have operated 
lin about 26 States in various parts of 
|the country. Requests for services of 
topographic engineers are so numerous 
\that they can not comply with all of 


| 


| appropriated by Congress for topogra- 
|phic surveys is restricted to expendi-| 
tures in cooperation with the States, 
which pay at least half the cost of the 
surveys. Federal funds not thus re- 
stricted are used for surveys of lands 


child labor, recreation and physical edu-| 


Lex 


in.which the national Government has 
particular interest, such as national. for- 
ests and parks. Extensive work is now 
being done, for instance, in Bryce Can- 
yon- National Park. 

The Topographic Branch also under- 


takes special surveys, such as that of an 


perimental dairy farm of the Depart- 
ment of~<Agriculture, near Lewisburg, 
Tenn., and that of two sections of the 
Columbia River. In cooperation with the 
Army Corps of Engin@éers, a survey was 
made of the upper Savanah River in 
Georgia, ‘which will be continged this 
Fall on the Altamaha River. The task 
was undertaken to determine dam sites 
and reservoir possibilities. 

A survey was recently made at Nor- 
mal, Ill.» for the State of Illinois, to 
locate a reservoir and learn the amount 
of run-off water. Surveys of rivers for 
flood control reservoirs have been con- 
ducted in Vermont, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Illin is and Indiana. Some work has 
been done in this line alomg the’ Missis- 
sippi River. The Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado was mapped, showing the, pos- 
sibilities of Boulder Dam. ’ 

Aerial photography is being used to 


[a considerable extent by the branch, but 
only in aiding and supplementing ground | 


surveys. Even when maps are; mgde 
from pictures taken from the air they 
require rather extensive ground} wark 
for. control points must . be ‘establis ed 
to make the maps accuratée.*° / 

Maps are drawn with pencil jin ithe 
field, the standard quandrangle é¢overed 
taking in 15 minutes of latitude and 
15 minutes of longitude.” This amounts to 
about 200 square milés on the Canadian 
border and 245 on the Mexican. These 
maps prepared in the field are usually 
inked up in the office in Washington 
during the Winter season, and:drawn’up 
in’ colors. Names and bouridaries are 
checked and the topography inspected. 
For those interested in obtaining the 
maps as early as possible, a small, pre- 
liminary lithographic edition is pub- 
lished. Such editions are usually avail- 
able the Summer following that of the 
field work. 


Method Explained 


For Making Maps 


After the lithographing, the original 
map is sent to ~~ engraving division 
where it is cut on three separate copper 
plates, one for each color of the ‘final 
published map. Roads, railroads, build- 
ings and names are cut on one plate 
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Herd of Oxen Received Miniature Golf ~ 


A shipment of 34 musk oxen has ar- 
rived at New York from Greenland by 
way of Norway under the auspices of 
the Department of Agriculture and will 
be taken to Alaska to reintroduce the 
musk-oxen on the southern ranges there, 
according to an eggs ae Sept. 16 
by the Department. A summary of the 
announcement was published in the issue 
of Sept. 17. 

The ‘statement made public by the De- 
partment follows in full text: 

A herd of 34 young musk oxen arrived 
at New York on the Norwegian-American 
Line ship, the “Bergensfjord,” Sept. 15, 
and were taken immediately to. the Gov- 
ernment animal quarantine station to be 
‘held there two weeks before being ship- 
{ped to Alaska. They came from Green- 
jland, by way of Norway, and their des- 
!tination is Fairbanks, in the interior of 
| Alaska, where the Biological Survey of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture will keep them in a large inclo- 
sure for study and breeding. The purpose 
is eventually to reestablish musk oxen 
in the ranges of northern Alaska, where 
they roamed in considerable numbers 
|until exterminated a century ago. 

E. A. Preble, of the Biological Survey, 
jand L. J. Palmer of the same bureau, in 
charge of the reindeer experiment sta- 
tion near Fairbanks, met the shipment of 
young musk oxen and saw that they were 


safely transferred from the ship. They, 


will go by express to Seattle, thence by 
boat to Seward, Alaska, completing the 
journey in the territory by rail, under the 
care of Mr. Palmer. 

At Fairbanks the Bureau has prepared 
a large inclosure which will provide con- 
ditions that simulate the natural wild 
range of ‘musk oxen, and will afford op- 
portunity for studying the - possibilities 
‘of domestication and breeding of. the 
animals with a view to making greater 
economic use of the areas north of tim- 
ber line. In feed requirements the musk 
oxen differ considerably from the rein- 
deer, and will not compete with the herds 
of thesegnimals, which the’United States 
Government, through the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, introduced into Alaska nearly 
40 years ago. 


“Musk oxen,” Paul G. Redington, Chief 
of the Biological Survey, explains, “are 
the most truly Arctic of all the large 
mammals of North America. At the 
time of the earliest exploration of the 


printed in blue. Contour lines, showing 
the shape of hills and depressions and 
| elevations are cut on the third plate and 
come out in brown. 

The photographic laboratory of the 
‘Survey has a ¢amera which can take a 


;| picture 36 inches square, or as small 


as 8 by 10 inches. This camera, 
signed by A. H. Linsenmeyer, earto- 
graphic engineer, works on the principle 
of the slide rule in making a m&p to a 
certairt ‘scale, or a picture of a certain 
size. Electric stops are set at the de- 
sired point, a button is pressed, and when 
a light goes on and a bell rings, the ma- 
chine has adjusted itself to the right po- 
sition, ‘ The camera, weighing three tons, 
o¢cupies a good sized‘room. It is sus- 
pended by springs from the ceiling to 
eliminate vibration of the building. - The 
camera can also make half tones. 


The laboratory can produce enlarge- 
ments up to the size 41 by 90 inches, in 
one piece. : 

While no map library is maintained at 
the Survey, there are many maps in 
stock, and the map jnformation section 
can provide information as to whether 
a certain territory has been mapped and 
where maps may be obtained. During 
the last fiscal year 828,303 maps were 
distributed by the Survey. Of this total, 
691,610 were sold, the income being $46,- 
480.18. An additional $2,159.38 for 
maps furnished other branches of the 





Animals to Be Reestablished 
Auspices of Department of Agriculture for Pur- 
poses of Study.and Breeding 


int Northern Territory Under 


Arctic, these animals inhabited the vast 


térritory north of the great transconti- | 


nental forest. Natives of Alaska say 
that their grandfathers killed musk 
oxen in the region south of Point Bar- 


row but there is no record that Etro-' 


peans have geen the animals in Alaska. 


Musk Oxen Still Found 
In Canada and Greenland 


“Long ago the musk oxen disappeared 
from the north of Eurone and Asia. They 
still live in northern Canada and in 
Greenland. 


serve these interesting animals and has 
established several reservations~ where 
hunting is prohibited. 

“Musk oxen resemble somewhat a 
small-sized buffalo, or bison. They have 
a distinct hump, though it is not so con- 
spicuous as the buffalo’s.* Their color is 
dark brownish to black with lighter brown 
or cream color on the back. They grow 
an undercoat of thick wool, and through 


that may sweep almost to the ground, 


500 pounds, sometimes more. 


the heavily horned head. 
have horns whose massive bases are close 
together at the forehead, and after de- 
scending turn sharply upward and end 
in sharp points. The horns of the female 
are similar but somewhat more slender. 
These :.ake excellent weapons against 
wolves, which are the only ,formidable 
natural enemies of the musk oxen. When 
attacked, the adult animals form a circle 
with horns outward and with the calves 
protected within the circle. Effective as 
this is against wolves, it is suicidal 
against men armed with rifles. Hunters 
| were probably able to kill most of a herd, 
which often represented all the musk- 
oxen within many miles. Musk-oxen 
rarely travel far from their local ‘range. 


Animals Thrive Better 
Under Winter Conditions 


“In Summer the animals feed on grass 
jand succulent herbage. In Winter they 
jfeed on dried grasses and browse on 
dwarf. willows. They like to feed on 
open wind-swept ridges and other high 
places where the wind blows away the 
| Snow, but they are able to paw away 
snow and réach deeply -uried food. Sur- 
prisingly, they seem to keep fatter and in 








mer. Their heavy coats protect them 
against the cold of Winter and against 
insect attacks in Summer. 


“Relatively few musk oxen have been 
imported into the United States. 
first was delivered to the New York 
Zoological Park in 190%. New York, 
Washington, and Philadelphia zoos have 
musk oxen, and the usual experience has 
been that the ‘animals are gentle and 
tractable. This indicates that the ani- 
mals will be relatively easy to domesti- 
cate. Few have bred under the unnatural 
conditions imposed on them. Two calves 
were born in New York\in 1925 but did 
not live long. . 
™*“At Fairbanks,” said Mr. Redington, 
“the small herd will have adequate range 
antwill be in care of men experienced 
in feeding animals under Arctic condi- 
tions. If we can establish herds jin 
Alaska they will sul sist largely on range 
forage that reindeer do not use. Their 
flesh is excellent focd. They can live 


under rigorous conditions of weather, and | 


the fact that they do not wander far 
from their established range will make it 
easy to herd them.” 

| The new herd of musk oxen has been 
acy ired at the direction of Congress, 
which last session added $40,000 to the 


Canada, for several years, | 
has been making vigorous efforts to pre-| 


this wool grow long black guard hairs | 


giving the animal a stocky appearance. | 
Mature animals weigh approximately | 


“A distinct feature of the musk oxen is | 
Mature bulls} 


The | 


For Shipment to Alaska Ranges Increasing Use 


Of Cotton Fabrics 


More Than 1,500,000 Yards 
Said to Be Used for Awn-> 
ings, Folding Chairs, and 
Various Other Effects 


The rapid increase in the popularity 
of miniature golf has resulted in the 
use of 1,500,000 yards of cotton textile 
fabrics .on the, various midget links 
throughout the country, it was ‘stated 
orally on behalf of the New Uses for 
Cotton Section of the Department of 
Commerce, Sept. 15. This-estimate was 
made in connection with a nation-wide 
survey that the Department has con- 
ducted to determine the demand for cot- 
ton. created by this latest phase. of 
American industry, it was said. The. fol- 
lowing information was furnished by the 
section: 

The estimated total of 1,590,000 yards 
during the past 12 months is based on 
returns from 15 key sections of the 
United States, and on an estimated num- 
ber of 25,000 courses, throughout the 
country. Startling variations were found 
in the quantities used per course, 
the amoust varying from 10 yards to 
more than 1,000 yards per course, in 
the same city. 


California Demand 

I.. a section of greatest cotton use, 
southern California, an actual check of 
the cloth used on 10 representative 
courses showed the high average of 600 
yufds of cotton goods per course. A 
conservative estimate of the number of 
courses ir. south’California would be 
1,00, and using the above average yard- 
age this would place the total at about 
600,000 yards in this section of one State 
clone. Outside of this southern’ Cali- 
fornia area, the average of the cotton 
yardage per course would have to be 
computed from figures that vary widely, 
though within narrower limits. 

‘Im the Chicago area, the average cot- 
ton yardage used approximated an aver- 
age of 135 yards per course, whereas in 
San Francisco it was 144 yards and in 
one eastern district, ® was as low as five 
yards per course. The more than 20,000 
; courses thus to be averaged at 50 yards 
|per course yield a total of 1,000,000 
| yards of cotton textile fabrics already 
}consumed in miniature golf tents, awn- 
tings, folding chairs, umbrellas, illusion 
| scenery, driving games and tarpaulins. 
| Reports from various sections sur- 
| veyed stress the importance of these 
|canvas specialties as advertising media. 
|A galaxy of attractive umbrellas of th 
| various orange-peel type, the canv 





ibetter condition in Winter than in Sum-| back reclining chairs, bright awnings 


| around refreshment booths, scenery and 
| pennants, create an illusion that is re- 
ported to be favorably reflected in gate 
receipts. 

Cotton tarpaulin. and roof garden awn- 
ings now protect. pony golf courses in 
Atlanta and New York; the “bull’s-eye” 
| driving practice game has been regently 
| fabricated to capitalize the golfers’ im- 
| pulse to sock the ball in good and an- 
| cient style on scores of pee-wee courses; 
scenic canvas trees and sémitropic back- 
| grounds arrest the casual passerby in 
southern California, and in some loca- 
tions cotton terry-cloth grass flourishes 
|consistently -where.. none would. grow 
; before. 


Caviar Bought From French 
Trade in Soviet caviar is now carried 
‘on directly with French importers with- 
out the intermediary of German whole- 
| salers as was_the case before last year. 
(Department of Commerce.) 





| Cosmetics in Lithuania 


| Both domestic production and imports 
|of toilet preparations have been steadily 
|inereasing in Lithuania. The per capita 
;consumption of toilet preparations, par- 
ticdlarly of cosmestics, is far below that 


appropriation of the Biological Survey | of the United States or western Eu- 


for printing in black. Water and swamp| Government brought the total amount |for the specific purpose, in response to ajropean countries. (Department of Com- 


tary-manager, Col. Richard Gilliam. significance im the studies of the White|cation, special classes, and youth outside | 


House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection, when probably for the first 


Commision Seeking Revision 


Of Laws Unchanged in 20 Years 





‘Two landscape engineers now are avail- 
able for beautification work on State ; Frotec = 

rojects, Col. Gilliam said. The State | time in our history a thoughtful attempt 
ighway Commission has a specialist on |i8 being made to classify the things 
road beautificttion and the Conservation | Which will commpensate to the city child 
Commission has a man whose job is the | f° his lackeo£ out-door experience, and 
lamdscaping of parks and other State |‘° the country child for his lack of li- 
property. jbraries and museums. On Nov. 19-22 
- gue - 1,100 ones > child care, 
° called together by President Hoover more 
Florida School Code | than a rear ago, will meet im Wash- 
‘ | ington to present their reports on pres- 
To Be Modernized ent conditions and their recommenda- 

jtions for the future. 

Almost every major committee of the 
conference has considered the special 
needs of the country child, comparing 
the advantages and disadvantages of his 
environment with those of his city cousin 

St t Flori 3 in order that the health and protection 
— poate & rida: of both may be the best that modern 
ahassee, Sept. 17. | science and wnderstanding can supply. 
Modernization of Florida's school! The first section of the conference has 
code will be sought by a special com-| been studying the problem of medical 
mittee of the State Educational Survey | Service. In this section one committee 
Commission, according to an oral an-| has been givimg attention to the growth 
nouncemert on behalf of the committee. |#"d development of children. Modern 
The special committee is composed of | mothers know, whether they live in the 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, | city or/the country, that the fundamental 
Glenn H. Terrell; the Attorney General, | needs of food, sleep and exercise are 
Fred H. Davis; the Superintendent of the same for every child. This particu- 
Public Instruction, W. S. Cawthorn; lar committee, ' therefore, attacks the 
Semewe B. Hilty, of BMiami, secretary, | *tUdy as a simgle problem. The commit- 
Seam Sohn C. Cooper Jr.. of pe te "hy | tees on prenatal and maternal care and 
The following information was made |" medical care for children, however, 
available through the announcement: leet = d aon . special subcommit- 
The special committee will work on nonlly child 4 = r 7 lems of the 
its proposals and after submitting them|.. ne Se ey mesher 
7 She Sopeicion as a whole the new! Risk Terrrzed Greater 
code will be submitted to the 1931 ses.) . ; 
sion of\ the Legislature, which convenes | In Rural Districts 
Apr. 1. fi meierhoots api ae? are more 
a rhe ; hazardous in| rura istricts than in the 
eet echo laws aes ae last +B | city The limited supply of doctors, 
MEE’ Ass result, the new cede will | longer distamces to be traversed and 
embody provisions sufficiently elastic to Phildh reads _ comtrinsts ? ok pacers 
cover progress made during that period Tested tenes. ' ae aie ine 
and to conform with modern educational | are less well cates i —— 
are less we cared for in the country, 
" for similar reasons. The White House 
Among the changes to be considered! conference committees are attempting 
are authorization of school buses, sec-|to propose ways of bettering this situa- 
retarial help for school principals and/|tion. — 
other vital points mot now covered pby| ‘Section Two of the conference is de- 
the school statutes. A State equaliza-| Voted to the imvestigation of public health 
tiom fund of $5,000,000 also is proposed, | S¢'vice and administyation. Here again 
as is a provision requiring county super- {Particular attention has been given such 
intendents to file their annual reports | ‘munity health problems of rural ch 
not later than Sept. 1 of each year or|dten 48 the disastrous trail of typhdi 


eases in the wake of harvesters mowing 


suffer a penalty of withholding of school 
from crop. to crop, and the less spectacu- 


funds from the State until the report 
is* received, Limitation of teachers? ex-|!ar but equally dangerous transfer of 
aminations s0 as to base certificates | flies from the manure pile to the fruit 
mostly on credits also may be proposed |#" vegetables and other articles that 
im the new code. |human hands must touch, By such 
ae, fy |means germs of typhoid\and other dis- 

: eases are ixz turn carried to lips and 

Museum Specimens Loaned {mouth and so into the human athe 
T.oans from the National Museum to | Section Three, on education and training 
SCientific workers Outside of Washington |1s divided imto seven committees which 
Gearing the fiscal year 1929 included 33,- | will report om the family and parent edu- 
723 specimens, many of them highly wal-|cation, the infant and preschool child, 
‘Mable. (Smithsonian Institution.) the school child, vocational guidance and 


of home and school. Each of these major 
committees has a subcommittee study- 





ing the subject specifically as a rural 
chilg problem. 

Likewise in Section Four, which is 
studying the care of handicapped chil- 
dren, the rural child has been considered, 
for county studies have been conducted 
|in representative portions of the country. 
Throughout the work of the conference 
the problems of the city child and the 
country child are being compared to ad- 
mit a choice of the best opportunities for 
both. 


|Educational Advantage 
With Country Children 


§ Statistics show that the advantage of 
educatiom lies with the country child, 
a fact which is now being recognized 
more than it used to be. The country 
ichild gathers his education not so much 
out of books as out of the things about 
which books are written. He learns from 
|frost and drought, the turn of the sea- 
sons, the growth from seed to fruit, the 
battle with devouring, pests, not only 
\skills of various sorts‘'and values, but 
qualities of character which will stay 
iby him, no matter what he may later be- 
|come. The truth of this is evidenced 
jin the large number of successful busi- 
ness men who are in a position to com- 
pare notes on “the ole swimmin’ hole” 
‘or the county fair, the little red school 
house or hog raising. 

In protection from disease the country 
child is not so lucky. Doctors are fewer 
and farther apart, and parents more 
jcasual about the importance of medical 
jadvice agd care, America is still sur- 
prised at the draft figures in the war, 
which showed that the city lad sedmed 
to be more resistant to communicable 
meee than was the country boy 
ought up in the land of open spaces. 

Out of the White House conference 
should come a clearer vision of the juint 
problems of health and protection for city 
and country children, understanding of 
the common denominator, of health for 
both, and increased respect on the part 
of the country child for his environ- 
ment and its opportunities. At least 
5) per cent of the children of the United 
States live in the country or in small 
towns. Upon their health and protection 
depends 50 per cent of the successful 
citizenship which America hopes for 
when the 43,000,000 who are now chil- 
dren come of age. 

SPECIAL NOTICE ————— 





OFFICE OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE 
CAPITOL., Washington, D. C., September 16, 
1930. SEALED BIDS will be opened in this 
office at 3 P. M., September 30, 1930, for the 
rough grading of several squares lying between 
the United States Capitol Grounds and the 
Union: Station Drawings and specifications 
not exceeding two sets, may. be obtained at 
the Office of the Architect of the Capitol in 
the discretion of said Architect by any satis- 
factory contractor, provided a ehetk is furn- 
ished in the sum of $5.09 for each set to in- 
sure its return; check to be drawn to the 
order of David Lynn, Architect of the Capitol, 





features are put on another to be 


to $48,639.56. 


memorial from the Alaskan Legislature. | merce.) ' 
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Good tobaccos speak 
for themselves 


ONE will always 
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* Need Recognized Tariffs on Canned Foods Vary 
Widely in Western Hemisphere 


For Ventilation 


Of Metal Mines 


| 


Bureau of Mines Specialist) 
Says Air Currents There 





In Coal Workings 


By D. Harrington 
Chief Engineer, Safety Division, Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce 

While ventilation has practically. al- 
ways been deemed an integral part ot 
coal mining, metal mines have rarely| 
paid much, if any, attention to air cir-} 
culation until forced to do so by. some 
untoward condition or accident. ..Yet 
metal mines actually have as great a 
need of efficient circulation of air as 
have coal.mines. The coal mine must 
remove the dangerous explosive gas, 
methane, also fumes from explosives, 
and in occasional places other gases such 
as CO, or nitrogen; metal mines have a 
greater need for removing fumes from 


explosives and frequently have occasion 
to remove CO:, nitrogen, and other gases 
from strata and even the coal miners’ 
explosive gas, methane, which is occa- 


* sionally encountered. 


y 


Moreover, circulating air currents are 
urgently needed to reduce excessively 
high humidity and temperature so fre- 
quently found in our metal mines but 
very rarely in coal mines; also, the im- 
mense quantities of minute particles of 
rock dust floating in the stagnant air 
of metal mines and very largely responsi- 
ble for miners’ phthisis and other dis- 
eases prevalent among our metal miners 
in many regions could be almost wholly 
removed by adequate ventilation. 

The opinion held by many, that coal 
miners have a healthful occupation and 
live to a ripe old age and that many 
metal miners contract diseases such as 
lead poisoning, miners’ phthisis, etc., and 
either die early in life or are incapaci- 
tated in middle age; is due almost wholly 
to the superior working conditions in the 
coal mine brought about chiefly by ven- 
tilation. 

Importance of Air Movement 

The movement of air is by all means 
the most important consideration in ef- 
fecting adequate ventilation of mines and 
in the protection of the health and the 
promotion and maintenance of the work- 
#ng efficiency of the underground workers. 


Temperature of underground air is 
affected by outside air temperature in 
varying degree, dependent on depth and 
extent of workings, air velocities, and 
other considerations; temperature of 
mine air is very definitely affected by un- 
derground rock and water temperatures, 
by quantity of air flowing, by oxidation 
(or decay) of timber and ores, and by 
mine fires. It is also affected to a 
greater or less extent by friction due to 
velocity of flow and by movement of 


Expansion of Exports From This Country Said to Be 


Hampered by Low Incomes and Dietary Habits of 


’ 


People of Other Countries 


[Continued ‘from Page 1.] 
Are More Necessary Than) come of the great bulk of their popula-; widely. They would probably not be 


tions and the corresponding dietary hab- 
its, which has led canned goods to be re- 
garded in most of these markets as lux- 


uries, the Department points out. The 
height of the import tariff is probably 
second only to the basic question of pur- 


chasing power in determining the po-| 
tential size of these markets for canned | 


foods. 
Import duties on canned foods in the 
countries covered by the handbook vary 


regarded as excessive in Canada, Cuba 
(except on evaporated milk); British 
| West Indies; French and Netherlands 
; West Indies; Dominican Republic and 
'Haiti; Ecuador, Peru (except on fruits), 
Bolivia, and Paraguay, and in Honduras, 
Nicaragua and Panama. On the other 
hand, the duties on canned foods ‘run 
above one-half of the American export 
values in Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina 
(except on milk and sardines), and Chile, | 
in South America; Costa Rica and Sal- 


vador (except. on: milk), in Central 
America. ‘ 

In most markets of the Western Hem- 
isphere American canned foods pay the 
same duties as those from any other 
source, the handbook shows. Only in a 
few of these countries are there any 
tariff preferences—either in favor of 
such goods from the United States, as 
in: Cuba, or to ‘their disadvantage, as 
in Canada and: the British and’ French 
West Indies. 

The tendency: to-regard canned foads 
as largely luxury articles, and primarily 
for the use of the wealthy, a foreword 
to the handbook states, is doubtless a 
factor in the levying of high duties for 
revenue on various canned foods, even 
where there is no substantial domestic 
production to protect. However, the 
standards of living ‘in many: of these 
countries are gradually rising with their 
economic advancement, often involving 
an influx-of highly, paid-employes whose 
standards of living allows of the use of 
American canned foods. In time, it is 
pointed out, canned foods may, come to 
be regarded as less of a luxury and 
within the reach of:a larger proportion 
of these peoples.. 





ground; firing of shots, heat from lights| 


used and from the breathing of animals, 
and heated air obtained from other mines 
and from electric motors and other ma- 
ehinery may seriously affect the local 
temperature of air of underground work- 
ings. 

Relative humidity of underground air 
is affected to some extent by the hu- 
midity of surface air but much more vi- 
tally by the moisture content of walls of 
underground workings and especially by 
water dripping through the air. The 
quantity, temperature, and velocity of 
air flowing also ultimately affect hu- 
midity of underground air; and handling 
of air by small fan and pipe units also 
locally affects mine air humidity and may 
be utilized to govern humidity of under- 
ground air to a certain extent. 


- Various Causes of Mine Gases | 


Gases found in mine air may come 
from surface air, from breathing of men 
end other animals, from lights used, 
from firing of explosives, from com- 
pressed air used with machines or as 
blowers, from the operation of various 
kinds. of machinery, and from various 
rock or other strata encountered, as well 
as from mine fires that are active or 
incipient. 

Miners’ phthisis, the scourge of metal 
miners, is caused primarily by the 
breathing of very fine particles of cer- 
tain mineral dusts and especially of sil- 
iceous dust; over 50 per cent of our 
metal-producing mines are working in 
more or less siliceous material and, 
through latk of ventilation, give this 
dangerous dust maximum opportunity to 
exercise its harmfulness. Lead poisoning 
afflicts workers by the skin absorption 
of soluble dust of lead ores and by the 
breathing of such dusts. 

Dusts found in metal mine air are 
largely derived from dry drilling, from 
blasting, from shoveling or mucking, and 
from tramming or dumping ore, timber- 
ing, etc. Probably well over 50 per cent 
of ‘| metal mining has siliceous mate- 
rial.in ore or containing walls and hence 
has siliceous dust which, as far as pres- 
ent-day klowledge goes, is the most dan- 
gerous of all dusts, especially when 
taken into the lungs in extremely finely 
divided form such as is thrown into the 
air by dry drilling, blasting, and 
mucking. 

Ventilation Recommendations 


have mechanically driven fans prefer- 
ably placed .on the surface, fireproof 
housed and capable of reversing air cur- 
rents with minimum delay. There 
should be a definite system of air splits 
such that fire in one place may not net- 
essarily fill the entire mine with poison- 
ous fumes. There should be a system of 
doors near shafts in levels leading from 
shafts such that the shaft or any part 
of the mine may be readily isolated in 
case of fire. Meta! mines should pro- 
vide fan ventilation from the time of 
opening in order to avoid dangers from 
explosives, fumes, etc., and. to provide 
fresh air to workers. 

Each mine should be ventilated wholly 
within itself; interventilation of mines 
is likely to be dangerous, inefficient, and 
unsatisfactory. Workers in metal mines, 
including shift and other bosses, must 
be educated to respect ventilating de- 
vices such as doofs, regulators, over- 
casts, brattices, fans, etc., as coal min- 
ers do and to become as familiar with 
these devices as coal miners are. 

Efficient ventilation of metal. mines 
consists of supplying at all times such 
a volume of circulating air at places 
where men work as_ will enable the 
worker to exert himself in comfort at 
maximum physical capacity without en- 
dangering his health. In mining, venti- 
lei, Spe ere ee and prevention, 

» Sa and efficiency are ver 
¢ terldek . F 


Osely in ed. 


Every mine (coal or metal) 
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Children Dressmakers 
On Strike in New York' 


‘ 
t 


A strike of'8,000 children’s dressmak- ' 


¢ YEARLY 
INDEX 


wages, hours, company refused to sign 
union agréement. 

Pipe line workers, Hamburg, FPa.—Strike 
of an unreported. number of pipe line 
workers; pending; asked wage increase, 

Miners, Morgantown, W. Va.—Strike of | 


2911) 


FAGE 


ae 
Narcotics Bureau to Open — 


New Office in New Orleans 


The Bureau of Narcotics has arran 


ers in New York City was the largest of an ufreported number of miners; pending; | for immediate opening of a new divi- 


15 labor disputes brought before the De-; 
partment of Labor for settlement during 
the week ended Sept. 13, according to the 
Director. of “the Conciliation Service, 
Hugh L.: Kerwin. ; 
Five of the new cases were adjusted, ' 
as were two old: cases. . At the close of 
the week there ‘were: 34 strikes and 23 
controversies which had not reached the, 
strike stage awaiting, settlement by the 
Department... Following is a list of the 
new disputes: : 
Children’s dressmakers, New York City 
—Strike of 8,000 -dressmakers;- pending; 
asked $2 per week increase for salaried 
workers, 10 per cent for piece workers. 
Kelley’s Creek Coal Co., Ward, W. Va.— 
Strike of 800 miners; pending; hours and 
wage cut of about 10 per cent. i 
Granada Theater, Sctanton, Pa.—Contro- 
versy with an unreported number of stage 
employes; pending; .cause not yet re- 
ported. 
Realart Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, Pa,—| 
Strike of 44 hosiery, workers; pending; | 


- 


|justed; wages and conditions; satisfactor- 


cause not yet reported. 

Building trades, Wheaton, I]1.,—Contro- 
versy with an unreported number of car-/| 
penters and lathers; pending; jurisdiction. | 

Highway builders, Mauch Chunk, Pa.—j} 
Strike of an unreported: number of cement 
handlers; pending; asked wage increase. 

Deep Vein Coal Co., Princeton, Ind.—! 
Controversy with an unreported number of | 
miners; pending; working conditions. ' 

Creaghton and Capital Theaters, Fort} 
Wayne, Ind.—Lockout of 34 theater opera- 


sional headquarters office in New Or 
leans, La., and the assignment of J. B 
Greeson, of the Washington headquar- 
ters, to that city as agent in charge, ac- 
cording to an oral announcement Sept. 


4% 


17 by the Acting Commissioner of Nar | 


cotics, H. J. Anslinger. 
The change was made, Mr. Anslinger 
said, to aid in administration. Mr. Gree 


son will direct narcotic enforcement - 


tors; pending; wage cut, owners refuse to agents in the States of Louisiana, Mis. 
sissippi and Alabama, and one judicial 


renew agreement. | 
Douglas Plumbing Co., “rovidence, R. I.! 


district of Florida. Mr. Anslinger de 


—Strike of 20 plumbers; adjusted; 5-day clined to say that there had been’ in- 


week, increase to $1.40 per hour; allowed 
5-day week and $1.35 per hour. 

Dupuis Plumbing Co., Pawtuckett, R. I. ! 
—Strike of 25 plumbers; adjusted; 5-day 


| week, increase to $1.40 per hour; allowed 


5-day week and $1.35 per hour. } 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., 
Shamokin, Pa.—Strike of 910 miners; ad- 


ily arranged. 
American Plumbing Co., Providence, R. ' 


Says 


SAMUEL 
HARDEN 
CHURCH 


President of the Carnegie Institute 


creases in smuggling along the Gulf 


coast. 


I.—Strike of 8 plumbers, adjusted; 5-day in 
week, increase to $1.40 xer hour; allowed . 


5-day week and $1.35 per hour. 
Pacific National Theater Co., Bakersfield, 


Calif.—Lockout of 13 operators; adjusted; ” 
, refused to operate curtain switch controlj 


agreement renewed without ~hange. 


—that great enterprise founded by Andrew Carnegie 
at Pittsburgh for the promotion of art, science and 
literature. Known throughout the world as a student 
of current problems. 


Chairman of the Board Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Director American National Theatre. 


Member American Mission to Morocco 1923, Officer 


of Legion of Honor (France). 


“Perhaps the most vital influence in the 
American business world in recent years 
has been the tendency of industrial leaders 
to join hands with science. No more sig- 
nificant example of this trend exists than 
your modern use of the Ultra Violet Ray 
in the ‘Toasting’ of the LUCKY STRIKE 
tobaccos. The great success of your experi- 
ments demonstrates the. wisdom of this 
union between business and science.” 


aud tha 


Consistent with its policy of laying the facts before the public, 
The American Tobacco Company has invited Mr. Samuel 
Harden Church to review the reports of the distinguished men 
who have witnessed LUCKY STRIKE’S famous Toasting 
Process. The statement of Mr. Church appears on this page. 


LUCKY STRIKE =the finest cigarette you ever smoked, made of 
the finest tobaccos=the Cream of the Crop —THEN—“IT’S 
TOASTED.” Everyone knows that heat purifies and so TOASTING 
removes harmful irritants that cause throat irritation and 
coughing. No wonder 20,679 physicians have stated LUCKIES to 
be less irritating! Everyone knows that sunshine mellows = 
that’s why TOASTING includes the use of the Ultra Violet Ray. 


“It’s toasted” 


against cough 


TUNE IN—The Lucky Strike Dance Orchestra, every Saturday and Thursday evening over N. B. C.. networks. 


© 1930, The American Tobaeco Co., Manufacturers 
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Right to Enforce Double Liability on Closing 


eceiver Is Upheld in Suit A 
Bank Stockholders in Foreign State 


gainst 


Of Firm as Provided for in Statute of 


i 


North Dako 


A State of South 
L. R. Barrp, Receiver of the Driscoll 
~ State Bank, North Dakota, an Insol- 


a) 


~ vent Corporation, 


: Vv. ‘ 
AM M. MALL, otherwise known as 
Oo at, JosEPH H. ELWELL, other- 
wise known as J. H. ELWELL; ALICE 
Barnes, as Administratrix of the 
’ Estate of William H. Barnes, deceased, 


Fe th Dakota Supreme Court. 
Nos. 65 


Appeal from the Circuit Court, County 
of Beadle. 

Max RoyuHt and McCoy & McCoy, for 
appellants; CRAWFoRD & CRAWFORD, for 


respondents. » 
/ - Opinion of Court 


< Sept. 2, 1930 

SHERWOOD, J.—This appeal includes 
three separate actions, each brought by 
the receiver appointed by a North Da- 
kota court for an insolvent North Dakota 
State bank. The actions were brought 
in the Circuit Court of Beadle County, 
S. Dak., against the three South Dakota 
stockholders of said bank, to recover from 
each his double liability as a stockholder. 


ta Sustained 


Dakota: Pierre. 
gether in the brief, and are all bas 
two propositions: ‘ 
1. That the complaint fails to state a 
cause of action on any ‘theory. 
, 2. That the evidence is wholly  insuffi- 
cient to sustain either verdict. 
Based on these two general proposi- 


ed on 


tions, appellants specifically tontend | 
t . 


hat: 

a. No authority is expressly given 
either by the constitution or statutes of 
North Dakota to the receivér of an in- 
solvent State bank to maintain a suit 
against stockholders on their double lia- 
bility, either within, or outside, the terri- 
torial limits of North Dakota. 

b. Unless the statutes, or constitution, 
of North Dakota expressly authorize a 
receiver to bring such actions, the courts 
of North Dakota are” powerless to give 


him such authority; and the question) 


whether such power is given must be de- 
termined solely by the laws of North 
Dakota. 


State Banking Department of North Da- 
kota, 


d. If plaintiff is a receiver, he is merely 
an equitable receiver, possessed of no} 


ad 


| 
| - ’ 


a 


CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


, 


Criminat law—Sentences—Discharge by mistake before expiration of term— 


Running of sentence while at liberty— 


Where a convict serving a five-year term was discharged at the end of the 
third year because of a mistake of the warden as to the duration of his term, 
although the convict told the warden before he was released that he was serv- | 
ing a five-year and pot a three-year sentence, his sentence continued to run 
while he was at liberty, since he was discharged without any contributing fault 
on his part, and his five-year sentence was a continuous sentence unless in- 


terrupted” by escape 


| absence of such faui 


In a street improvement 
1903, supplemented by the 
the extent to which abutting property 


violation of parole, or some fault on his part, and in the 
t, he could not be required to serve it in installments. 


White, Warden, etc., v. Pearlman; C. C. A. 10,No. 194, Sept. 4, 1930. 


Constitutional law—Departments of government—Legislative questions—Bene- | 
fits from street improvement as question for city council— 
roceeding under California Street Opening Act of 


Btreet Opening Bond Act of 1911, the questions of | Law 
| 


will be benefited by the improvement 


and the amount to be contributed by the city as a whole are exclusively for 


the city council, and a court will not disturb its determination where there is 
nothing upon the face of the proceedings to show that the determination was 


struction of the improvement. 


80, 1930. 


other party under the so-called “good faith rule” upon the theory that he acted 
in good faith and endeavored to carry out the contract, but was unable to do 
so because of his wife’s refusal to join with him in the conveyance, since he | 
knew or should have known that he alone could not convey title, and the execu- | principally to departmental management, 
tion of the contract to convey the property, with such knowledge, constituted | the Committee says a material reduc- 


Allen et al. v. City of Los Angeles et al.; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. 11866, Aug. 


Husband and wife—Community property—Husband’s executory contract to con- 
vey—Refusal of wife to join—Measure of damages for breach— 

A husband who could not perform his executory contract for the conveyance |¢yes rise to such criticism. 
of community property in exchange for other land, because of his wife’s refusal 
to join in the conveyance as required by a New Mexico statute, was liable to 
the other party of the contract for the difference between the value of the land 
which he was to convey and that which he was to receive under the so-called 


“ s lea”? 7 “vr - j "| 
c. Plaintiff is not a judicial receiver, | loss of bargain ruie,” and not merely the necessary expenses incurred by the 


but only a personal representative of the | 


} 


The complaints are identical except as to 
names and amounts. 


title to the property or assets of the cor-| 


By stipulation the three actions were: 


tried together in the circuit court. At 
the close of the trial a verdict was di- 
rected against each of the defendants 
separately. From a judgment entered 
on these verdicts defendants have each 
appealed. The assignments of error, and 

_ issues of law, are identical in each case. 
By stipulation the three cases are pre- 
sented in one brief and argument in this 
court. 

The record shows that Driscoll State 
Bank was organized under the laws of 
North Dakota and located at Driscoll in| 
said State. It became insolvent in No- 
vember, 1923. Upon the report of. the 
public examiner of said State, an action 
was brought in the Supreme Court of 
North Dakota against said bank in 
strict compliance with the provisions of 
chapter 137, laws of North Dakota, for 
the year 1923. . 


Summons was served on the bank and 
such proceedings had that one L. R. Baird 
(plaintiff in the present action) was ap- 
pointed receiver of said bank and there- | 
upon duly qualified. Upon a hearing duly | 
had in said action upon the receiver’s re- | 
port, the court found from the evidence | 
that Driscoll State Bank was insolvent. | 
It further found that the liabilities of 
said bank greatly exceeded its assets 
plus the entire double liability of its| 
stockholders. Thereafter the court levied | 
an assessment of 100 per cent on each} 
stockholder in said bank and thereupon | 
made an order in said action finding and 
peciting all said facts among other 
things; and further ordering and direct-| 
ing: | 

“That if said assessments were not| 


paid as demanded by said receiver, he is 
hereby directed to bring action in his own 
name as receiver against the respective 
stockholders for the collection of said 
added statutory liability. This order shall | 
authorize the said receiver to bring or| 
continue actions already brought in other 
States as may be authorized or permitted 
by the courts of said States so far as the 
courts may authorize the same.” 


North Dakota Statutes | 
Said to Govern Case | 








This order was made Dec. 3, 1923, and|on which any creditor may bring an | 


is still in force. It further showed that! 
defendants owned all the stock of Dris- 
coll State Bank in the following portions: 
Alice Barnes, as administratrix of the 
estate of W. H. Barnes, 110 shares; W. L. 
Mall, 20 shares; J. H. Elwell, 20 shares. | 
Total shares, 150. Value, $100 each. 

All said stockholders resided in Huron, 
Beadle County, S. Dak., at the time they | 
bought the stock in Driscoll State Bank | 
and have resided there ever since.| 
Neither defendant ever resided in North 
Dakota; and neither was served with 


poration; and hente has no right to bring 
suits, either within or without the State 
of North Dakota to recover on a stock- 
holder’s double liability. 

e. No authority has been given by any 
court in this State to bring either of 
these actions. 


Contentions of 
Respondents Listed 


It is respondent’s contention: ; 
1, That section 5168, supra, established 


the stockholder’s double liability in North | 


Dakota. That such liability was-primary 
and an action could be brought thereon 
by any creditor of the bank against 
any stockholder either within or outside 
the State of North Dakota. 


2. That. chapter 53 Laws of 1915,| 


supra, expressly authorized the receiver 
of said bank to bring such suits. 

8. That the added liability of such 
stockholders was contractual in its na- 
ture, transitory in its character; and the 
weight of modern authority established 


the right of either a creditor or, the re-| 


ceiver of such corporation to sue stock- 
holders either within or without the State 
of North Dakota to recover such liability. 
In support of respondent’s contention 
No. 1 he introduced in evidence section 
5168, supra, which was a part of the 
“General State Banking Act” of North 
Dakota, and reads as follows: 
Responsibility of Shareholders.—The 
shareholder of every association organized 
under this chapter shall be individually re- 


sponsible, equally and ratably, and not one} 


for another, for all contracts, debts and en- 


gagements of such associations, made and | 
entered into, to the extent and amount of 


his stock therein at the par value thereof, 


in addition to the amount invested in and | 
Such individual lia- | 


due on such shares. 
bility is continued for one year after any 
transfer or sale by any stockholder or 
stockholders. 


This section is substantially identical | 
with article 18, section 3, of our consti- | 


tution. 

It is settled law in both North and 
South Dakota that such provisions, either 
constitutional or statutory, establish the 
double liability of bank stockholders; and 
that such liability is a primary liability 


action. 

Smith v. Olson, S. D., 208 N. W., 565; 
Handeock v. Frederick Coop. Mere. Co., 
48 S. D. 1; Corrington v. Crosby, N. D., 
201 N. W. 342; Davis v. Johnson, 41 N. D. 
85. 

To establish the right of the receiver 
to bring the action, respondent offered 
in evidence chapter 53 of the Session 
Laws of North Dakota for 1915, supra. 
This law provides in substance that the 
receiver of an insolvent bank shall take 
possession of its books, records, and 
|other property, collect the debts, sell or 


summons in the action brought against |Compromise bad or doubtful debts, and, 
“shall sell all the corporate property, | 


the bank in North Dakota, which resulted | 
in its being declared insolvent. 


The receiver notified these stockholders 
of such assessment and demanded pay- 
ment thereof. Upon their refusal to pay, 
he. brought an action in Beadle County, 
S. Dak., and from judgments in favor of 
plaintiff the several defendants appeal. 


It is evident that respondent’s right to 
bring the actions rests primarily on the 
statutes of North Dakota, and the deci- 
sions of its supreme court. The follow- 
ing statutes of that State were pleaded, 
either in full or in substance, in the com- 
plaint, namely, section 5168 of the Comp. 
Laws of North Dakota, enacted in the 
year 1915; section 1 of chapter 53 of the 
Sessions Laws of North Dakota for the 
year 1915; chapter 137 of the Laws of 
North Dakota enacted in the year 1923; 
section 4 of chapter 179 of the Session 
Laws of North Dakota for the year 1923. 


The following order and decision of 
the North Dakota Supreme Court is also 
pleaded in substance, namely, an order 
dated Dec. 3, 1923, supra, made by the 
Supreme Court of North Dakota, in an 
action brought by the Attorney General 
of said State in the name of the State of 
North Dakota, against Driscoll State 
Bank; also a decision of the Supreme 
Court of North Dakota in which F. M. 
Davis, as receiver of the Farmers & 
Merchants State Bank of Danhoff, is re- 
spondent, versus Johnson, appellant; 
which opinion was filed by the Supreme 
vourt of North Dakota on Dec. 30, 1918, 
and reported in Volume 41 of North Da- 
kota Supreme Court Reports at page 85. 


The complaint is long and as the only 
material question presented is plaintiff’s 
right to bring and maintain the action on 
eeecally undisputed facts it will only 

necessary to refer to and discuss those 
porte of the complaint and the evidence 

ing upon that question. ; 

The statutes above referred to were 
each admitted in evidence over appel- 
lant’s objections made upon all the 

unds stated in his objectioris (a) to (e), 
inclusive, hereinafter set out in this opin- 
jon; but as appellant’s right to sue de- 

nded upon the statutes and decisions of 

e Supreme Court of North Dakota and 
the statutes and decisions offered in evi- 
dence were pertinent to the issue, the 
objections were properly overruled. 

The evidence will be discussed in con- 
nection with the contentions of the 


_ parties hereinafter stated. 


Appellants have assigned numerous 
‘errors; but they are all discussed to- 


jbank s 


|* * * and when neeessary pay corporate : 
| debts and enforce the individual liability | 
|of the stockholders” of said bank. And/| 


for the same purpose introduced in evi- 
dence that part of the opinion of the 


v. Johnson, supra, which reads: 
| “Whether the receiver of an insolvent 
| corporation: may, in the absence of ex- 
| press statutory authority, enforce a stat- 
| utory added liability of holders of corpo- 
rate stock, is a question upon which the 
authorities have differed. The question 
is an interesting one, but in our opinion, 
it is not involved in this case. For in this 
State the legislature has expressly pro- 
vided that the receiver of an insolvent 
1 ‘enforce the individual liabil- 
ity of stockholders.’ Laws of 1915, chap- 
ter 53.” 

It is manifest from the provisions of 
chapter 53, above cited, and the interpre- 





tation given to it in Davis vy. Johnson, | 


supra, that the statutes of North Da- 


kota expressly provided that the receiver | 
“shall * * * enforce the individual liabil- | 


ity of stockholders.” 


Appellants Set Forth 
Further Claims 


In answer to this appellants say in 
their reply brief: 

“The appellants in this case * * * do 
not contend but what contracts made in 
North Dakota—but what the judgments 
of the North Dakota courts—but what 
the laws of North Dakota might be en- 
forced in the State of South Dakota under 
comity where the facts justified such 
action, in a case where there was a con- 
tract, judgment or law that might be the 
subject of proper application of the rules 
of comity. The contention of appellant 
is that there is no contract, that there is 
no jud;ment, that there is no law in 
North Dakota authorizing a suit in an- 
other State to enforce the collection of 
nonresident stockholders’ added statu- 
tory Hability * * * that as a basis 
for the operation of the rule 


cary State authorizing a suit in a for- 
eign State against the nonresident stock- 
holders, or there must be a law in the 
domicilary State making the receiver ap- 
pointed by the home court a quasi as- 
signee. * * * If there is such a law in the 
home State authorizing the receiver to 
institute and maintain suits in the out- 
side State, then, under the rule of com- 
ity, the obligation may be enforced in an 
outside State.” 


lack of good faith and it was immaterial how much good faith he may have | 
exercised after the execution of the contract in an effort to have it carried out. | 


Contey u. Davidson; N. Mex. Sup. Ct., No. 3475, Sept. 12, 1930. 
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f 
AuTHorizeD Statements ONLY 
PusiisHep WirHout COMMENT 


‘Recommendations in Report Include Use of Non-partisan 
Ballots for Judicial Elections and Placing of Pros- 


ecuting Attorneys on Salary Basis 
Nepalese 


State of Indiana: Indianapolis, Sept. 16.. 


Creation of a State Judicial Council, 
election of all judges on separate non- 
partisan ballots, and placing all prose- 
‘cuting attorneys on a salary basis are 
among the recommendations of the exec- 
utive committee of the Indiana Commit- 
|tee on Observance and Enforcement of 
, in a report submitted to the full 
lcommittee Sept. 15. 


| “The American people are not ready 
| 


to surrender the jury system,” the com- 


made without due consideration of the special benefits to result from the con- | mittee says in discussing criticisms of 
delays in criminal cases, failure of jus-| 


tice through needless technicalities and 
the alleged weakness of the jury system: 
“The courts of this State have the 


| power, if they will but use it,” the re- 


port says, “to eliminate much that now 


“Once the Judicial Council is author- 
ized, much of what is now referred to 


las the ‘law’s delays,’ due to congested 


dockets, unbusinesslike methods on the 


part of judges and court machinery and | 


legal technicalities, will disappear.” 
Discussing recommendations relating 


tion in crime could be secured by work 
among “problem children and other po- 
tential delinquents.” It says: 


agencies devoted to social work, such as 
amily welfare, Boy Scouts and boys’ 
clubs, 

“Through mental ‘clinics - and ®social 
case work, the schools could make an 
early identification of problem children 
and other potential delinquents, and 
could provide..for such individuals spe- 
cial classes and courses, suited to their 
interests and needs. Special training 
could also-be provided for the thousands 
of ‘misfits between the ages of 12 and 16, 
who are in our scheols but are not 
adapted to the courses now required in 
the upper grades and in high school by 
most of our school corporations. 


Saving by Probation 
Work Is Advised 


“Attendance officers should be trained 
social workers whose first duty should 
be to prevent truancy by correcting bad 
home conditions and by helping to better 
adjust the schools to the need of indi- 
vidual children. Trained and well super- 
vised probation officers are needed in 
}every county. With firm but friendly 
supervision, with careful and frequent 
investigations of each case,-with prompt 
{and vigorous dealing with ‘violations, at | 
least 30 per cent of the individuals now | 
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‘ 4 
Are Presentep Hurern, Berka 
By Tue Unitep States Daity 


Creationof State Ju dicialCouncil\Examiner Upheld 
Advised by Indiana Committee 


In Rejection of 
‘Hiawatha’ Mark 


Brand Applied for Is Said 

Not to Be Registrably Dif- 

ferent From Label in Use 
At Present 


HIAWATHA GRAIN COMPANY 


v. 

HIAWATHA GIN. AND MANUFACTURING 
CoMPANY, INc. 
Commisioner of Patents 
Appeal from Examiner of Interferences. 
Trade Mark Interference No. 1274 be- 

tween applications filed Mar. 24, 1927, 

No. 246282, and No, 246283, and the 

registration issued Sept. 16, 1924, No. 

189236, on application filed May 14, 

1924, for trade’ mark for animal food. 
Howard L, FIscHER, for Hiawatha Grain 

Company; ERNEST W. BRADFORD, for 

Hiawatha Gin and Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Commissioner’s Opinion 
Aug. 27, 1930 

Moors, Assistant Commissioner.—The 
applicant,,Hiawatha Grain’ Company, 
appeals from the decision of the Exam- 
iner of Interferences. adjudging that the 
applicant is not the owner of either 
of the marks disclosed in its applica- 
tions and therefore is not entitled to the 
registrations for whieh it has made ap- 
plication. 

As the opposing party, the Hiawatha 


¥ 


sent to the Indiana Boys’ School and the} Gin and Manufacturing Company, Inc, 
Indiana Reformatory could be effec- | has obtained registration of a mark con- 


| Supreme Court of North Dakota in Dayia, 


of 
comity there must be a law in the domi-! 


Husband and wife—Community property—Conveyance—Executory contract for 


| ‘A New Mexico statute making a transfer or conveyance of community prop- | 


exchange of community property—<Action for breach on wife’s refusal to join— | 


“A material reduction in crime could 
be secured by a better functioning and 
a redirection of existing agencies such 
as the public schools, juvenile courts, 
boards of children’s guardians, proba- 


erty by either the husband or the wife void where the other does not join therein, | tion officers, attendance officers, oe 
e 


did. not apply to a husband’s executory contract to convey community property,, | recreation: 


in,exchange for other real estate, and was not available to the husband as a 
efense in an,action by the other party to the contract for damages for breach 
of.the contract on the husband’s inability to perform because of the wife’s re- 


fusal to join in the conveyance. 
sConley v. Davidson; N. Mex. Sup. Ct., 


Insurance—Accident insurance—Exemption in case of intoxication at-time of 


No. 3475, Sept. 12, 1930. 


accident—Impairment of abilities to care for self— 
The insured was not under the influence of liquor within the meaning of a 


i 
| No. 248, Sept. 4, 1930. 


Exemption—Contribution of intoxication 


provision of an accident policy which exempted the insurer from liability if at 

the time of the injury the insured was under the influence of liquor, even though 

| he had taken a glass of beer or a drink of whisky, unless the liquor had impaired, 
in some degree, his abilities to care for himself. 


Order of United Commercial Travelers of America v. Greer; C. C. A. 10, 


‘ 


Insurance—Accident insurance—Intoxication on insured at time of accident— 


to accident— 


Under an accident policy which exempted the insurer from liability, if at. the 


time of the injury the insurer was under 


the influence’of liquor, the insurer was 


liable if the insured was under the influence of liquor at'the time of the accident, 
regardless of whether the condition of intoxication contributed to the accident, 


since the provision in the policy which contained such exemption related to, the 
status of the insured and not to the cause of his death. 


Order of United Commercial Travelers of America *. Greer; C. C. A. 10, 


No. 243, Sept. 4, 1930. 


, Banking Departmen 
| able receiver. 


departments and __ priv, 


the receiver express authority to sue; 


stockholders either within or without the 
State of North Dakota, and that it was 


| so interpreted by the court of North Da- 
{kota in Davis v. Johnson, supra. 


See 
Cole v. Sassenberry — S. D. — 230 N. W. 
22; Baird v. Hebal — S. D. — 229 N. W. 
308. 


Receiver Deemed Proper 
‘Party to Bring Suit 


Said-thapter 53 also provided in sub- 
stance that the réceiver of an insolvent 


| bank shall take possessfon of its books, 


records, and other property, collect the 
debts, sell or compromise bad or doubtful 
debts and shall sell all the corporate 
property, pay corporate debts and enforce 
the individual liability of stockholders. 


Such a receiver is much more than a 
personal representative of the State 
t—or a mere equit- 


, The appointment of such a recei 


vg 
\had the effect of transferring the title 


land right of possession of all the prop- 


Insurance—Accident insurance—Exemption from liability in case of murder— 


Where an accident policy exempted the 


which showed that the insured was killed 


in bed; that a hole had been cut in the sereen door opening into the housé; that 
he habitually carried a considerable sum of money on his person and kept a 
considerable sum of money in the house; and that his billfold had been rifled 
and was found on a highboy on which there was blood, was sufficient for submis- 


Burgulary or robbery as motive—Question for jury— 


insured from liability in case of murder 


except where committed for the “sole purpose of burglary or robbery,” evidence 


by blows on the head while he was lying 


sion to the jury of the question of whether burglary or robbery was the sole 


motive of the murder. 


No. 243, Sept. 4, 1930. 


Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 


| 
Index and 


| Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


| 


Banks—Insolvency—Stockholders’ liability—Enforcement by receiver— 


The receiver of-a North Dakota State 


Attorney General to tlose the bank, could enforce the double liability of the 
stockholders in_an action in another State.—Baird, Receiver, etc., v. Mall et al. 
(S. Dak. Sup. Ct.)—V_U. S. Daily, 2212, Sept. 18, 1930. 


Trade 


|} ete.— 


Order of United Commercial Travelers o 


Trade marks—Marks and names subject to ownership—Names of individuals, 


f America vs Greer; C. C. A. 10, 


Summary 


bank, appointed in a proceeding by the 


Marks 


7 


erty of the bank to him. 

Brynjolfson v. Osthus, — N. D. —, 96 
N. W. 281; section 5406, R. C., N. D. 
1913; Attorney General v. Ins. Co., 100 
N. Y. 279, 3 N. E. 193; Morgon v. R. Co., 


10 Paige 290; 40 Am. Dec. 244; Hanson v. 


State Bank of Vienna, — S. D. — , 208 


'N. W. 227; sections 8925, 8927, 8928, 8976 


R. C. 1919; Merchants State Bank v. 
Farmers Home Bank, 199 N. W. 575; 


Hirning v. Hamilton, 206 N. W. 617. 


Settion 5168 of the Comp. Laws of 
North Dakota, and chapter 53 of the 


| Laws of North Dakota for the year 1915, 
|were both in force at the time these 


stockholders bought their stock in the 
Driscoll State Bank. The act of taking 
such stock impliedly assented to these 
laws and the terms and conditions of 
such laws thereby became obligatory 
upon the stockholders, contractual in 
their nature and enforceable as such in 


| the courts of other States. ' 
Hirning, Supt. of Banks, v. Hamlin 


(Iowa), 206 N. W. 617; Bernheimer v. 
Converse, 206 U. S. 516, 27 S. Ct. 755, 
51 L. Ed. 1163; Lowry v. Inman, 46 N. 


: ¥. 119; Howarth v. Angle, 162 N. Y. 179, 


56 N. E. 489, 47 L. R. A. 725;,Fish v. 
Smith, 75 Conn. 377, 47 A. 711,°84 Am. 


| St. Rep. 161; Stoddard v. Lum, 159 N. ¥.| 
| 265, 63 N. E. 1108, 45 L. R. A. 551, 70 
‘Am, St. Rep. 74; Handcock v. Frederick 


Coop. Mercantile Co., supra. 
Right to Action in South 
Dakota Is Established 





Section 5168, supra, established the 


‘liability of these stockholders, and chap- 


| “Hiawatha” is dominant characteristic of mark consisting of “Hiawatha” 
and picture of Indian chief, and is also dominant characteristic of mark 


consisting of “Hiawatha” and picture of Hiawatha carrying Minnehaha, and is 
| further the essential and distinguishing characteristic of Hiawatha Manufac- 
turing Company, and is therefore inhibited from registration.—Hiawatha Grain 


Co. v. Hiawatha Gin and Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Sept. 18, 1930. 


| Appellant argues further that chapter | 
| 37 of the Laws of 1923, supra, is later*in | 
|time than the statute above quoted, and 
provides a special and exclusive remedy 
to be pursued only in the North Dakota! 
Supreme Court, in which the Attorney | 
General must bring the action in the 
name of the State of North Dakota} 


against the stockholders and thereby re-! 
pealed chapter 53, supra, by implication. 
| That the language of chapter 137 and its | 
preamble are clearly sufficient to exclude | 
all other suits in all other courts by all| 
other persons to recover such added lia-| 
bility. 

Just what language in chapter 137 and 


its preamble excludes the receiver and all, 
other persons except the Attorney Gen- 
eral of North Dakota from bringing an 
action against stockholders on _ their 
double liability is not pointed out by ap- 
pellant; and we are unable to find any. 

It is true that chapter 137 is later in 
time than chapter 53, but chapter 157 
contains no provision for or reference to 
suits against stockholders upon their 
double liability; either in the preamble 
or body of the act. Appellant has pointed | 
out no provision in chapter 137 which is | 
repugnant to the provisions of chapter 
53, and we have discgvered none. 


The repeal of a statute by implication 
is not favored, and unless there is an un- 
avoidable repugnancy between the later 
law and the former one, no repeal by im- 

lication is effected. Sargent Co. v.| 

wweetman, 29 N. D. 256, 150 N. W. 876. 

Chapter 137 was a general law of 
North Dakota affecting all insolvent} 
banks then in the State. 36 Cyc., page 
| 985. It affected “the administration of | 
|insolvent banks” and provided for their | 

“liquidatio...” Preamble to chapter 137, | 
| 





Laws of North Dakota 1923. It made 
no provision for the service of summons! 
or other notice upon any stockholder. The | 





| Was given and was to be determined. 





(Comr. Pats.)—V U. S. Daily, 2212, 


fendant in that case and the only one} 


served with summons in that action. 
The stockholders’ added liability was 
not an asset of the corporation, as a 
going concern, but a liability created 
solely for the benefit of its creditors. It} 
is not, as a general rule, enforceable by| 
the receiver unless he was especially | 
authorized by statute to enforce the 
same. Corrington v. Crosby, supra, and 
see cases cited on page 845 of that 
inka. | 
Chapter 137 specifically provided that 
the action, there provided for was) 
“against all of said insolvent banks as 
defendant for the purpose of declaring 
them insolvent, and winding up their af-| 
fairs as insolvent banking associations.” | 
Section 3, chapter 137, supra. - 
The act created no new liability and | 
provided no remedy against the stock-| 
holders upon their double liability. The 
statute further expressly provided that 
the receiver or receivers appointed und 
the act should “have all the powers an 
authorities ordinarily possessed and ex- 
ercised by receivers of insolvent corpora- 
tions, or prescribed by statute.” Section 
8, chapter 137, supra, thus referring to 
the statutes then in force or which 
should be thereafter enacted by which 
the power and authority of the receiver 


It seems clear from these provisions of 
the statute that chapter 137 provided no 
remedy, exclusive or otherwise, against 
stockholders. It is also clear that chap- 
ter 58, supra, expressly authorizes the 
receiver to bring such actions and that 
said chapter has not been repealed or 
modified. 

It is suggested in one of the briefs 
that chapter 53, supra, did not give the 
receiver express authority to sue because 
it did not say he might bring such actions 
against the stockholders either within or 
without the State of N@&th Dakota. We 


iter 58 Laws of North Dakota for the 
| year 1915 determined the right of the re- 
| ceiver to sue stockholders for their added 


liability. The proceedings to enforce the 
liability of stockholders in South Dakota 


| are governed by the laws of this State. 


It appears from this record that Dris- 
coll State Bank was closed by the public 
examiner of North Dakota in November, 
1922, and remained closed until about 
Apr. 15, 1923, when the public examiner 
o* North Dakota permitted these stock- 
holders to reopen the bank by paying a 
100 per cent assessment. 

They paid that assessment for the pur- 
pose of reopening/the bank. 
was reopened and transacted business as 
a bank until Nov. 8, 1923, when it was 
again closed. It is suggested that such 
payment should be a defense to this ac- 
tion. This question was recently decided 
in the negative by this court in Smith, 
Supt. of Banks, v. Goldsmith, 207 N. W. 
977. 


we find the receiver had express.author- 
ity under the statutes of North Dakota 
to, bring suit either within or without the 
Stateof North Dakota against stock- 
holders on their double liability, 

We also hold that the receiver by his 
appointment’ became invested with the 
title to all the property of the bank and 
was, therefore, a trustee for all the credi- 
tors; and for that reason was entitled to 
bring the actions against the stock- 
holders in this State. 


Double Liability of 
Stockholders Affirmed 


stockholders was contractual in its na- 
ture, transitory in its character, and 
that section 5168, supra, established the 
double liability of the stockholders of 
Driscoll State Bank to its creditors. The 
complaint was sufficient and the judg- 
ment of the lower court should be af- 
firmed. 

We have carefully examined the many 
authorities cited by appellant and find 
the¥Y are not applicable to the facts of 
this case, 

Finding no error in the record, the 





know of no rule requiring such authority 
to be in any particular form. We think 


bank proceeded against was the only de- | the language used in that chapter gave 


judgment of the lower court is affirmed. 
Brown, P. J., and Pouuey, J., colicur. 
CAMPBELL and BurRcH, JJ., concur in 
result, 


~ 


tively and constructively dealt with in 
their home communities, at a greatly 
reduced cost. Such probation work is 
needed in Indiana, and is now found in 
a number of counties. Effective pro- 
bation work in any community is de- 
pendent upon the attitude of the courts, 
the ability and attitude of probation of- 
ficers and the cooperation of all agencies 
dealing with children. 


“Attention.should also be called to the 
need in Indiana of more adequate recre- 
ational facilities, and. of better provi- 
sions for the constructive use of the 
leisure time of our young people.” 


The portion of the report dealing with 
the proposed Judicial Council, election 
of judges, etc., follows in full text: 


1. Section 14 of article 2 of our State 
constitution empowers the General As- 
sembly to provide for the ‘election of 
all judges of general jurisdiction at an 
election at which “no other officers shall 
be voted for.” If the expense of such 
special election would appear to make 
this course inadvisable, then we recom- 
mend the following: 


_ The election of all supreme, appellate, 

circuit, superior, criminal, probate, | 
juvenile and city judges on a separate 
nonpartisan ballot, called the “judicial 
ballot” on which the names of such can- 
didates shall appear without the desig- 
nation of any party name, party em- 
blem, or other partisan designation. 


Salary Basis for 
Prosecuting Attorneys 





The bank | 


Under the view we take of this case} 


We also hold that the liability of the 


2. Place all prosecuting attorneys on 
a salary basis. We suggest a minimum 
salary of $1,000, all fees to be covered 
into the treasury and salaries to be based 
on population. No person to be eligible | 

o the office of prosecuting attorney 
unless he shall be a lawyer of three 
years’ practical experience in the prac- 
tice pf law, and that during said period 
of time the profession of law shall have 
been his major occupation. 

8. Give the supreme court authority 
to prescribe qualifications for admission 
to the bar in this State. 

4. An act requiring that judges of the 
State and municipal courts shall form 
a State Judicial Council under the direc- 
tion of the members of the supreme and 
appellate courts for the purpose of -for- 
mulating— 

-(a) The rules of court procedure. 

. (b) The plans for the assignment of 
judges, under ssuch rules as may be 
established, to the more congested courts 
of the State of Indiana. 


(c) We have an excellent jail law but 
local officials are lax in enforcing it. 
The jail is a more important institution | 
than it is credited with being. In many 
instances, it is the calvainadl first con- 
tact with the penal system and a pris- | 
oner’s first experience is often harmful. 
There are a few jails in the State where 
there is no provision for segregation of 
sexes and others where classification is 
wanting or is very poor. We recommend 
a more rigid enforcemént of ‘laws regu- 
lating jails and their aiiminietretiee 

The Judicial, Council shall meet at 
j least annually and shall be compensated 


for their necessary traveling expense 
while attending meetings of the Council. 

5. Special committees No.'3 and No. 
4 join in the recommendation that the 
two bills introduced at the last general 
assembly and known respectively as Sen- 
ate Bill No. 36 and No. 257, and which 
relate to the reorganization of the State 
Probation Department, and for estab- 
lishing special classes for retarded chil- 
|dren, should with.some certain modifi- 
cation be enacted into law, since with 
the recommendations here made once in 
effect, those two measures are necessary 








in carrying out in an effective manner 


National 
Electric Power 


Company 





A $400,000,000 group 
of operating compa- 
nies providing public 
utility services in 15 
states from Maine to 
Florida. 


57 William Street 
New York, N. Y. 


sisting of the name “Hiawatha” and the 
picture of an Indian chief, the only ques- 
tion presented for decision is whether 
the applicant is entitled to register either 
of its marks, the one consisting of the 
name “Hiawatha” and the other consist-' 
ing of a pictorial representation of Hia- 
watha carrying Minnehaha. 
Confusion Held To Exist 

It is believed that the distinguishing 
mark of the parties is the same; that 
“Hiawatha” is the dominant charaeter- 
istic’thereof; and that whether the mark 
be represented by the name or by the 
picture of an Indian chief is regarded 
as immaterial. The same effect would 
be produced upon the mind of the pub- 
lic without regard to the manner in 
which Hiawatha is portrayed. 

The Examiner of Interferences is of 
the opinion that the applicant never used 
the mark “Hiawatha” as a trade mark. 
He is also of the opinion that any use 
by the applicant of “Hiawatha” as a 
trade mark would be likely to cause con- 
fusion in the mind of the purchasj 
public, since this word constitutes an es- 
sential part of the Hiawatha Manufac- 
turing Company or Hiawatha Gin and 
Manufacturing Company. Inc. 

I have carefully considered the record 
and have reached the conclusion that the 
registrant was the successor of the busi- 
ness and good will of the Hiawatha Man- 
ufacturing Company, which latter com- 
esey had been in the same business sifice 
Applicant’s Claims Deemed Inadequate 

As the applicant does not claim use 
of its marks prior to Sept. 1, 1920, 1% 
must, in order to prevail in this pro- 
ceeding, overcome the prior registra- 
tion of the registrant by . convincing 
proof. This it has failed to do. Even 
assuming that the application made trade 
mark usevof the mark in question, it 
would not have been entitled to regis- 
tration thereof during the existence of 
the Hiawatha Manufacturing Company, 
under section 5 of the Trade Mark Act 
of Feb. 20, 1905, which provides: 

That no mark which consists merely in 
the name of an individual, firm, corpora- 
tion, or association not written, printed, 
impressed, or woven in some particular or 
distinctive manner, or in association with 
a portrait of the individual * * * shall be 
registered under the terms of this act, 

It is obvious that the word “Hiawatha” 
constitutes the essential and distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the trade name of 
the Hiawatha Manufacturing Company 
and, as the business and good will of said 
company passed to the Hiawatha Gin 
and Manufacturing Co., Inc., it is not 
clear upon what ground the applicant’s 
right to register the mark “Hiawatha” 
or any simulation thereof may be pred- 
ivated. 

I am satisfied from the evidence that 
there was no error in the finding of the 
Examiner of Interferences and his deci- 
sion is accordingly affirmed. 
men parennnnnnrvacsecamadbiaassis 
the other provisions 
i .ended. 2 

We recommend a return to the inde- 
terminate sentence for all crimes ex- 
cept those for which the penalty is 
death or life imprisonment. The model 
penal system is based on the indeter- 
minate sentence and is in force in most 
of the States. 


"COURTEOUS 
CrFFICICAT 
AND 
OBLIGING 
PERSONNCE’s 


a 


herein recom- 


Why do se many executives book 
White Star, Red Star and 
Atlantic Transport Lines? 
Because the service on our ships 
is genuine, spontaneous ... born 
of a keen desire to make the pas- 
senger's trip a delightful event. 


Quiet rooms for conference—ex- 
pert stenographers—radio service 
day and night—ship to shore tele- 
phone service dn the Majestic! 
Sail Friday or Saturday from New 
York... keep engagements in Lon- 
don or Paris the following week- 
end. Many famous liners to choose 
from. Always a convenient sailing. 
*Quoted from an exscutive’s letter to us, 


Apply to K. M. Hicks, i 
Tio Gk, N. We, Washing. 
ton, D. C., or any authorised 
Steamship Agent. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 


ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


International Mercantile Miri cy, Company 
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Avrmorizep Statements ONLY Are Presenren Herert, Brine 
Pustishep WitHout Comment BY THE UniTep STATES DAILY 


*E-xperts’ Testimony Causes Change 
_ InTax Alléwanee for Depreciation 


s 


Commissioner’s Finding as to Rate of Decrease 


In Value of Pittsburgh Hotel Is Over- 


~ 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The William Penn 
Hotel at Pittsburgh was entitled to an 
annual depreciation tate of 3% per cent 
in computing its Federal income tax, the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third 
Circuit has held. The Commissioner of 
Internal.Revenue had allowed only 2 per 
cent, the opinion explained. 

The amount of depreciation which 
should_be allowed in a particular case 
is a question of fact, the court declared, 
pointing out that according to six ex- 
pert witnesses 4 per cent was a reason- 
able rate in this particular case. Hotel 
property is used 24 hours a day, and the 
air in Pittsburgh is such as to shorten 


the life of the interior and exterior of | 


buildings to a greater degree than usual, 
the witnesses had testified. 


PitTTssURGH HOTELS COMPANY 
Vv. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit 
No. 4291 


Petition for review from the Board of | 


Tax Appeals. 


P sefore BUFFINGTON and Davis, Circuit 


Judges, and JOHNSON, District Judge. 
Opinion of the Court 
Sept. 12, £530 

Davis, Circuit Judge.—The petitioner 
filed a consolidated income and profits 
tax return which included the income of 
its subsidiaries, among’ which was the 
William Penn Hotel Company, which 
operated the William Penn Hotel’ in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. In the returns, the peti- 
tioner claimed 3% per cent depteciation 
for “‘exhaustion, wear and tear,” but the 
Commissioner on a reaudit allowed only 
2 per cent and the petitioner appealed to 
this court. 

The parts of the building on which the 
3% per cent rate of depreciation is 
claimed consists of the foundations, 
framework, walls, roof, floors, trimming, 
inside stairways of steel and reinforced 
concrete.and other fixtures. Deprecia- 
tion has been allowed at a higher rate 
on plumbing fixtures, heating and venti- 
lating systems, electric wiring, elevators, 
lighting fixtures, tile floors and elevator 
machinery and there is no controversy 
here as to the rate on them. 


Depreciation Called 


Matter of Evidence 

The William Penn Hotel has 19 stories 
alive the ground and three stories be- 
low. It is 265 feet in height. That part 
of the building on which 3% per cent 
depreciation is claimed, and constitutes 


the controversy here, costs $2,378,822.09. | 


The determination by the Commis- 
sioner of 2 per cent depreciation is prima 
ficie correct and mttst stand unless over- 
come by substantial evidence. The 
Board.said that: 

“The Commissioner introduced two 
witnesses who testified in his behalf be- 
fore the Court of Claims and in substance 
stated the allowance customarily made 
by the Commissioner for depreciation of 
buildings of the character and construc- 
tion of the William Penn Hotel building 
is-2 per cent per annum, The testimony 
of these witnesses adds no weight to the 
prima facie correctness of the Commis- 
sioner’s determination.” 

This left the case standing on the pre- 
sumption of correctness of the determi- 
nation by the Commissioner, for the two 
witnesses who testified for him are clerks 
in his office, never saw the property and 
all their depositions amounted to was to 
state that the general policy of the De- 
partment on property of this general 
class was to allow a 2 per cent annual 
depreciation. other words, according 
to their testimony, in making allowance 
for depreciation; the Commissioner does 
not consider the circumstances surround- 
ing the property and the particular facts 
affecting depreciation in any individual 
property. It isa well-known fact that in 
the same locality proverty which is not 


» used wit’ due care, not kept well painted 
and in good repair generally, will depre- | 


ciate much more. rapidly than property 
which has been well kept. Property in 
one locality depreciates more rapidly 
than in another locality. Depreciation is 
a fact which in any particular case must 
be determined from the testimony of 


competent witnesses who know the facts | 
upon which a just conclusion must be} 


predicated. 
No Provision Made for 


Definite Allowance, 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue pub- 
lished a bulletin of instructions for 


the taxes in question were determined, 


entitled, “Bulletin F—Income Tax—De- | 
preciation and Obselescence—revenue act | 


of 1918.” On page 26 of that bulletin 
«the following instruction is given: 


It is considered impracticable to prescribe 
fixed, definite rates of depreciation which 
would be allowable for all property of a 
given class or character. The rate at which 
Property depreciates necessarily depends 
upon its character, locality, purpose for 
which used, and the conditions under which 
it is used, * * * The taxpayer should in 


all.cases determine as accurately as pos- | 


sible according to his judgment and e 
ence the rate at which shis property de 
ciates. The rate used will, however, 
subject to the approval of the Commis- 
sioner, 

_ \In the revenue acts of 1918 and 1921, 
in computing the net income of corpora- 
tions subject to the tax, there shall be 
allowed as deductions: “A reasonable al- 
owance for the exhaustion, wear and 
tear of property used in the trade or 
business, incuding a reasonable allow- 
ance for obsolescence.” 

Neither the revenue acts nor the Regu- 
lations define what is a ‘“reasonable”’ 
allowance for depreciation, Each case 
depends upon its own facts. This prin- 
ciple of determining depreciation was de- 
clared by the Board of Tax Appeals in 

athe case of the Appeal of Eagle Dye 
Works, 1 B. T. A. 8, where the Board 


said: 
“The probable useful life of the build- 
, ing and the amount of depreciation which 
should be allowed thereon must be deter- 
mined from all the facts and cireum- 
stances, the materials of which the build- 
ing is constructed, and the nature and 
eharacter of the business for which it is 
sed.” 


Testimony of Experts 


Supports 4 Per Cent Rate 

In the Appeal of Elsie S, Eckstein, 2 B. 
Yr. A. 19, it further said: 

“From the testimony of 11 expert wit- 
niesses familiar with the locality and con- 
ditions and the various exhibits intro- 
duced ‘in evidence, we find the probable 
useful economic life of both buildings 
from the respective dates of their con- 
struction to be 33 1-3 years, and a rea- 
sonable allowance for the’ exhaustion, 
“sear and tear of the buildings, including 

¥ easonable allowance for obsolescence, 


4/ 


peri- 
re- 


ruled by Court 


its | 
agents which was in force at the time | 


be | 


to be at the rate of 3 per cent upon the 
respective costs of the buildings from the 
dates of their construction.” 

Six expert witnesseg.who were familiar 
with the hotel business and hotel, prop- 
erty generally, and several with the Wil- 
liam Penn Hotel particularly, testified in 
behalf of the petitioner that the economic 
and useful life of hotel property was not 
so long as similar property used in an- 
other “trade or business”; that an office 
| building is used @nly about 8 or 10 hours 
a day while hotel property is used 24 
hours a day and 365 days a year; that 
the William Penn Hotel property is ‘“‘no 
longer up-to-date” and was not con- 
sidered of modern construction by hotel 


smoke, gay and dirt which shortens the 
life of both the interior and exterior of 
buildings in Pittsburgh to a greater de- 
gree than elsewhere; that 4 per cent was 
a reasonable allowance for annual de- 
preciation on the William Penn Hotel. 


Order Made by 
Board Reversed 


There was no contradiction whatever 
of this testimony. The Board as a gen- 
| eral principle of law may reject expert 
| testimony and reach a conclusion in ac- 
cordance with its own knowledge, experi- 
ence and judgment but it must itself 
have knowledge of the subject matter and 
experience with it. There is no evidence 
whatever that the Board has any inde- 
| pendent knowledge of the William Penn 
Hotel or the particular facts which in 
this, case and locality produce deprecia- 
tion.. It could not, therefore, arbitrarily 
disregard all the affirmative and positive 
testimony applicable to depreciation in 
this particular case. Idaho Power Co. v. 
Thompson, 19 Fed. (2d) 547, 562 (D.C. 
Idaho); W. S. Bogle & Co., Inc. v. Com- 
missioner, 26 Fed. (2d) 771 (C. C. A. 7); 
Boggs & Buhl, Inc., v. Commissioner, 34 
Fed. (2d) 859 (C. C. A. 3); Head v. 
Hargrave, 105 U. S. 45, 49; The Con- 
queror, 166U. S. 110. 

The presumption of correctness of the 
determination of the Commissioner was 
overcome by the positive testimony of the 
petitioner which stands unimpeached. As 
above stated, it does not appear that the 








which it could predicate a contrary con- 
clusion. It was error, therefore, for the 
Board to ignore this testimony. 

The order of redetermination of the 
Board is reversed, the determination of 
the Commissioner set aside and the in- 
come tax return of the petitioner ap- 
proved. 


Florida Ruling Places 





State of Florida: 

Tallahassee, Sept. 17. 
Unless the owner of a tax deed brings 
his suit for possession within one year, 


he can not thereafter gain possession 
by law, the Attorney General of Florida, 


Fred H. Davis, stated in response to an 
inquiry. 


jformer owner can clear only by paying 
‘the holder of the tax deed the sum 
has invested, the opinion explained. 

Under a 1929 statute a tax deed can 


only .be set aside by showing one of 


three things, Attorney General Davis ex- 
plained: 
“1, That the description of the prop- 
ezty is legally insufficient. 
“9 That the property was exempt 
nee taxation under the Constitution and 
laws, 
1 3, That the taxes on the property had 
| been paid.” 


Alabama to Require 
| License of Florida Trucks 


| State of Alabama: 
Montgomery, Sept. 17. 
Commercial motor trucks entering Mo- 
| bile from Florida must obtain Alabama 
| license tags, Chairman Henry S. Long, 
lof the State Tax Commission, has noti- 
| fied the Mobile County license inspector. 

The Alabama law is reciprocal and 
since Florida now requires motor trucks 
from Alabama to obtain a Florida li- 
cense and pay a road tax of 2 cents a 
mile, Alabama must make the same re- 
quirements, so far as possible, Chair- 
|man Long explained. Alabama has no 
road tax, so that Florida trucks will not 
be subject to such a levy, but they will 
be required to obtain licenses, he said. 

Chairman Long stated that he hoped 
the Florida authorities would be liberal 
|in the construction of their law, and 
| pointed out that a similar situation aris- 
ing between. Alabama and Mississippi 
several months ago was ultimately ad- 
justed in a manner satisfactory to all 
concerned. 


‘Colorado Bankers 


| 


| Protest Is Filed Against Levy on 
Intangible Property 


State of Colorado: 
Denver, Sept. 17. 


Attorneys representing 21 State and 
national banks in Colorado that are pro- 
|testing the assessed valuations for tax- 
‘ation purposes placed on their property 
for 1930 asked the Stat: Tax Commis- 
sion Sept. 11, for complete abatement of 
| taxes on all imtangible property held by 
banks, including cash and securities. 
| The banks contend that competing cap- 
ital is not taxed and indicated that they 
would carry their fight to the State Board 
of Equalization and to the United States 
Supreme Court if relief demanded is not 
granted. The banks-also claim that they 
are overassessed on their capital stock. 

The Tax Commission is now hearing 
all protests against the 1930 valuations, 
preparatory to its completion of the val- 
uation lists for submission next month 
to the State Board of Equalization. The 
livestock growers, through the Colorado 


have d»manded decreases ‘from 25 to 
50 per cent on stock. 

Public utilities, including railroads, 
power and light companies, bus and 
truck lines and water companies, have 
protested their valuations on the ground 
that their property is assessed at 100 
p.-: cent of its cash value while other 
classes of property, notably real estate 
and improvements, are assessed at but 
from 60 to 80 per cent of.their cash 
values, 


men; that air in Pittsburgh is full of | 


Board itself had any information on | 


Limitation on Tax Deed 


In such a case the tax deed 
remains a cloud’ on the title which the 


he 


Seek Tax Abatement 


Stock Growers and Feeders ie Colorado F 


‘ 


. 
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| 


| 


QYLLABI are printed so that they can 


Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


| Deductions—Depreciation—Rate of depreciation—Hotel property— 


Depreciation is a fact which in any particular case must be determined from 
the testimony of witnesses who know the facts upon which a just conclusion 
must be predicated; accordingly, when six expert witnesses testified as to what 
was a reasonable allowance for annual depreciation on a certain hotel, the 
Board of Tax Appeals should not have i 

| appear that the Board itself had any information on which to 
| trary conclusion.—Pittsburgh Hotels Co. v.. Commissioner. 


U.S. Daily, 2213, Sept. 18, 1980. 


| Gross income—Nonresident aliens—Ships under foreign flag—Reciprocal exem)-) 


| tion—Brazil— 


2213, Sept. 18, 1930. 


The Northern Trust Company, trustee 
under the will of Clinton Briggs, Mar-| 
tha Briggs Phelps, executrix of es-} 
tate of W. L. Phelps, Martha Briggs 
Phelps, Jane Briggs Voorhees, Frank 
B. Rice, Docket Nos. 31943, 21944, 
81945, 82212, 32213. 

In 1922 petitioners, who were 
stockholders of the W. L. Phelps 
Company, transferred all of their 
stock (with the exception of W. L. 
Phelps, who’ retained 300 shares) to 
the corporation in exchange for $130 
per share in cash. Held, that the 
transaction is taxable under the pro- 
visions of sections 201, 218, 216 and 
211 of the Revenue Act of 1921 
rather than sections 202 and 206. 


J. A. Kemp, Docket No. 43981. 
Transferee proceedings. Upon ter- 








New York, Sept. 17—The enterets 
values of certain wool plush slippers, 
imported from Nuremberg, Germany, 
and entered at Baltimore by,. Samuel 
Shapiro & Co. for M. Samuels & Com- 
pany, with freight and insurance charges 
deducted, are sustained in a reappraise- 
ment ruling just announced by Judge 
Sullivan, of the United States Customs 
;Court. « 
| The slippers in question were pur- 
|chased at a laid-down price at Baltimore, 
Md. They were entered at the invoice 
|price, less freight to Baltimore, $170, 
plus tax $17.40. There was also insur- 
ance amounting to $15. On appraise- 
ment, the Government affirmed the in- 
voice unit price, less $60 freight from 
Nuremberg to Hamburg, the point of 
shipment. The single question involved 
in this gase was whether or not the 
importers were correct in entering the 

Judge Sullivan in approving of the 
method, pursued by the importing con- 
cern, stated: 

“It may well be admitted that the 
insurance is not part of the market 
price, and such item ig deductible. 


Limited Realty Tax 


- Favored in Brief 


Change in Levies Suggested to 
California Committee 


State of California: 
Sacramento, Sept. 17. 


It is the consensus of opinion that the 
State should bear a much heavier por- 
tion of the expense for conducting the 
functions of education, highways, and 
public~welfare, the joint tax committee 
of the State Legislature was told in a 
brief just filed with it by the California 
Real Estate Association, the California 
Land Title Association and the Califor- 
nia Association of Building Owners and 
Managers. 

The desirability of a limitation on the 
amount of taxes which may be levied on 
real property has long been recognized, 
| but so far none of the limitations im- 
posed in different States has proved suc- 
cessful, the brief declares. “The time is 
ripe,” the brief states, “for the appoint- 
ment of a permanent institution which 
will make a thorough study, secure all 
| the facts, make far-reaching and funda- 
| mental recommendations and continue in 
effect to currently gather all pertinent 
data, to study and interpret changes in 
economic conditions which will affect our 
revenue procedure and to make such rec- 
ommendations, periodically, as are needed 
to keep us abreast of the time.” 





| 


Disposition of Tax Cases 
In Illinois Announced 





State of Illinois: 
| Springfield, Sept. 17, 

Several tax cases have just been de- 
cided by the Illjnois Court of Claims, 
|The Western Electric Company, upon pe- 
‘tition for rehearing, was granted a re- 
find of $6,278 on account of overpay- 
ment of the franchise tax. The award 
was madeson the ground that the claim- 
ant had pursued all its remedies in courts 
of general jurisdiction prior to presenta- 
tion of the case to the Court of Claims, 

Claims of the Borden Company for 
$5,000 and the Borden’s Farm Products 
Company of Illinois for $3,000, for re- 
fund of franchise taxes, were denied on 
the grounds that the claimants had failed 
to exhaust their legal remedies. 

The Merchants Oil Company was de- 
nied an award of $349 for taxes paid in 
advance on motor fuel not sold prior to 
the time the gasoline tax law of 1927 
was declared unconstitutional. 





Valuation of Property 
Approved in Oklahoma 


State of Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City, Sept. 17, 
The assessed valuation of real and per- 
lsonal property in the 77 counties of 
| Oklahoma, as returned by the county as- 
sessors of the various counties, has been 
approved by the State Board of Equaliza- 
tion without alteration, it was stated 
orally at the office of the Board. 

The total assessed valuation is $1,- 
499,132,756, an increase of $3,294,480 
over the 1929 figure. These figures do 
|not include public service corporations 
which are assessed directly by the State 
Board, it was explained. 


Index and Digest 
| Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings 


Brazil added to the list of countries which grant an equivalent exemption from 
taxation of earnings of ships—Bur. Int. Rev. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any officer 
or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as @ precedent in the disposition 
of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Sept. 17 


Court U pholds Importer in Deduction 
Claimed on Entry of German Slippers 


Allowance of Charges for Freight and Insurance Sustained 
In Reappraisement Ruling 


Brazil Included 


In Tax Exemption 


be cut out, pasted on Standard Library a" e. 

On Ship Earnings 

Treasury Decision Amends 
Regulation to Include 
Country in List Granting 
Equivalent Immunities | 


nored such testimony, since it did not 
redicate a con- 
(C. C. A. 3.)—V 


Brazil has been added to the list of 
those countries which grant an equivalent 
exemption from the taxation of the earn- 
ings of ships, according to a_ recent 
Treasury decision. 

Under the law the income of a non- 
resident alien or foreign corporation 
which eonsists exclusively of earnings 
derived from the operation of ships docu- 
mented under the laws of the foreign! 
country are exempt from the Federal in- 
aes tax, provided the foreign country 
grants an equivalent exemption, the de- 
cision explains. 


(T. D. 4299.)—V U. S. Daily, 


mination of a trust and distribution 
of the trust property the respondent 
may proceed against the transferee 
of such property under section 280 
of the Revenue Act of 1926 with- 
out first exhausting any remedies 
he may have against the trustee 
personally. 

Limitations; waivers. Where re- 
spogdent fails to establish the au- 
thority of the trustee to execute 
waivers after distribution of the 
trust property and discharge of the 
trustee, held that such waivers are 
not valid to extend the statute 
against the distributee. Assessment 
against the distributee, as trans- 
feree, for 1922 held barred. Notice 
of deficiency for 1928 held timely 
following Louis Costanzo, 16 B, T, 
A. 1294. 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
Treasury Decision 4299 
Sept. 10,1930 
BURNET.—Sections 212(b) and 231(b) 
of the Revenue Act of 1928 provide that 
there shall be exempt from taxation the 


|corporation which consists exclusively of 
earnings derived from the operation of a 
ship or ships documented under the laws 
of a foreign country which grants an 
equivalent exemption to citizens of the 
United States and to corporations orga- 
nized in the United States. 

Brazil grants an equivalent exemption: 
to citizens of the United Statés and cor-! 
porations organized in the United States. 
Acocrdingly, article 1042 of Regulations 
74, as amended by Treasury Decisions 
4269 (C. B. -VIII-2, p. 146) and’ 4289 
(Bulletin IX-18, p. 5), is hereby further 
amended so as to include Brazil (from 
Dec. 30, 1928, only, when -the Brazilian 
law, designated as Decree No. 5623, went 
into effect) in the list of countries which 
exempt from taxation so much of the in- 
come of citizens of the United States 
nonresident in such foreign countries and 
of corporations organized in the Phew 
States as consists of earnings derived 
from the operation of a ship or ships 
documented under the laws of the United 
States, and to exclude Brazil (from Dec. 
30, 1928) from the list of countries which 
do not grant such exemption. 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by.writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 
| Nevada—Biennial Report of the Superin- 
tendent of State Printing of the State of 
Nevada, Joe Farnsworth, Superintendent | 
of State Printing, Carson City, 1929. 
Nevada—Biennial Report of the Surveyor 
General and State Land Register of Ne- 
vada, Ty A. Lotz, Surveyor General and 
ean fans cos, Carson City, 1929. | 
0 r aine—Forty-Fifth Annual Report of the| 
“While it is true the merchandise was; Maine Agricultural Sraeiasset Station, 

sold at a laid-down price in Baltimore,| University of Maine, Orono, 1929. 

yet the law cunieenioion the deduction ' Nevada—Fish and Game Laws of the State | 
of the freight. Inland freight has always| of Nevada, Nevada State Fish and Game 
been GqBucted, and is not part of. the in-| , Commission, Carson City, 1929. 


: . A Nevada—Biennial Report of the Fish and 
voice pPice unless it becomes part of the” Game Commission of the State of Nevada, 
market value by being sold at a aol Geo. K. Edler, Secretary, Carson ity, | 


down price to all purchasers. 1929, 

“The selling of merchandise in Nurem-, Nevada—Sixth Biennial Report of the De- 
berg at a laid-down price anywhere in| partment of Highways of the State of 
Germany does not establish the freight 
as part of the market price, if the mer-) 
chandise could have been purchased less 
the freight. In this case it appears it! Walter W. Anderson, Superintendent of 
could. In this case the merchandise was! Public Instruction, Carson City, 1929. | 
actually purchased at the invoice price,|N:vada—Educational Directory and dnfor- 
the purchaser agreeing to pay the| mation as to Certification of Teachers of 


freight. That does not make the freight; {he State of Nevada, Walter W. Anderson, | 
part of the market value. | ee tien ae ey | 
In my judgment, the importers’ con-| New Mexico—Fortieth Annual Report-of the 
tention is correct. |} Agricultural Experiment Station of the 
“The judgment. will be the entered| New Mexico College of Agriculture and | 
value of the merchandise, less freight echanic Arts, State College, Santa Fe, | 


. 1928-1929. 4 
pet aig Sora Therefore, the Rhode Island—Report of the Board of Pifti | 


“The evidence establishes that the 
merchandise at the unit price, and de- 
ducting therefrom the freight from 
Nuremberg to Baltimore, $170, and in- 
surance, $15. 
market was at Nuremberg, and _ that; 
Hamburg was merely the*shipping point. 

“It also establishes that the freight 
was not part of the market value. 

“It fully appears that merchandise of 
this character has been sold throughout 
Germany and the United States at the! 
invoice price. 

“The government allowed the freight, 
amounting to $60, from Nuremberg to 
Hamburg. If its theory in this case is 
correct, this item is not allowable. In 
fact, the freight from Nuremberg to 
Baltimore, $170, could not, under the 
facts, be part of the market price. 





Nevada, S. C. Durkee, State Highway En- 

gineer, Carson City, 1929. 
Nevada—Biennial Report of the Superin- 

tendent of Public Instruction of Nevada, 


income of a nonresident alien or foreign| A, 





_ fication of Waters of the State of Rhode 
(Reappraisement 93653-A.) Island, Providence, 1929. 
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New Books Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, offical documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


Wade, Otis. The behavior of certain sper-|Liggett, Walter W. Pioneers of justice, the 
mophiles with special reference to aesti-| story of the Royal Canadian moun po- 
vation and hibernation. (Thesis (Ph. D.)| lice. 249 p. N. Y., The Macaulay 
—University of Nebraska, 1928. “Studies| 1930. 3 
from the Zoological laboratory of the|Longstreth, Edward. What’ll we do- 
University of Nebraska, no. 163.”) 160-| B 
188 p. Baltimore, 1930. 30-19394 

Walters, Ernest Gardiner. The vapor pres- 
sure and the vapor density of sodium. 
(Abstract of thesis (Ph. D.)—University 
of Illinois, 1930.) 10 p. Urbana, II, 
1930. 30-19382 

Wilson, Robert Hugh. Comparative studies 
of the metabolism of ami acids. 

(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Universit: of Michigan, 
1929. “Reprinted from +t Journal of 
biological chemistry, vol. Ixxxiv, no. 2, 
November, 1929; vol. Ixxxv, no. 2, Jan- 
uary, 1930.) p. 511-531, 559-569. Balti- 
more, Md., 1930. 30-19386 

Zippin, Leo. A study of continucus curves 


ia oa % A ea and in recognition of the maritime accom- 


plishments of their descendants. Com- 
1929. 30-19379 piled by Marine committee, appointed by 
assachusetts Bay colony tercentenary 
commission. 32 p. Boston, 1930. 
30-19269 
Mewson, Christopher Orlando Sylvester, ed. 
Roget’s international thesaurus of Eng- 
lish words and phrases; a complete book 
of synonyms and antonyms, founded upon 
and embodying Roget’s original work, 
with numerous additions and moderniza- 
tions 741 p. N. Y., Thomas Y. Crowell 
co., 1930. 30-11450 
Merrill, William Jackson. Auction and con- 
tract bridge, combined and simplified, by 
. the Merrill system, a new and ac- 
curate method for valuating bridge hands 
and a comprehensive outline for the bid+ 
ding and playing of auction and contract 
bridge. 162 p. Phil. Dorrance & co. 
1930. 30-19252 
Munro, William Bennett. American gov- 
ernment to-day. 653 p., illus. N. Y., The 
Macmillan co., 1930. 30-19257 


Nieuwland, Norbert. ... The legend of the 
“francs-tireurs” of Dinant, a reply to 
the report of Dr. Meurer, tr. by E. Louisa 
Thompson. 92 p. Gembloux (Belgium) 
Printed by J. Ruculot, 1929. 30-11228 

Peale, Arthur L. Memorials and pilgrima, 
in the M@hegan country. 50 p, Norwich, 
Conn., The Bulletin co, 1930. \ 30-19265 

Salem, Mass. Board of park commissioners. 
Massachusetts Bay tercentenary. Guide to 
Salem, 1630, Forest River park, Salem, 
Massachusetts, June+12 to September 1, 
1930; manual for participants and spec- 
tators at the Pageant of the arrival of 
Governor Winthrop in the ship Arbella, 
June 12, 1630. 32 p., illus. Salem, Board 
of park commissioners, 1930. 30-19271 

Savadjian, Leon. The campaign against the’ 
treaty of Trianon. 28 p. Paris, Revue 
des Balkans, 1929. 30-11225 

Cae ee: She childeon of the 
cold. ew ed. p., illus. Springfiel 
Mass., The H. X. Huntting co., 1es0 ~ 

30-26625 

Severance, Henry Ormal. Michigan trail- 
makers, by .. . foreword by Frederick 
Blackmar Mumford. 164 p. Ann Arbor, 
G. Wahr, 1930. 30-19266 


Spengler, Joseph John. ... The fecundity 
of native and foreign-born women in New 
England. (The Brookings institution, 
Pamphlet series, vol. ii, mo. 1.) 63 p. 
Washington, The Brookings institution, 
1930. 30-19260 

Spingarn, Joel Elias. A Spingarn enchirid- 
ion; being passages from the writings - 
of . . . in reply to Paul Elmer More’s 

ones that he has os that “criticism 

is only impression,” collected by Alain 

T. Peters. 8p. N. Y., The Minaret press, 

. — ; 30-11460 
piritual songs. 256 p. ringfield 
The Gospel publishing node 930.” ie 

‘ 30-19263 

Tilley, Edith May. ... “More items of 

Newport interest in old Boston newspa- 
pers”; a paper read before the Society, 
February 17th, 1930. (Bulletin of the 
Newport historical society, no. 74.) 32 P. 
Newport, R. I., 1930. 30-11217 

Turner, William Wirt. Fundamentals of 
‘rehitectural design; a textbook for be- 
ginning colleges students; a ready ref- 
erence for architects. 1st ed. 175 P. 

N. Y., McGraw-Hill book eo., 1980. 
30- 

Ward, Mrs. Grace Louise (Cadeins) Ga 
State history of the New Jersey Daugh- 
ters of the American revolution. Com- 
piled by .. . assisted by €(Miss) E. Jane 
Peer, 367 p., illus. Sea Isle City, N. J. 
Printed by Atlantic printing and publish- 
ing co., 1929. 30-11192 

Wilcox, William Alonzo. The story of Wy- 
oming, an oft-told tale retold ae 
as a commemorative address before the 
Wyoming commemorative association, 
July the third, 1929, being the 151st 
anniversary of the battle and massacre 
of Wyoming. 13 p. n. p., 1929. 

3830-11204 


SS 


next? © 


y 
trated by Leonard T, Holton; first aid for 
ths iged hostess. 186 p., illus. Chie: 
Thé Reilly & Lee co., 1930. 80-1 
McClintock, Walter. ... The tragedy of the 
Blackfoot. (Southwest museum. Papers, 
no. 3.) 53 p., illus. Los Angeles, Calif., 
Southwest museum, 1930, 3830-11190 
Massachusetts. Special commission on the’ 
celebration of the tercentenary of the 
founding of the Massachusetts Bay col- 
ony. Marine committee. 
on the sea, 1630-1930, published by the 
commonwealth of Massachusetts, in com- 
memoration of the enterprise of the sea- 


f. 


American automobile association. . . . Rec- 
reational directory. 152 p., illus. Wash-| 
ington, D. C., American automobile as-| 
sociation, 1930. 30-19268 

America-Japan society, Tokyo. . . . Principal 
speeches at the dinners and luncheons 
of the America-Japan society held dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending April, 1929; 
and supplement. (Special bulletin (9) 
May, 1929.) 44 p. Tokio, The America- 

/ Japan society, 1929. 30-11221 

nderson, John. The book of the White 

Mountains, by ... and Stearns Morse. | 

300 p. N. Y., Minton, Balch & co., 1930. | 

30-19267 | 

Barman, Christian Augustus. . . . Architec- 
ture. (The new library.) 128 p. N. Y., 
J. Cape & H. Smith, 1929. 30-26628 

Barou, Noah. Russian co-operation abroad, | 
foreign trade 1912-1928, bv . . .; fore- 
word by Sir Thomas Allen. 95 p. Lon- 
don, ™. S. King & son, 1930. 30-11656 

Bartlett, John. Familiar quotations; a col- 
lection of passages, phrases, and proverbs 
traced to their sources in ancient and} 
modern literature, by... 10th ed., re- 
vised and enlarged by Nathan Haskell 
Dole.- 1454 p. Boston, Little, Brown, and 
co., 1929. 30-11454 | 

Bignold, ugh Baron. General index to 
the statutes of New South Wales in force | 
“on ist July, 1929. 244 p. Sydney, The 
Law book co. of Australia, 1929. 

: 30-11563 
Buck, Percy Carter. ...A history of music. 
(The new library.) 123 p. N. Y., J. 

Cape & H. Smith, 1929. 30-26630 | 
Conference on industrial advertising and 

selling, Washington, D. C., 1929. Report 

of the Conference on industrial advertis- 
ing and selling, under the auspices of 
the National industrial advertisers asso- 
ciation and the Industrial committee of 
the Association of national advertisers, 
inc., in conjunction with United States 

Department of commerce. Washington, 

D. C., May 10, 1929. 79 p. N. Y., Busi- 

ness publishers international corporation, 

1929. 30-11660 
Connor, Harry R. Gunston hall, Fairfax 

County, Virginia, by . ... photographs by | 

Kenneth Clark, measured drawings from 

the George F. Lindsay collection. (The 

monograph series recording the archi- 
tecture of the American colonies and the | 

early republic. vol. xvi, no. 3.)  p. 227- 

251, illus. N. Y., R. F. Whitehead, 1930. 

30-19251 | 

Cuyas, Arturo. Appleton’s new English-| 
Spanish and Spanish-English dictionary, 
containing more than six thousand mod- 
ern words and twenty-five thousand ac- 
ceptations, idoms and technical terms not 
found in any other similar work: with 
& pronouncing key and the fundamental 
tenses of irregular verbs, by . . . revised 
and enlarged by Antonio Llano. 2 v. in 1. 
N. Y¥., D. Appleton and co., 1929. 30-11455 

Davies, Blodwen. The. storied streets of 
Quebec, by ... illustrations by Robert 

94 p., illus. Montreal, New York, 

etc., L. Carrier & co., 1929. 30-11222 
Fernald, James Champlin. ... English syn- 

onyms and antonyms, with notes on the 

correct use of prepositions, designed as 

a companion for the study and as a text- 

book for the use of schools. (Standard 

educational series.) 729 p. N. Y., Funk 

& Wagnalls co., 1929. 30-11453 
Gour, Sir Hari Singh. The Hindu code; 

being a codified statement of Hindu law 

with a commentary thereon, by .. . 3d 
ed.: rev. and enl. 1688 p. Toronto (Can- 

ada), Butterworth & co., 1929. 30-11547 
Kiel, Ida Katherine. The teacher’s voice; 

for the home, private teacher, and school; 

thirty-four self-teachable lessons and 

kiddie stories of famous composers; a 

manual for Kiel kiddie kourse. 178 p. 

Passaic, N. J., I. Katherine Kiel, 1930. 

30-19261 

Le Massena, Clarence Edward. The ring of 
the Nibelung; modernized version of the 
Wagnerian tetralogy. 176 p. 
Grossman-Roth co., 1930. 
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ought Broken 
n Many Areas, 


Review Shows 





feather Bureau Announces 
Improved Conditions for 
Late Crops Were Record- 
ed During Week §& 


[Continued from Page $.]° 
‘pastures and for the preparation for 
seeding Winter grains. Fall work made 
good progress, except in the areas con- 
tinuing dry, and considerable seeding has 
been accomplished. Pastures have mate- 
rially revived, though in some of the 
reviously drier sections they are still 
msufficient to afford material grazing 
Generally favorable conditions contin- 
ued in the Rocky Mountain area where 
the range is goad to excellent and live- 
stock thriving in most places. Showers} 
have been helpful also in parts of the) 
Southwest, but rather generally in the) 
Middle Atlantic area, especially in Vir- | 
ginia, Maryland, West Virginia, and | 
much of Pennsylvania droughty condi-) 
tions continue with only very local re-| 
lief. There was also but little rain of) 
consequence in New York. | 
Small Grains —The ground remained | 
generally too dry to plow in the Middle 
Atlantic States and eastern Ohio Val- | 
ley, but in central parts of the latter | 
ar... good rains were received and plow- 
ing and seeding were favored. The) 
ground is in good condition also in the 
Southwest and in the Great Plains, ex- 
cept that it is still too hot and dry in) 
much of Texas. Rain is needed in the| 


214) 


















Bil igher 
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Steers and New 


4 


ber, 
new high top for 


Sept. 16 in a review of the markets for 
agricultural products. 
for 


products and decreases 


text: 

Hay markets were generally steady to 
stronger in contrast to the continued 
weakness of grains and feed stuffs, Trad- 
ing in poultry, butter and cheese remained 
quiet with practically no important price 
changes. Sharply increased receipts de- 
pressed egg markets somewhat. In- 
creased demand, both foreign and do- 
mestic, was reported for raw cotton.) 
Potatoes continued to advance. 


Wheat Prices Declined 
To New Low Levels 


Wheat prices declined to new low levels 
for the season during the second week of 
September, influenced principally by 
heavy offerings of new Canadian Spring 
wheat and by official forecasts of larger 
Spring wheat yields in North America 
than were in prospect a month ago. 
Demand ruled dull for the moderate 
offerings of wheat feeds and prices de- 
clined. The continued downward trend 





lin the grain markets and reports of 


heavy farm feeding of home-grown-feeds 
curtailed buying interest. However a 
growing demand was reported in mar- 
kets in and around the drought=area for 





Pacific Northw:st for conditioning the 
soil, while in other parts of the West 
the dry weather favored rapid advance 
of Fall plowing agd seeding. 
Corn.—With additional showers, some 
late corn in the northern portion of the, 
main producing area shows further im- 
rovement. The crop is maturing rap- | 
idly and much is now out oi frost dan-| 
ger in northern sections, with cutting | 
in progress. In Iowa the state of ma-' 
turity :anges from about four-fifths 
safe in the north to one-half in the} 
south, while more «han hal is now safe 
in northern Illinois. | 
The crop report of the Department of | 
Agriculture, as of Sept. 1, shows that 
during the months of July and August, 
1£30, there was, because of the prevail- 
ing drought, a loss in- the prospective 
corn crop of: about 820,000,000 bushels, 
with 527,000,000 bushels of this total loss 
accounted for in an area comprising the 
seven important corn States of Kentucky, | 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri | 
and Kansas. In these seven States the | 
average deficiency in rainfall for the two | 
months was 3.35 inches, which makes for 
each inch deficiency in rainfall a corre- | 
sponding loss in the corn crop of 157,-| 
500,000 bushels. In these seven States | 
the preliminary estimate of corn acre-| 
age was 43,364,000 acres, which makes, | 
on the average, a deficiency of 1 inch| 
in rainfall correspond to a loss of 3.63} 
bushels of corn per acre. In actual water | 
equivalent the deficiency in rainfall for 
these two months amounted, on the aver- | 





‘ 





age, to 378 tons of water for each acre | 
of corn in the area of seven States, or} 
81 tons for each bushel reduction in pros- 


pective yield from July 1 to Sept. 1. 





Fair Progress Reported | 
In Cotton Picking 


Cotton.—Rainfall of one to about three! 
inches was general over the Cotton Belt, 
except in some western section, with 
temperatures above normal. There was 
considerable interruption to picking, es- | 
pecially in the central States of the belt, | 
but fair progress was reported in most | 
sections. 


| 
_In Texas there was further deteriora- | 
tion of cotton in some northern and west- | 
ern localities where it continued dry, but | 


new growth is reported in central and | 


northern districts where recent rains oc- | 


curred, with but little change in the | 
general condition for the State. ‘In Ok- 
lahoma the drought has been largely re- | 


. | fi P sis. 
lieved and weekly progress of cotton was | or grade basis 


ing and ginning general. In the central 


States of the belt there was more or less | 


damage reported to staple by frequent 
rains, with considerable interruption to 
picking; otherwise, conditions were fairly 
favorable. In the northeastern districts 
progress of cotton was variable, but gen- 
erally in the more eastern States bolls 
are opening rapidly, prematurely in 
many places. There was some interrup- 
tion to picking in North Carolina, though 
harvest has begun to the extreme north- 
ern sections of the belt. 


Miscellaneous Crops.—Pastures © are 
still rather dry in most sections from 
New York south to South Carolina, and 
also in parts of the Southwest, but the 
beneficial rains of the past week or so 
have materially improved conditions 
throughout central parts of the country. 


The great western grazing sections con- | 


tinue to report conditions generally ex- 
cellent, with an increase of stock watei 
in some previously dry areas. 

Late vegetable and truck crops were 
substantially benefited by the increased 
moisture, with prospects now consid- 
erably better than for some past weeks. 
Continued dry weather in the Middle At- 


lantic States, however, caused progres- | 


sive deterioration, with much suffering, 
Sugar cane showed renewed growth un- 
der more favorable conditions, while cit- 
tus is making fair to excellent advance. 


Care of Machines 
For Milking Urged 








Method Suggested to Lessen 
Bacteria Content 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
been treated with heat or a chlorine 
solution is one of the principal sources of 
dacterial contamination of milk, and if 
the milking machine is not washed 
thoroughly clean and effectively treated 
with heat or chlorine, the result may 
e that the milk will contain bacteria 
large numbers, says the bulletin. 
The publication discuss2s the neces- 
tity for proper cleaning of the milking 
wipment, the parts of the equipment 
Which require special attentJon, the heat 
treatment for killing bacteria, the effect 
of heat on the rubber parts, and varia- 
tions of the heat method. It is illus- 
wated, to show the simple operations 
and arrangements which scientific in- 
festigation and experience on good dairy 
rms have found to be effective in kill- 
bg bacteria in the milking equipment. 


“ f) 
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certain feeds to mix with roughage. The} 
linseed meal market was barely steady 
with demand hardly keping pate with pro- 
duction. Prices of cottonseed meal 
averaged lower with freer offerings. 
Official estimate of the cotton erdp sug- 
gests that supplies of meal -this, season 
will not be much different.than last year. 
Gluten feed prices held steady but:hominy | 
feed was lower with corn: Alfalfa meal 
quotations were higher, reflecting the 
firm hay situation. 

Prairie hay markets were generally 
stronger with a good demand for the light 
offerings of the better grades. Alfalfa 
prices at the leading markets were gen- 
erally unchanged from those of the previ- 
ous week. Low grade hay was moving 
slowly. 

The estimate of all hay production was 
further reduced during August, showing 
an output forecast in the September 
report approximately 18 per ‘cent less 
than in 1929, 12 per cent below the five 
year average and also below production 
in any season since 1918. Supplies on 
farms may be even lower than these pro- 
duction figures would indicate, for in a! 
number of States the failure of pastures 
has compelled many farmers to begin 
feeding hay several months earlier than 
usual. 


Erratic Price Movement 


Noted in Cotton Market 
The cotton market witnessed erratic 
| price movement during the second week 


jof September with the average price in 


10 markets for middling %-inch 10.20 
cents on Sept. 13 compared with 10.61 
the week previous and 17.84 the corre- 
sponding day last season. Both foreign 
and domestic demand for raw cotton im- 
proved. Some reports indicated that pro- 
ducers were indifférent to selling at pres- 
ent price levels. Sales of spot cotton re- 
ported in ten designated markets for the 
week ended Sept. 13 amounted to 199,- 
408 bales compared with 235,482 for the 
same week last year. The Government 
crop report of Sept. 8 indicated a 1930 
cotton production of 14,340,000 bales, 
which is 22,000 bales less than the pros- 
pects indicated a month ago and 488,000 
bales less than last year’s crop. 

Fed yearling steers and heifers and 
best light steers advanced generally 50 
cents at Chicago during the second week 
of September but medium weight weighty 


jcattle lost as much, creating marked 
| price premiums for the former on a grade} 
Little cattle, particu-} 


fair, with bolls opening rapidly and pick- | ary Coss thewing Shieh, were Sears 


|tively scarce but the advances of the 
| week previous attracted many compara- 
tively lpng-fed beeves to the shambles 
\the run of such kinds, particularly from 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Iowa and IIli- 
jnois being liberal. Missouri and Kansas 
| also contributed rather freely to the sup- 
vlv of heavy-fed steers. In the yearling 
trade, the week uncovered a new high top 
for the season at $13.10 at Chicago. 
| With the available crop of finished year- 
|lings small, and dressed trade on good 
jand choice beef active and firm, addi- 
|tional price up-turns are being predicted 
| by many in the trade. Chicago cattle re- 
|ceipts during the second week of Sep- 
|te:aber carried approximately 6,000 
| western grassers, affording stocker and 
|feeder buyers an attractive selection, 

| Hog prices worked higher early in the 
}second week of the month but medium 





| Domestic Grain Stocks 
‘Show Increase in Week 


| Volume of Cereal Grains Above 
| 1929 Figure 
! Increased commercial grain stocks all 
along the line are shown to be in store at 
| the principal United States markets at 
| the close of the week ended Sept. 17, ac- 
cording to a comparative statement just 
made public by the, Department of Ag- 
riculture. The increases are shown in 
| the following official figures on domestie 
grain in store and afloat at domestic 
markets for the week. 
Wheat.—214,084,000 bushels, a jump 
from 204,408,000 the previous week and 
| 192,843,000 a year ago. Corn.—5,019,000 
against 4,857,000 the previous week and 
| 4,464,000 a year ago. Oats.—31,358,000 
against 28,769,000 the previous week and 
27,255,000 a year ago. Rye.—14,930,000 
against 14,303,000 the previous week and 
9,684,000 a year ago. Barley.—14,028.- 
000 against 13,031,000 the previous week 
and 12,294,000 a year ago. Flax.—1,155,- 
000 against 837,000 previous week and 
583,000 a year ago. 
: The total of Canadian grain in store 
in bond in the United States markets 
during the week included 16,424,000 
bushels of wheat, 55,000 bushels of oats, 
172,000 bushels of rye, 1,125,000 bushels 
of barley, no flax figures. These show 
increases for wheat, oats and rye com- 
pared with the previous week but de- 
creases compared with a year ago, while 
barley is the same as week ago but un- 
der the figures of a year back. 






the Department of Agriculture stated on included 


notably wheat, according ‘to the Depart- | 
ment’s statement, which follows in full)at 


jraulec 








Price Levels Reached a 
For Varieties of Livestock 





Review of Markets by Department of Agricultute Shows 
New High Top for Season Recorded for Yearling 


Low for Wheat 





| Higher price levels for some lines ofjand heavy butchers closed mostly 10 to 
livestock were reached in mid-Septem-|15 cents lower. Supplies continued to run | 
with yearling steers recorded at ajconsiderably below the volume of mar- | 
the season in Chicago,|ketings of a year ago. Chicago receipts 


a smaller percentage of un- 
finished ‘fogs, possibly due to the sharp 
discounts in prices that were enforced 


were registered for some|the previous week when. offers of such 
aes : others,| kinds -weré: liberal. 


Choice light and 
medium Wei_ ‘ butchers. closed the week 
Chicago with a top of $11.15 while 
half-fat -140 to 155 pound hogs sold 
largely at. $9.75 to $1° and good packing 
sows .ayeraging from 350 pounds down 
$9 to $9.25. 

A healthy demand on eastern shipping | 
account and an awakening interest for 
thin lambs from cot try sources. were 
strengthenin factors that tended.to off- 
set large marketings. The trade, al- | 
though displaying an easier tendency, , 
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showed an advance of 50 to 75 cents over 
the week previous on all grades of 
; Slaughtered lambs. Sheep advanced fully 
2" cents and feding lambs 10 to 15 cents. 
Range‘ lambs reached an extreme top of 
$9.65 at Chicago with the bulk of the fat 
lambs bringing $9 to $9.40. Native 
|lambs topped at $9.50. 

Occasional slight concessions in’ prices 
were granted in order to close sales on 
the Boston wool market but firm adher- 
ence to asking prices was most generally 
noted. Strictly combing 64’s and finer 
Ohio and similar wools were firm at 75 
to 77 cents, scoured basis, on a rather 
small turn-over. Strictly combing 48’s 
to 50’s fleeces were a little more active 
with prices firm. In some cases improve- 
ment was noted in demand for 64’s and 
finer Territory wools. Prices were more 
steady on original bag lines at 70 to 73 
cents scoured basis for averagé French 
combing to better staple. 


No Definite Price Trend 
Apparent in Butter Market 


General undertone of the butter mar- 
ket was’ nervous and unsettled in mid- 
September with no clearly defined price 
trend apparent. Conditions at Chicago 
were a trifle better than.in the East, 
prices holding fairly steady during the 
second week of the month. Many op- 
erators are of the opinion ‘that the 
“make” of butter is steadily declining 
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from week to week. The cold storage re- 


rt showed holdings. on Sept. 1 of 143,- 
96,000 pounds, compared with 168,952,- 
000 last year and the five year average of 
147,076,000 pounds. Cool weather pre- 
vailed over most of the producing terri- 
tory but as pastures in most localities are 
still suffering from the dry Summer, 
considerable feeding of fodder and feed 
concentrates was reported as dairymen 
in general are endeavoring to keep up the 
flow of: milk. a 

Wisconsin primary cheese markets dur- 
ing the second week of September receded 
to a barely steady position, illustrated by 
reduced quotations and frequent conces- 
sions. Trading throughout the week was 
|decidedly slow. «Production in Wiscgn- 
\sin continues to fall increasingly short of 
last year. but in general the -trade does 
not look for further rapid declines in 
production ‘at this time. Stocks. of 
American cheese held in storage in the 
United States on Sept..1 amounted to 
87,253,000 pounds, which is about 695,- 
000 pounds in excess of holdings on the 
same date a year ago and 7,649,000 
pounds in excess of the Sept. 1 ‘five-year 
average holdings. 

The recent improvement in. climatic 
conditions in the chief commercial egg 
producing sections of the Middle West 
has not only been conducive to a larger 
egg yield per hen but it has also im- 





|proved marketing coriditions so that not 
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only more but better eggs are now being 
shipped. © Price declines of 1 to 1% 
cents Were reported. on ‘the New York 
market during the second week“of Sep- 
tember. While the 
caused a shortage in the supplies of cur- 
rent receipts, necessitating heavy with- 
drawal from cold storage, the quantity of 
eggs remaining in storage on Sept. 1.is 
still very large. The cold storage re~ 
port of the United States Department of 
Agriculture shows a total. of» 10,375,000 
cases of eggs in storage on Sept. 1 this 
year as. compared with 8,547,000 - cases 
last year and a Sept. 1\five-year average 
of 9,517,000 cases. . 


More and Better Eggs 
Now Being Shipped 


4 


storing this Fall. may not-belas great as 
a year ago, it should be strong enough 
to offer considerable support to the mar- 
ket from now on, and enable dealers to 
clear their daily receipts without having 
to offer unusual concessions. Very little 
change in price was noted in current 
poultry markets. f 

Potato prices were firm to higher in 
spite of much heavier shipments. Early 
Chios and Cobblers had. advanced in 
southeastern Minnesota to: $2 to $2.30 
per 100 pounds. Peach:shipments drop- 


/ 


[ 


ped sharply. Bushel baskets’of best two- 
inch Elbertas were bringing $1.75 to 





THERE’s a harmony between the natural loveliness of this modern age 
and the natural, mild goodness of Camels, And if you find them keep- 
ing company, don’t be surprised. 

Camel has given the world the luxury of a naturally mild cigarette 
—a cigarette that preserves all the refreshing fragrance of the choice, 
mild tobaccos from which it is made—a cigarette that is delightfully 
smooth, but never flat, never parched, never tasteless. 


Modern smokers are awake to the fact that mere flatness doesn’t 


mean mildness. That’s one reason there’s such a swing to Camels. 
Watch it right in your own crowd. Join them in Camels—a smoke 
that’s enjoyable all the way—all the time. 


(CAMELS 


G4” 


“EASY TO LISTEN TO”—CAMEL PLEASURE HOUR 


Wednesday evenings 
associated stations. 


on N. B.C, metwork, WJZ and 


Consult your local radio time table, 








recent. drought | 


Althobgh the demand for poultry for | 
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French Import Duty 
Is Increased on Corn 


French governmental decree pro- 
mulgated Sept. 12, 1930, increases the 
import duty, on corn (in the grain) from 
10 to 24 francs per 100 kilos gross. This 
rate applies uniformly to all countries, 
according to a cable from Acting Com- 
mercial Attache Daniel J. Reagan, Paris, 
to. the Department of Commerc 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
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$2 at Michigan loading stations with 
similar fruit. in western. New York at 
$1.35 to $1.50. 

The southeastern Wisconsin f. 0. b. 
market for cabbage was dull at $9 to $10 
|per ton. Apples held firm at Michigan 
|points with Wealthys and Alexanders 
bringing $1.35: to $1.40 per bushel. City 
prices of apples showed very little 
change. The Michigan shipping . point 
market strengthened on Bartlett pears to 
$1,40 to $1.45 a’bushel, Terminal. mat- 
kets were mostly lower except on Cali- 
f.rnia Bartletts which brought $2 to 
$2.75 per. box. Lettuce was selling con- 
siderably higher in the large cities, Cali- 
fornia Iceherg type ranging from $3.50 to 
| $5.50 per crate. Sweet potato prices ad- 
vanced slightly, but. markets for onions 
were rather weak under increasing ship- 
me..ts. ‘ 








© 1930, R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co., Winstou-Selem, N. Ge 
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Utilities Inquiry | 
‘Is Dismissed 
In California, 

Two Mémbers of State Rail. 
road Commission Dissent 


In Case of Political Ex- 
penditures 





j / 
State of California: 
Sacramento, Sept. 17. 

An investigation of political expendi- 
tures by certain southern California pub- 
lic. utilities has been dismissed by the | 
State Railroad Commission in a divided 
opinion, three to two, according to a) 
statement issued by the Commission. _ 

The majority held that the expendi- 
tures were shown to have been charged | 
to the companies’ surplus accounts and 
that the services rendered by the utilities 
were not impaired by the withdrawal of | 
company employes for political work. | 

The two dissenting members held that | 
the actvities of two utilities presented | 
“a sharp challenge to the effectiveness | 
of the system of regulation.” | 

The Commission’s statement follows 
i® full text: 

In a divided opinion, Commissioners 
Clyde L. Seavey and William J. Carr dis- 
senting, the Railroad Commission dis- 
missed its investigation into expendi- 
tures made by Southern California Edi- 
son Company, Los Angeles Gas and 
Electric Corporation, Southern Counties 
Gas Company and Southern California 
@:s Company for political purposes, and 
the diverting of the time and efforts of 
the employes of those corpotations to 
the advancement of political causes. The 
“political causes” in question were in 
connection with a municipal election held 
on June 4, 1929, in the City of Los Ange- 
les, at which bond; for the development 
of certain municipal projects were, voted 
upon. 

Commissioners Decoto, Louttit and 
Whitesell in dismissing the investigation 
held that while. the record shows the 
Southern Counties Gas Company ex- 
pend§d for election purposes $200; 
Southern California Gas Company, $1,- 
683.35; Southern California Edison Com- 
pany, $45,608.05; and Los Angeles Gas 
and Electric Corporation, $ ‘3,282.58, the 
record further shows that the expendi- 
tures were charged by the:companies to 
their surplus account, and no. part 
thereof was charged to operating ex- 
penges. They held that as a result the 
rate payers would not be called upon to 
pay any part of such election expendi- 
tures. 

Furthermore, the majority opinion de-| 
clared that: “The testimony of various 
witnesses shows that the public utility 
services rendered by the respective com- 
panies were not impaired by the with- 
drawal of company employes from» their 
regular duties during the election pe- 
riod.” 

Commissioners Seavey and. Carr. in 
dissenting held that: 

“While it may be that utilities have 
the legal right to engage in extensive 
and costly —- a utilizing 
for this purpose their regular apetesiie 
force, this right is subject to at least 
two qualifications, -to-wit:” 

(1) The full cost of such activities 
must be charged against and borne by 
corporate surplus, to the end that none 
is reflected in the current costs of op- 
eration, and 

(2) Any utilization of the regular op- 
érating force must be such as not to 
impair or detract from the standards and 
character of service to which the pubtic 
is justly entitled: 

“To see that utilities are kept within 
their legal rights in this respect is 
clearly the duty of this Commission and 
within its jurisdiction. 








> “As to Southern Counties Gas Com- 
pany of California and Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Company, their expenditures 
and activities were nominal. The former 
withdrew none of its regular employes 
from their duties and the number with- 
drawn by the latter was insignificant. 
Were this all that was developed in the 
investigation, this proceeding might well 
be dismissed under the maxim de min- 
imis non curat lex. However, an entirely 
different situation developed in respect 
to the other two companies—one which 
presents a sharp challenge to the ef- 
fectiveness of the system of regulation 
to properly cope with it. 

Commissioner Decoto in concurring 
with the majority held that: “The con- 
trol of the corporate acts of any cor- 
poration, including public utilities, is 
placed directly in the hands of the board 
of directors of such corporation, and the 
duty of the directoms is that of the high- 
est trust and authority in connection 
with the affairs of the corporation. * * * 
It is their duty to promote the interest 
of the stockholders and the corporation, 
* * * to take whatever steps are needful 
to protect the business of the corpora- 
tion as a whole, to prevent if possible 
the severance of its property and the 
unwise taking thereof by a municipality 
and to expend the funds * * * for the 
benefit of the stockholders. This Com-| 
mission can not usurp the duties of the 
board of directors.” 





Navigation Channel 


4) Sought by Georgia 


Conference Called to Discuss 
Water Route to Gulf 


State of Georgia: 
Atlanta, Sept. +17. 


Development of the Coosa and Ala- 
bama Rivers to provide a 9-foot navi- 

ation channel from Rome, Ga., to the 
Gulf of Mexico at Mobile, Ala., will be 
the subject of a conference to be held 
at Rome on Sept. 22 bY °State officials 
and civic organizations . throughout 
Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi, . ac- 
cording to Governor L..G, Hardman, who 
will be one of the principal speakers 
at the meeting and will represent “the 
State government of Georgia. 

Governor Bibb Graves,..of . Alabama, 
also is to participate in the conference, 
Governor Hardman stated, along’ with 
officials of the, Mississippi Valley Im- 
provement Association. 

Cooperation between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States of Georgia and 
Alabama is contemplated under the ten- 
tative plan to provide a navigable chan- 
nel for water-borne commerce tothe 
Gulf of Mexico through a section now 
wholly dependent upon rail transporta- 
tion, the Governor stated, also pointing 
out that Government surveys have in- 
ve the feasibility of the plan? 


' re ae 
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“Radio 


1 ,on which the rates could be promulgated 


Plans for constructing a short-wave broadcasting system inwEngland 
which will link British possessions in all parts of the world by radio 
form a part of the proposed reconstruction of the entire broadcasting 


system of the British Isles. 


The photograph shows radio towers at 


Brookman’s Park, England, one of the stations of the British Broadcast- 
ing Company, a division of the Postal Department of the British Govern- 
ment, which will be a unit of the new short-wave broadcasting system, 
according to information made available at the Department of Commerce. 


Great Britain Plans Short-wave Station 


_ As Link With All Parts of Her Empire 


Radio ‘Specialist of Department of Commerce Describes) 


Importance of Undertaking About to Be Launched 


Great Britain’s move to construct a 
permanent short-wave empire broadcast- 
ing station of world-wide range is an im- 
portant step in the advance of British 
radio, and“ should prove of cons:cerable 
value in further tying together England 
and its numerous widespread possessions, 
according to an oral statement Sept. 17 
by the radio specialist with the Electrical 
Division.of the Department of Commerce, 
Lawrence D. Batson. 

The United States with its three or 
four broadcasting stations of world-wide 
scope has made many friends with for- 

ign nations. through these short-wave 
transmitters, as has Holland/ and Ger- 
many with their huge stations, he stated. 
Anyone with radio receiving equipment 
of adequate sensibility can get these sta- 
tions anywhere in the world, he said. 

rfo ne inforntation was made 
available by Mr. Batson: 


Great Britain’s proposal for a new. 


world-wide short-wave~broadcasting sta- 
tion is undoubtedly one. of the big steps 
which that country is making towards 
reconstructing its entire broadcasting 
system, The British Isles had 21. radio 
stations previous to the institution of this 
ew plan. About half ofthese stations 
possessed good power, while the re- 
mainder were just local stations. The 
key station under: the old system was 
station 2LO of London, which was of 





3,000 watts power. and covered England 


quite well. 


Recent reports are to the effect that 
be reduced 
stations, all 
British “Broadcasting 


the number of -stations wi 
to about seven regiona 
operated by the 
Corporation, a, division of the postal de- 


partment of that government, which con- | 


trols all British broadcasting. Each sta- 


tion under the proposed plan will have | 
two wave lengths, one for relaying Lon-| 


don programs and. the other for -broad- 
casting local programs. . 

The first broadcasting station under 
the new system to be put into operation 


is located at Brookman’s Park, just north | 


of London. This station™has been op- 
erating since last Spring. The locations 
of the rest of ‘these large stations are 
Swansea in southern Wales, -Dayentry.in 
‘central 


transmitter at Belfast, Ireland. 


England’s proposed world-wide stefion | 
at Daventry will probably be in a-elass 
with those of the United States as well | 
It is re-| 
ported that work on the new transmitter 
will begin within a few months, and that 
the Empire | broadcast 
service will operate for a short period 


as Germany’s and Holland’s. 


to begin with 
daily. 


Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Records on Airport Projects 


Maintained by 


Federal Agency 


Airway Bulletin Section Files Information on 4,500 
Fields of an Emergency Character 


Topic IV: Communications: 


Publications and Records 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


their places in the administrative organizations. 


with Communications. 


By John Groves, - 


The present series deals 
o 
‘ 


Chief, Airway Bulletin Section, Aeronautics Branch, Department of Commerce 


A considerable increase in private 
flying has been noted due to the many- 
requests now being received for route 


information from pilot owners of air- * 


craft. Recently a request was received 
from an owner in New England wish- 
ing to fly his own plane to Montana 
for the holiday season. An owner of a 
central Illinois newspaper applied for 
inform:tion as to possible routes from 
his home city to the West coast and 
planned to pilot a newly acquired plane 
himself. 
‘ * * ok . 


N AERIAL honeymoon was planned 
from information. received from 
the records of the Airway Bulletin 
Section. Still another instance’ is the 
the case of the publisher of a large 
metropolitan daily who has made sev- 
eral trips during the last 12 months 
in -his own plane and has made use of 
the special service made available by 
this Section. 

A request. from a European owner 
of-a light plane who intends to make 
a vacation aerial tour of the United 
States during the coring: Summer has 
recently come to hand. Many other in- 
stances of a similar nature can be 
recorded but those referred to are suffi- 
cient to bring out the fact that private 
owners are beginning to appear In 
substantial numbers and that in the 
majority of instances they fly their own 
craft. 

The Airway Bulletin Section is 
charged with maintaining statistical 
records of airport developments and in 
addition to the regularly constituted 
airports and landing fields’ has on file 
information on some 4,500 fields of 
purely emergency character. ? 


Twice each year a canvass of these 
fields is conducted to determine their 
status. Owing*to the constant changes 
in these fields due to the rotation of 
crops, erection of hazards and the like, 


it has been found of prime importance | 


to conduct this semi-annual canvass 
in order that records may be posted 
and kept up to date at all times. 

a 


NFORMATION on these fields al- 

though not published, is maintained 
in good order for the use of all de- 
siring such data and as a vital part 
of the records of the Section is re- 
ferred to continuously. 

The Airway Bulletin Section pre- 
pares a semimonthly tabulation of 
airports and airway changes which in- 
cludes certification of private aero- 
nautical lights, changes in airway in- 
termediate fields and beacon sites, 
special warnings, proposed airports, 
airport discontinuances and changes 
and other items of general interest 
to operators of aircraft. This appears 
as ayregular section of the Air Com- 
merce Bulletin published on the 1st 
and 15th of each month. 

With the steady increase in the es- 
tablishment and equipping of air- 

rts the Airway Bulletin Section has 

een forced to add personnel at reg- 

ular intervals to keep abreast of: de- 
velopments. The Section plans to con- 
tinue the work as outlined although 
it is possible that further services 
of a. similar character will be under- 
taken. 

The Airway Bulletin may be re- 


ceived by those interested by applying | 


to the Airway Bulletin Section, De- 
een of Commerce, Washington, 
eo; 


In the next of this series of articles on “Communications: Publications and 
Records” to appear in the issue of Sept. 19, Griffith Evans, Editorigl Division, 
Bureau of Fore:gn and Domestic Commerce, -will discuss Government publica- 


tionsas an agency of trade promotion. 
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i England, one between Manches- 
ter and Sheffield in northern England, 
one between Glasgow and Edinburgh, } 
Scotland, and a national station single | 


ay 


‘ 


' Listing of Auto 
_ Insurance Rates 


| 


Further Study Necessary Be- 
fore Announcement of 
Compulsory Figures Is 
Made in Massachusetts 





| Commonwealth. of Massachusetts: 
peng Boston, Sept. 17. 


| Unable to determine the permanent 
/1931 schedule of compulsory automobile 
jliability insurance rates in time for pro- 
;mulgation Sept. 15, the State Insurance 
,Commissioner, Merton L. Brown, post- 
‘poned his- announcement of rates to be 
established. The promulgation will not 
jbe delayed longer than necessary, he 
said. 

, That there will be changes from the 
1931 tentative schedule mad’: public two 
weeks ago is officially declared. 

| Decision to postpone promulgation was 
‘made late on the afternoon of Sept. 15. 
On behalf of Commissioner Brown, 
Deputy Commissioner Cogswell an- 
nounced: “In order that further study 
‘may be made, it has ‘been decided to 
,defer for a few days the establishment 
_and promulgation of rates for compul- 
sory automobile insurance for 1931.” 

} . Although it has been commonly un- 
derstood that Sept. 15 was the last day 


jand furthermore that such date is speci- 
| fied in the statutes, the Attorney General, 
Joseph E. Warner, has ruled that the 
jaction may be deferred if it is in the 
jinterest of the. public. 

_The opinion of the Attorney General, 
given. the Insurance Commissioner last 
year, Says in part: 


- 


Fire Prevention 


Attorney General of Florida 


é 


State of Florida: 

The manufacturers of a chec!: protec- 
tive device who furnish purchasers of 
their machines with check forgery. in- 
surance policies covering losses for a 
period of two years do not come within 
the Florida insurance laws because the 
insurance protection is incidental to the 
sale of the machine, the Attorney Gen- 
‘eral, Fred H. Davis, has just held in an 
opinion to the State Treasurer and In- 
surance Commissioner, W. V. Knott. 

A renewal of t'e policies at the expira- 
tion of two years under a service and 
guarantee agreement, however, would 
fall within the insurance Jaws and can 
not be carried out except upon compliance 
of the laws governing insurance agents 
land the solicitation of insurance, Mr. 
een nanan EDP PD PLDI 


such date which you were not satisfied 
were in fact just, reasonable and non- 
| discriminatory. 

“Justice is paramount; the date is 
|secondary. I can not think the Legis- 
|lature intended the contrary. If in fact 
|your inability to determine rates on the 
fifteenth which are adequate, just, rea- 
sonable and nondiscriminatory be due 
to incomplete investigation you deem 
vital for determination of adequate, just, 
reasonable and. nondiscriminatory classi- 
fication and premium charges, which may 
affect the entire rate structure, it is ob- 
vious that you should conclude such in- 





“If you can not’ fix classification and 
charges which are just, reasonable and 
nondiscriminatory upon the date re- 
quired by the statutes; you would not 
be performing your duty if you promul- 
gated classifications and charges upon 


Two States Decree 
Fire Prevention Week 


'Governors of North Carolina 
And South Dakota Ask 


Cooperation of Citizens 


State of North Carolina: 

, Raleigh, Sept. 17. 
Governor O. Max Gardier issued a 
proclamation Sept. .15. designating the 
week of Oct. 5 as Fire Prevention Week 
in North Carolina. Pointing out that 
the State’s fire loss last year was ap- 
proximately $1,250,000 less than its 
average loss of the last eight years, the 
Governor attributed. much of the im- 
provement to the “fine educational work 
| done throughout North Carolina every 
year during Fire Prevention Week.”: The 
| greatest loss caused by fire, he said, is in 
| human.life. - Last-year-265 -persons-were: 
| killed by*fire in the State. r 


State of South Dakota: 

Pierre, Sept. 17. 
The week of Oct. 5-11 has been -set 
aside ag Fire Prevention Week in South 
Dakota; according to a proclamation of 
Governor. W. J. Bulow issued recently. 
The: fir¢ waste situation “challenges the 
earnest icg@nsideration and cooperation. of 
all the}citizens of South Dakota,” the 
Governor ‘said, in asking that all known 

fire hazards be eliminated. 


Panama Canal Traffic 
Decreases in August 


Panama Canal traffic during August 
was less'than in the previous month and 
less than in August of last year, accord- 
ing to a statement on Sept. 16 by the 
canal administration. 

The statement follows in full text: 

During the month of August, 1930, 
465 commercial vessels and 19 small 
launches transited the canal. Tolls on 
the commercial vessels aggregated $2,- 
080,230.42, and on the launches $111, or 
a total tolls collection of $2,080,341.42. 

The daily average of commércial ves- 
sels was 15 and the average tolls col- 
lection was $67,104.21, as compared 
with 15.74 and $70,841.19 for the pre- 
vious month, and an average of 17.45 
transits and $75,078.64 for August, 1929. 
The average. amount of tolls paid by 
each of the commercial transits was 
$4,473.61, as compared with $4,468.28 for 
the month of July, 1930. 





Applications Announced 
By Radio Commission 


Station WBAL, Baltimore, operated by 
the Consolidated Gas Electric Light and 
Power Company, of that eity, on Sept. 
116 filed” with the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion an application to increase its power 
from 10,000 to the maximum of 50,000 
watts. The station operates on the 1,060 
|kilocycle channel, sharing with Station 
| WTIC, Hartford, Conn., which is li- 
censed for 50,000 watts. 

Other applications received by the 
; Commission on Sept. 16 were made pub- 
i lic as follows: 
| WBAL, Consolidated Gas Electric Light 

& Power Company of Baltimore, Hanover 
| Pike, Glen Morris, Md., construction per- 
mit to move transmitter (location to be 
determined), install new equipment, and 
increase power from 10 kw. to 50 kw. on 
| 1,060 ke. 

The New Haven Broadcasting Co., 5 Bea- 
con Avenue, New Haven, Conn., construc- 
tion permit to erect a new station to use 
1,420 ke., 250 w., and day time hours. 

WMCA, Knickerbocker Broadcasting Co., 

Inc., D. L. and W. R. R. Terminal, Hoboken, 
| N. J., construction permit to make changes 
| in equipment. 
W6XAJ, Globe Wirelesk, Ltd., portable, 
| Cypress, Calif., license to cover construc- 
tion permit for 1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 4,795, 
6,425, 8,650, 12,850, 17,300 ke., 1 kw., ex- 
perimental service. 

WQV, R. C. A. Communications, Inc., 
Rocky Point, N. Y., renewal of limited pub- 
lic license for 14,800 ke., 80 kw. 

WBL, Radio Corporation of America- 
Ohio Co., Buffalo, N. Y., modification of 
license covering high frequency transmitter 
for 4,775, 8,570 ke. 100 w., marine relay 
service, 

WBL, Radio Corp. of America-Ohio Co., 
| Buffalo, N, Y., modification of license cov- 
| ering high frequency transmitter for 4,775, 
| 5,525, 8,570 ke., 100 w., coastal service. 

W1XQ, American Telephone & Telegraph 

| Co., Bradley, Me., renewal of experimental 
| license for 50 to 75 ke., 25 kw. 
W1XR, American Telephone & Telegraph 
|Co., portable within State of Maine, re- 
newal of experimental license for 50 to 70 
ke, 1 kw. : 











Insurance 


‘State Postpones | Policy Given With Check Device 
_ Not Subject to Insurance Law 


Says, However, That Statute 


Applies to Renewal Policies Not Incidental to 
Sale of Machines 


Tallahessee, Sept. 17. 


Davis ruled. His op#iion follows in full 
text: 


This is in answer to your letter of Sept. 
8, requesting my opinion as to whether 
or not the Florida insurance laws apply 
to the proposa] of the Todd Company, 
manufacturers of protective check de- 
vice, who have tentatively arranged to 
purchase blanket insurance coverage 
from the General Indemnity Corporation 
of America so that the Todd Company 
|can, provide to purchasers of their check 
writing machines at the time of purchase 


a in the amount of $10,000, these | ceipts for money from other persons te 


policies to cover losses due to alteration 


| of the face of the check and to the for-| 


|gery of signature of the check writer 
}owner. As a part of this agreement it 


reimburse the General Indemnity Cor- 


| poration as underwriter against each and | 


every loss occurring under the policy, 
and shall pay the underwriter a certain 
| premium for each volicy for the use of 
the. underwriter’s name in issuing the 
policy in the first instance. 

In so far as the initia] arrangement is 


| concerned, that is, the selling of a check 
protecting machine and accompanying 
the sale with a policy agreeing to protect 
the purchaser of the machine for a period 
of two years after sale is concerned, I 
am of the opinion that the insurance laws 
{of the State will,not apply to such an 


Announcing 


| is proposed that the Todd Company shall | 





the agreement concerning the indemni 
of the purchaser is merely a ~ohaeeal 


and subordinate agreement to the prin-- 


cipal obligation which is one of purchase 
and sale of the check protecting machina, 
the protection being furnished merely 
as an incident ta the sale. 


Another »roposition involved is the 


proposal of the Todd Company on the . 


expiration of these two years $10,000 
check alteration and forgery of signa- 
ture policies to renew them by a service 
and guarantee agreement, for which the 
Todd Company will collect from its con- 
tracting party the sum of $30.00 per 
annum. The question is asked 7 to 

tion 


|whether or not the latter propos 


falls within the purview of the insurancd 
laws of the Staterof Florida as to the 
solicitation and issuance of insurance of 


the Todd Company, which is pot a li- = 


censed insurance company and 
of which are not licensed insurance 
agents. : 


e agents _ 


Under section 6207 of the Compiled’ 
General Laws, it is provided that any”” 
person or firm wko receives receipts for’ * 
money on account of or on a contract of *” 


insurance made by him or for any insur- 
ance company, etc., or who receives re- 


be remitted to ary such company, firm, 
association, etc. for a policy of insurance 
or any renewal thereof, although such 
policy of insurance is not signed by him 


or them as agent or representative of .. 


such company or who in anywise directly 
or indir ctly makes or cause to be made 
any contract of insurance for or on ac- 
count of any insurance company shall be 
deemed an insurance agent and subject 
to the laws governing such agents. It 
appears to me that under the last men- 
tioned statute the proposal of the Todd 
Company to provide service and guar- 
antee »~reements involving a renewal of 
the policies as above mentioned falls 
within the in~-~once laws of +*'~ State 
and can not be carried out «~--~t upon 
comr!«*=-- with the laws of this State 
governine insurance agents and the so- 


vestigation before promulgation of rates.” :arrangement, because in such insurance’! licitation of insurance. 
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STUDEBAKER’S 
new Dictator Eight 
lower prices 


---Dlus 


Bg wes biggest surprise in 
1930 is Studebaker’s introduction 
of Free Wheeling with positive gear 
control. 


Today’s biggest surprise is the unex- 
pected application of Free Wheeling to 
the one Studebaker Eight that seemed 
too low-priced to command it. 

Free Wheeling, with positive gear 
control . . . until now obtainable only 
in the President and Commander 
Eights . . . is today offered in a new 
Dictator Eight at a new low price! 


Now, with greater power and exqui- 
site new beauty, the Dictator Eight is 
more than ever first of all Eights at its 
price. And it tops the great records it has 
piled up for economy of operation with 
the super-economy of Free Wheeling. 


Free Wheeling means the harnessing 
of momentum and the consequent sav- 
ing of 12% to.20% in gas and oil con- 
sumption. Free Wheeling delivers five 
miles and charges for four ... your en- 
gine has “worked” only 8,000 miles when 
it has travelled 10,000 miles. Chassis 
wear is reduced. Tire life is lengthened. 


You éan shift from high to second, 
back and forth, at 40—50 miles an 
hour and never touch the clutch. 
Yet, with Free Wheeling, under 
positive gear control, the braking 
power of your engine is always avail- 
able—so surely and instantancously 
that Public Safety Commissioners have 
pronounced it a distinct contribution 
to safety. 

See this new Dictator Eight, shown 
today for the first time. Drive it. Ex- 
perience the thrill of Free Wheeling. 
Studebaker considers this new Eight 
with Free Wheeling a crowning triumph 
of its 78 progressive years. 


South Bend 


/ 


tree wheeling. 


$1150 


FOUR DOOR SEDAN 
at the factory 


Note the Features 
of this New Studebaker Eight 
with Free Wheeling 


Seasoned straight eight engine de- 
veloping 8: horsepower. Nine bear- 
ing crankshaft. Duplex carburetor 
with carburetor silencer. Dual mani- 
fold. Aluminuntalloy pistons. Full 
power muffler. Air cleaner. Lan- 
chester vibration damper. Auto- © 
matic thermostat on generator 
controls battery charging. Thermo- 
static control of engine cooling. 
Timken bearings. Duo-Servo im- 
proved four wheel brakes. Adjust- 
able steering column and front seat. 
Safety steel core, 3-spoke steering 
wheel. Double-drop frame,. extra 
strong. Insulated toe board. Fender 
lights and all plating of tarnish- 
proof chromium. Le Modern bump- 
ers. Hydraulic shock absorbers. 
Fuel pump. Gasoline filter. Drive 
40 miles per hour when NEW. 
Drain oil only every 2500. miles. 


New Low Prices 


Sedan for five, four-door $1150 
Coupefortwo . « . 1095 


Coupe forfour . . . 1150 
Regal Sedan for five* . 1250 
*(Sax wire wheels and luggege grid) 
All prices at the factory 
The Studebaker Corporation of America 
: , Indiana 
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BUILDING CONTRACTS (DAILY AVERAGE) 
JAN. FEB.. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP.. OCT. NOV: DEC. 






contracts awarded in small towns and rural districts as well as in large cities in 37 States.’ 










BITUMINOUS COAL, PRODUCTION 
; JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 
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! The amount of coal produced is a basic indication of the status of the various manufacturing: 
industries. The movement in the production of bituminous coal is on the authority of the Bureau 
of Mines and is based on telegraphic returns furnished by the American Railway Association. 
The figures represent the daily average for the week as measured by the number of working days. 

















LUMBER PRODUCTION: 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOY, DEC. 
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The index numbers are compiled by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce from figures 
furnished by the Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. hey represent the cut oLapproximately 
672 identical mills, the index number being based on a three-year average for the week shawn. 
Relation is to weekly*ayerages 1927-1929 per week shown. 
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40 : : 
The activity of steel mills is an index of general business conditions, since it figures in the basis 
of building extension, as well as in railroad equipment and automotive vehicles. The figures are 
made up on the basis of statistics compiled by the Wall Street Journal. 


110 
Petroleum being a commodity on which transportation depends, to say nothing of the use of the 
by-products by the chemical industry, is considered an important index of the business situation 
in general. The figuresmas shown above furnish an index built up from information.compiled 

by the American Petroleum Igstitute. 


DETROIT FACTORY EMPLOYMENT 
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Employment figures in this region show the extent to which she general American public is buying 

automobiles. con here are given on a basis of data_obtained from the Detroit Board of Com- 

merce, covering about two-thirds of the working population of that city. Figures shown here 
are for bimonthly periods. 
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The movement of freight is one of the principal indicators of prosperity. This chart shows how 
much merchandise is moving on the railroads and how it is moving. The figures are from the 


American Railway Association, generally exclusive of Canadian roads. 






IRON AND STEEL, COMPOSITE PRICE 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 
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shapes, black gelvanized and blue annealed sheets, tin plate, wire nails and black pipe. 














Engineering and Mining Jowrnal on @ daily average price at the refineries. 





ildi tracts furnish a very close estimate of general business activity. The figures for the 
: Sols cnuent on building contracts awarded are compiled by the F. W. Dodge Corporation from 



























This chart is an indication of basic costs in\a basic industry. It is from fi compiled th 
Iron Trade Review and is based on the price of pis iron, billets, slabs, reel bars plates, suet 





Electrolytic copper, the most representative type of the metal used in many industries, shows the 
trend of the entire industry. The price represents electrolytic copper and is compiled by the 












‘WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Prepared by the Department of Commerce of the United States Government 


KEY TO THE CHARTS = { 


(Issued by the Department of-Commerce.) 


HE charts of. ‘‘Weekly Business Indicators” are issued by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. a 

The figures from which the charts are made are obtained from' 
reliable private, as well as Governmental sources. The actual week 
for all Ttems does not always end on the same day, but in the main, 
it is a comparison for the same period. 

To make more easy’ the comparison between different items 
which are regarded as important and to chart series expressed ix 
different units, the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce hag 
accepted relative numbers, often known as “‘Index Numbers.” As 
a general basis the monthly average for the years 1923-1925 has 
been taken for convenience as 100. .When the movement of quanti- 
ties or values for any week is greater than this basis, the relative 
number is greater than 100; if the movement is less, the relative 
number is smaller. 

These increases and decreases are shown on the charts by 
variations above or below the line assumed to be 100. The data 
is plotted for the week ending September 16, where available. 
CHART LEGEND: 1929 eeeeeee 
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CATTLE RECEIPTS 
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The receipts of cattle and calves reflect the condition in the meat, hide and leather industry, as 
well as the industries depending on the by-products. The figures used are compiled by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the Department of Agriculture. 


HOG RECEIPTS 


The receipts of ten show the general condition of the industries concemed not only with the 

respective meat products (pork, ham and bacon), but with lard and various by-products. The 

figures used in this chart are compiled by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the Department 
of Agriculture and represent receipt of hogs at the principal primary markets. 


WHEAT PRICE No. 2 HARD WINTER 


70 
The diniine price of No. 2 Hard Winter Wheat at Kansas City gives a picture of the fluctua- 


tions in the neighboring préducing centers. This price is compiled by the Department of 
Agriculture and represents a daily average of cash sales weighted by the numberof cars sold. 





WHEAT RECEIPTS 
se 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 


The receipts of wheat at principal primary markets is an Indicator, not only of the conditions o 
crops but of the prosperity of the agricultural classes. The figures are supplied by **Bradstreet's’’ 
and represent the movement of wheat at 12 important distributing centers. 


COTTON RECEIPTS 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 


The receipts of cotton furnish a picture of prosperity fora large class of citixens. “*Receipts in tw 

sight” of cotton are compiled by the New Orleans Cotton Exchange. Imports and exports 

are received from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; consumption, ginnings and 
domestic stocks from the Bureau of the Census. Linters are not included. 





COTTON PRICE MIDDLING, NEW YORK 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. “NOV. DEC. 





brie A IB ers RE OS Ee 
wre. 
The ptice of middling cotton on the New York market is a barometer of the trend of wholesale | 


prices. The chart is based on information supplied to the Department of Commerce by the New | 
York Cotton Exchange and represents an average of daily prices for the wool shown, 


FISHER’S WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC.’ 


The wholesale price index as compiled by Professor Irving Fisher, Yale University, the well- 
known economist, and appearing in the weekly da reports of the.'Index Number Institute” 
reflects the fluctuations of the wholesale Prices of prince Seem in the various metro-’ 
politan markets. 
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. STOCK PRICES 
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Thete, like bond prices, tre an_ indication of investing conditions. The data from which the 
above chart is compiled are on the authority of the Anmalist. It includes only sales on the New * 
i York Stock Exchange. - 


BOND PRICES 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP, OCT. NOV. DEC, 
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The prices paid for bonds reflect the investment of money by cautious investors and therefore 

considered by many authorities as Ome of the most accurate indicators of general business con- 

ditions. The Figures given in this chart are compiled by the Wall Street Journal and are the prices 
paid for leading bonds during the period given. 


BROKERS’ LOANS 
4OCAN; FEB. MAR APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC, 
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Brokers’ Loans reflect the activity of the New York market. The chart shown above is built up 


from data compiled by the Federal Reserve Board. It represents the amount of brokers’ loans 
outstanding in Federal Reserve member banks. 





CALL MONEY RATES 
300VAN-—FEB_MARAPR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP OCT. NOV. DEC. 
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> Call Money sates represent short time loans directly eeflecting the activities of the stock market 


and the supply of available money for investment purposes. The interest rates as shown above 
are compiled by the Wall Steet Journal and indicate the rates charged for call money in the 
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The rates Foor time money indicate borrowing for long-time investment. They therefore afford a 

picture of the activities of the New York stock market and various investing centers. The in- 

formation is compiled by the Wall Street Jounal and represents sates charged on borrowing for_ 
long-time investment(9O days or more) as apart From ‘demand’ anc “* call" money. 
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The condition of member banks in the Federal Reserve System always offers an accurate picture 

of the activities in the financial world. The chart covers loans and investments and is compiled . 

by the Federal Reserve Board to represent the total ammount of loans and investments in dollars . 
as made by reporting member banks of the Federal Reserve System. 


These data represent the volume of checks presented For payment at banks im the United States 
outside of the City of New York. ~ The omission of New York City was purposely made to elimin- 
ate the violent Auctuations of the stock market there. 


FEDERAL RESERVE RATIO 
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The Federal Réserve Ratio pictures the ratio of deposits and notes to the total reserves in the 

Federal Reserve member banks. This is always am important indication of general business 

conditions. The chart is compiled by the Federal Reserve Board and is shown in its renort each * 
week. . 









Probably the best single indicator of the state of business in general atany one time is the number 
of failures of business estdblishments, manufacturing enterprises, as Well as trading concerns. 
Compilations of such failures are meade regularly by R. G! Dun & Company and are the basis of 
this chart. “ft provides a ctoss section of our economic life: 
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Compulsory Compensation Insurance 


For Motor Cars Declared Impracticable 


Constitutionality of Plan to Indemanify Victims of Automobile Acci- 
dents W ould Be Dusbious and Scheme Would Not Reduce 
Litigation, Reply to Wisconsin Official States 


‘ 


man of the Wisconsin Industrial Commis- 
‘sion, E’red M. Wilcox, im favor of a plan 
of compensation insurance to indemnify 
victims of automobile accidents, in a de- 
bate held before the recent meeting of 
the American Bar Association, Austin 
J. Lilly, general counsel of the Marylana 
Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md., denied that 
such insurance would be practicable and 
asserted its constitutiomality would be 
dubiows. He further comtended that mo- 
tor vehicle compensatiom insurance is not 
analagous to workmen’s compensation in- 
‘surance and that the compensation plan 
for motor vehicle injuries will not reduce 
litigation, will not always afford prompt 
relief to sonnet! victims, will not be 


equitable and will not reduce the cost of | 


@otor vehicle insurance. 


' The address of Mr. Wilcox in the af- | 


frmative, in which he advocated the 
adoption of a compensation plan, declar- 
ing_that the present court congestion 
would be relieved and benefits would be 
promptly paid, was primted in the issues 
of Sept. 15 and 16. Mr. Liilly’s reply fol- 
lows im full text: : 
The idea of compulsory compensation 
4: injuries resulting from motor vehicle 
accidents holds a certaim popular appeal. 
It cam undoubtedly be so presented as to 
somewhat inspire the imagination and 
idealism which are ever’ sincerely present 
ih the American conception and promul- 
gation of civic reforms. It would seem 
readily to solve so many problems. The 
victina who, under present conditions, re- 
mains uncompensated would be cared for 
in every instance. Delays inherent in 
the present judicial system would be 
avoided. The cost of administering the 
insurance would be no higher than the 
present cost of disposimg of negligence 
‘cases, because there would be infinitely 
less waste in money, time and effort. It 
would sound in justice to all and favor to 
none. It would have every equitable 
sanction. Finally, there would seem to 
exist, ready to hand, a model tried and 
found not wanting, but, on the contrary, 
highly responsive to social needs, in the 
wopimen’s compensation law, represent- 
ing a compensation plam as readily adapt- 
able to motor vehicle as to irdustrial ac- 
cidents. } 


Advantages Not Irzherent 


In Compensation Plan 


Are these actual inherent advantages, 
existing or potential, in the compensation 
plan, as applied to every kind of acci- 


““dents ? Or are they, im so far as they 


exist at all, peculiarly limited to indus- 
trial accidents? And as respects other 
classes of accidents, particularly and in- 
evitably as respects motor vehicle acci- 
dents, are they superficial, uncertain, ex- 
aggerated, in many imstances nonexist- 
ent and in other instameces utopian and 
impossible of practical reatization? 

I am earnestly of the conviction that 
the claimed advantages are not inherent 
in the compensation plan,.as such; and 
as to motor vehicles accidents, they are 
both superficial and utopian, both exag- 
gerated and, in part, monexistent; and 
that im every sense of the economic word, 
they are inaccurately stated and unjusti- 
fied of any experience mow available to 
students of the problerm. 

Note.—For an extended discussion of the 
problem in most of its details see “Com- 
pulsory Autondile Inswrance, Compulsory 
Compensation for Motor Vehicle Injuries, 
and Motor Vehicle Finamecial Responsibility 
Laws,” as discussed before the Ohio State 
Bar Association Committee on Motor Ve- 
hicle _Legislatioh, Jan. 3, 1930 (with later 
annotations), by Austin J. Lilly. 


No Plan Upon W hich All 
Proponents of Scheme Agree 


> 


Let me present, for your consideration, | between different 


the following points: 
FIRST.—The Compensation Plan for 
Motor™. Vehicle Injuries, as Presently 
Somewhat Diversely Advocated, is an 
Idea Distinguished for its Optimistic 
Nebulosity and Uncertainty, Rather Than 
for its Practical, Sciemtific and Accurate 
Application to the res at issue. 
There are now under discussion and 
consideration a half-dozen variant plans 
of compulsory insurance of compensation 
for motor vehicle accidents, The differ- 
ences relate in part to the basic applica- 
tion and in part.to the administration of 
the plan. One plan would apply only to 
pedestrians and persoms injured in colli- 
sions between motor .wvehicles. Another 
would provide compensation to all vic- 
tims with anancillary right of action for 
damages in case of provable negligence. 
In another, provision is made for exclu- 
sive compensation without a right of ac- 
tion for damages. Amd in still another, 
there is an optional selection of remedies 
—the compensation or the damage rem- 
edy. In some of the‘plans, private insur- 
ance is authorized; in others, provision is 
made for only monopolistic State insur- 
ance. There is divérg@ence between the 
amounts of compensation payable under 
¢he various plans, particularly to ron- 

wage earners. These differences may not 
be irreconcilable, but they are at least 
significant; they poimt to serious eco- 
¥. , political and comstitutional difficul- 

S, and .they indicate that there is not 
now before the public any one such com- 
per-atio~ plan upon which all proponents 
of the scheme itself amree. 


Plan Not Andogous 
To Workmen's Compensation 


SECOND,—The Compensation Plan 
for Motor Vehicle Injuries Is Not Analo- 
gous to and Is inno Sense Justifiable by 
the Success of Workmen’s Compensation 
for Industrial Injuries. 

For many valid reasons, the workmen’s 
compensation principle is not applicable 
to compulsory compensation for automo- 
bile accidents. 

' Employe and employer operate ander 
the terms of a mutual contract. The 
basis of compensation is agreed upon and 
is found in the wage scale. To all in- 
tents and purposes, it is susceptible of 
determination in every case. The work- 
men’s compensation plan eliminates for 
the classes affected, the question of dam- 
ages. It simply apportions between in- 
dustry as a whole, om the one hand, and 
those employes who have the misfortune 

, ‘to be injured, on the other, that part of 
the actual economic loss resulting from 
accidénts, which is represented by lost 
wages and by medical and funeral ex- 
penses. 

The hazard to which the employe is 
‘subject is in the ordimary case a hazard 
j rent in the industry itself, The em- 

foyer usually is not personally respon- 
9 © for the accident, and in many in- 


~ 
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m such cases the issue of damages may 
rationally be held to be beside the ques- 
tion. In short, the workmen's compensa- 
tion law is designed to provide compensa- 
tion payable by one precise, definite, 
limited class te another precise, definite, 
limited cliss; and these two respective 
classes, in their constituent cements do 
not vary. In return for the benefit flow- 
ing from the employer to the employe, 
and consisting of an assured economi- 
cally-adequate payment of money in com- 
pensation for a money loss actually sus- 
tained, the employer is given a corre- 
sponding advantage in the relief from 
liability. for compensatory damages. Exy 
perience has demonstrated that this re- 
lief exists in more than 99 per cent of 
all cases. 


W orkmen’s Compensation 
Costs Passed On to Industr-y 


Because of its inherent attributes and 
the  onever-changinmg conditions wmnder 
which it functions, workmen’s compensa- 
tion permits the cost of the insuramce to 
be passed on to industry as a whole, with 





almost mathematical certainty and jus- 
tice. a, 
The workmen’s compensation plam con- 
duees logically to accident pr Conti. 
' Since the wn oe oe loss, Which is 
definitely established, can be weighed 
against the cost of safety and preventive 
measures, and since the loss exceeds the 
| cost of prevention in many instances, an 
immediate intrgduction of safety and pre- 
ventive measures is the natural conse- 
quence. And it is not to be ignored that 
since the compensation plan imposes a 
sure loss of a percentage of wages wpon 
the employe, it teaches him also, as a 
matter’ of economic preservation, to be 
careful 
Workmen’s compensation permits of 
the closet possible corelation of effort, 
through prompt first-aid and medical and 
hospital treatment actually furnished by 
or under the immediate direction of the 
employer or the imsurer, in the reduction 
of disabilityand im the saving of lives. 
Perhaps the outstanding advantage of 
the compensation plan, in its application 
to industrial accidents, is that by wirtue 
of the relationship of employer and em- 
ploye and by virtue of the physical con- 
ditions surrounding the overwhelming 


majority of accidents, immediate motice | 


| follows asa matter of course, immediate 


! 


medical relief may be provided for, in- 


vestigation may be promptly made and} 
the facts developed with reasonable cer- | 


tainty respecting not only the cause of 
the accident but the nature“and duration 
of disability and the existence and extent 
of dependency—the compensation basis 
itself being automatically established. 


Cost Is Held to 


Consistent Minimum 

These factors reflect themselves favor- 
ably in speed of administration, discour- 
agement of fraud and malingering, re- 
duction of the number of litigated cases 
Chearings, trails, final appeals), amd con- 
sequently in the cost, which is thereby 


held toa minimum reasonably consistent 


with the character of insurance provided. 
It is impossible to over-estimate the 
psychological effect, and its influence 
upon the effective operation of the work- 
men’s compensation law, of the exact 
knowledge, shared equally by employer, 
employe and insurer, of the basic facts 
involved in the imdividual case. Im com- 
plete contrast “is the situation which 


exists under the compensation plam_ when | 
| it is applied to motor vehicle injuries. 


There is no privity of contract between 
the parties to a motor vehicle com pensa- 
tion case. There is no fixed and estab- 
lished relationship between them, as there 
is in industry. ‘The controversy is not 
classes, definitely 
established, but in large part between 
members of the same class; motorists are 
also pedestrians, and pedestrians motor- 


| 


| 
| 


~ 


employer. If he does compensation does 
not govern. Whereas, the motorist is in 
the position of being a putative victim | 
as well as a putative offender. The ac-| 
cident does mot, like so many of the in- 
dustrial accidents, arise out of a general | 
inherent and unevoidable condition. 


On the contrary, it in the last analysis|servations I made in Paris, London,, Was 


usually arises out of a temporary con- 
dition which is created by one or both of 
the parties to it. Unlike the average in-| 
dustrial accident, the element of personal | 
blame, fault or gegligence is generally a 
factor. Further, a motorist becomes | 
liable to compensate for injuries caused 
by the fault of others (the claimants), 
over whom he has never even the shadow 
of control. No distribution of costs can 
be made except as between individual 
motorists, for there is nothing analogous 
to industry by which cost, as such, can | 
be ratably absorbed. 

The influence on motor vehicle accident 
prevention of the compensation plan be- 
comes less than the shadow of a shade. 
What financial inducement there is to 
the average motorist to be careful dis- 
appears when he is compelled to purchase 
a form of protection which relieves him 
of practically all financial and, other re- | 
sponsibility for personal injury result-| 
ing from accidents caused by him, and 
when he in turn is assured of compensa- ; 
tion for injuries sustained by him, re-| 
gardless of his own fault. 





Further, as} 
has been imtimated above, the motorist 
has no possible control relating to safety 
over any other motorist or over any | 
pedestrian. Thus the factor which in 
workmen’s compensation facilitates ac- 
cident prevention work would be, in motor 
vehicle com pensation, conspicuous by its 
absence. . 

The defendant motorist and his insurer 
are not in position to render immediate 
medical attention, and it is not likely that 
they will be permitted to prescribe or 
regulaje subsequent treatment—a condi- 
tion pregnant with unfortunate and un- 
economic possibilities. 

The defendant motorist and his insurer | 
are not in position to investigate the ac- 
cident with promptness and certainty of 
result, There are classes of assured who 
will take mo interest whatsoever in the 
matter. The burden is not their’s, but! 
the insurer’s. Further, parties to the} 
same accident may both be reciprocally 
defendants and plaintiffs. And the inter- 
est of everyone bat the insurer may natv- | 


rally. be to obtain the most, rather than} 


to pay only the proper, compensation. In 
short, the facts of the accident, the facts 
governing the cause, extent and duration 
of disability ; the existence and extent of 
dependency and the compensation basis 
will rarely ever be available with the 
same promptness and accuracy as in in- 
dustrial accidents. 


| Burope, 
> / | H. Otto Wittpen has come to the con- | 
Answering the arguments of the Chair- | Stances the employe is not fesponsible. fists. The workman never injures the} 


” 
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Shipping 


Surplus of Traffic | Proposed Law Providing Charge |Fewer Accidents 


_HightsIsCharged 170, Redirecting Mail Explained 


New Jersey Road Official As | 
serts European Cities Find | 
Few Better 


| 
| 
1 
State of New Jersey: | 
Trenton, Sept. 17. | 
\ After a_ study of traffic regulation in| 
State Highway Commissioner | 


clusion that New Jersey has gone tdéo 
far in the matter of traffic signal lights, 
according to an oral statement at a 
meeting of the State Road Board); 
Sept. 16. 

“I am _ convinced,” said Mr. Wittpen, 
“that New Jersey has gone too far in| 
the adoption of traffic signal lights. Qb-| 


Dresden, Munich and other cities have | 
further impressed me with the fact that | 
we have too much regulation. The Euro- | 
pean cities get along much better with! 
less fussing than we do. | 

“For efficiency and greater economy I 


believe the New Jersey Highway Depart- | method would not be fair, since it was | 
c | ofters. the case that the recipient would | 


ment should profit by the experieiice of 
these cities abroad.” 

Sale of American Brazil | 
Line Is Given Approval 


Sale of the American Brazil Line, for | 
approximately $92,000, to Charles A.| 
Devlin and Franklin S. Edmunds, has | 
been authorized by the United States; 
Shipping Board. Details of the sale are! 
yet-to be worked out, it was stated orally 
at the Board. 


The full text of the Board’s announce- 
ment follows: 

The United States Shipping Board ap- | 
proved the recommendation of the Mer- | 
chant Fleet Corporation and authorized 
the sale of the American Brazil Line, 
together with the steamers “Bangu,” 
“Berury”’ and “Biboco,” at $4 per dead- | 
weight ton on certain terms and condi- | 
tions, subject to the purchaser entering 
into the usual contract, outlining the 
usual conditions and governing terms of 
payment, repair chigations, bond, in- 
surance requirements, et cetera. The 
terms of this award obligate the pur- 
chasers to onerate these vessels from 
New York, Philadelphia, Savannah and 
or Jacksonville to ports in Brazil within 
the Para-Victoria range for a neriod of 
five years. 


cidents caused by hit-and-run drivers 
(where, of course, the defendant can not 
be identified), railroad-crossing collisions, 
collisions with stationary objects along 
the road, collisions with vehicles not 


|in interstate traffic. Each of these 
classes of accident produces its-own sepa- 
rate and special problems, and they are 
|problems which can not be disposed of 
by a gesture. They do not arise under 
the. workmen’s compensation laws, and 
there is no experience to guide us toward 
a solution. 

To be continued in 


the issue of 
Sept. 19. 


Bill Pending in Congress Would Make It Possible for 
Large Direct Advertisers to Keep Mailing 
Lists Up to Date 


The purpose of proposed legislation 
now pending before the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the form of a bill (H. R. 
11906), to provide a postage charge for 
directory service, is mainly to give the 
big mailers an opportunity to receive 
corrected addresses through the direc- 
tory service of the Post Office Depart- 


ment, it was stated orally at the De-| 


partment Sept. 17. 

The following additional information 
obtained from the Department: 
When the matter was first 
mended to Congress by the Department, 
the 
of mail which necessitated directory 
service a fee of 2 cents for the service. 

However, it was concluded that this 


{not want the piece of mail as it might | 


be some advertisement in which he was 
not interested or’ other mail which the 
recipient would throw in the wastebasket 
immediately on receipt. 

It was then suggested that the mailer 
should be charged for the directory serv- 
ice since it was that party which shoyld 
be* most interested in the delivery of the 
matter. 

The Post Office Department *recom- 


;mended that the mailer be charged 2 
|cents for the delivery of mail which ne- 
|cessitated directory 


service, and upon 
the suggestion of the heavy mail adver- 
tisers it was recommended that when 
directory service was necessitated the 


Department notify the mailer of the bor- | 


rect address. Since this would entail 


jadded duties on the part of the Depart- 


ment it’ was thought that a charge of 
5 cents should be made to the mailer, 
and such recommendaiion was trans- 
mitted to Congress. H. R. 11096 was 


recom- | 


purpose was to charge the recipient | 


then introduced by Representative Kelly | 


sent calendar of the House Representa- 
tive Greenwood (Dem.), of Washington, 
Ind., objected on the grounds that such 
an important piece of legislation should 
be considered longer than the time al- 
lotted on bills on the consent calendar. 


The Chairman of the House Committee 
explained on the closing day of the last 
session of Congress that it was proposed 
to amend the bill so as to make the 
service optional. The mailer, at his re- 
| quest, and upon payment of an addi- 
tional charge of 5 cents; will be notified 
of the completed or corrected address. 
| However, there is to be no delay in de- 
| livery of the mail pending the collection 
| of the additional charge. 

With respect to the matter, the Post- 
mastér General in his annual report 
| stated: 





| “It has long been a practice in the 
| postal service to search city directories 


or other similar books of reference ‘for 


jing improperly and insufficiently ad- 
dressed mail with a view to effecting de- 
livery. 
postal service the volume of this type of 


to the general knowledge that if a street 
address is not furnished the postal serv- 
ice will endeavor to supply it without 
charge. This is particularly true with 


| who use incomplete or obsolete mailing 
| lists or fail to keep such lists corrected. 

“The supplying of addresses in this 
manner is a distinct, additional service 
not originally contemplated in fixing the 
rates of postage. entailing the expendi- 
|ture of approximately $2,000,000 an- 
{nually,- and manifestly a reasonable 
| charge therefor should be made.” 





With the great growth of the! 


| mail is constantly increasing, due in part | 


respect to heavy advertising concerns | 


within or subject to the law; and colli- | 
|sions involving motor vehicles engaged 


(Rep-), of Ardmore, Pa., and the bill | 
was favorably reported to the House by | 
the House Committee on Post Offices and | 
Post Roads. 

When the bill was reached on the con-| 


Ra‘e Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C..C. 
| 


Two Railroads Request 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 


Right to Issue Certificates | ode public on Sept. 17 decisions in 


The Fairport, Painesvile and Eastern | rate cases which are summarized as fol- 
Rairoad on Sept. 17 asked the Interstate | lows: 
Commerce Commission for authority to} 
issue $100,000 of common capita stock | pany v. Manistee & Repton Railroad Com- 
(Finance Docket No. 8477), while at the | pany et al. Carload of lumber from Mon- 
same time the receiver of the Waco, | pony Ala., to Dayton, Ky., found to have 
|Beaumont, Trinity & Sabine Railway been misrouted. Reparation awarded. ] 
| Bea oJ ry > = No. 21602 and Related Cases.—Ohio Wood 
| filed application in Finance Docket No. | products Company et al. v. Arcade & Attica 
18476 for permission to issue and sell/ Railroad Corporation et al. 
$100,000 of receivers certificates. on rough-turned wooden last 
The Fairport line proposes to sell the | rough-turned wooden 
stock for the purpose of reimbursing its | }oose, in carloads, from Arcade and other 
treasury for expenditures made -there- | soo rer at to Clasetand and Ports- 
from and not yet capitalized, while the [2\)) Brooklyn, N. Yu and B Johnson City 
yn, N. Y,, rockton, Mon- 
ae nie Gl an conan ee ar oe tello and Lynn, Mass., found not unreason- 


f e 1 ; able or) otherwise unlawful. 
outstanding obligations. dismissed. 











Problems arise under motor vehicle 
compensation which have no analogy in 
workmen’s compensation. First and fore- 
most among these is the compensation 
basis for wmnemployed or self-empolyed 
claimants, The wage-earning employe 
who loses 40 per cent of his wages during 
disability is: interested ‘in returning to 
work as promptly as possible. The wage- 
earning victim of a motor.vehicle acci- 
dent may be in the same‘ class. But 
there are hundreds of thousands (approx- 
imately 50 per cent or more) of motor 
vehicie victims who aré not wage-earners 
or who are self-employed, with no auto- 
matic check upon their earnings. Such 
conditions -will inevitably result in mal- 
ingering, exaggeration of disability, ex- 
jaggeration of dependency and _ kindred 
‘evils, with consequent increase in con- 
troversy in cost of investigation and liti- 
gation and in the cost represented by 
excess payments of compensation bene- 
ite: <” 

Perhaps of secondary, but nevertheless 
still of measurable importance, are the 
classes of accident which have no coun- 
|terpart in workmen’s compensation, ac- 





| Airways Weather~ Service to Be Made 
Complete Between Boston and Atlanta 


| 


| porting service 


| 
| 


Nine Telegraph Typewriters Ordered Installed From. At- 
lanta to Richmond Said lo Perfect System 


Completing the system from Boston 
to Atlanta, nime additional tekegraph 
typewriters for the airways’ weather re- 
have been ordered in- 
stalled between Atlanta and Richmond, 
the Chief Engineer of the Airways Divi- 
sion, F. C. Hingsburg, Aeronautics 


Branch, Department of Commerce, has 


just announced. 


The majority of stations are expected 
to be in operation in about a month, 
Capt. Hingsburg stated, and the Atlanta- 
Richmond cireuit is one of several to be 
added to the weather-reporting system 
during the current year, The anmounce- 
ment follows in full text: 

The installation of an automatic tele- 
graph* typewriter weather 
service between Atlanta, Ga, and Rich- 
mond, Va, a@ distance of nearly 500 
miles, has been approved by the Aero- 
nautics Branch of the Department of 


neer, Airways Division, announced today. 

“When this service d in operation,” 
Mr. Hingsburg said, “there will be avail- 
able to airmen flying th; airways a com- 
plete weather reporting service from At- 
Janta ‘: Boston. ; 

“Autumatic telegraph typewriters are 
to, be placed at Atlanta and Jefferson, 
Ga.; Anderson and Spartanburg, S. C.; 
Charlotte and Greensboro, N. C.; an 
South Boston, Crewe, and Richmond, Va. 
This installatiom will complete the sys- 
tem from Atlanta to Boston, as service 
from Richmond to Boston has been in 
operation for some time, It is expected 
that the majority of the stations will be 
ready for’ operation within the next 
month or 80, 

“The cirebit from Atlanta to Rich- 
mond is one of several, aggregating ap- 
proximately 3,000 miles, which ‘will be 
added during the fiscal year 1932 to the 
5,600-mile system built up prior to July 
1, of this year, With the addition of 
the Atlanta~-Richmond circuit there will 
be approximately 6,800 miles in regular 
service. The eration of this circuit, 
which will be typical of all circuits, will 
be as follows: 

“At 30 minutes after each hour, the 
airways keepers and Weather Bureau 


reporting 


Commerce, F. C. Hingsburg, Chief Engi-| 


observes at the various automatic tele- 
graph typewriter stations between Rich- 
|mand and Atlanta will make their ob- 
servations and will record the general 
state of weather, visibility, ceiling height, 
wind direction and velocity, ang baro- 
metric pressure, At 35 minutes past the 
hour, they will begin typing this infor- 
mation om the circuit, beginning with 
| the Richmond Airport Weather Bureau 
Station, followed by Crewe, South Bos- 
jton, Greensboro, and the other stations, 
|with practieally no interval between the 
lcompletion of the report from one station 
jand the beginning of a report from tha 
jnext. By the time the. Atlanta operator 
has completed his typing, a detailed re- 
port of weather conditions at all points 
on the cireuit will appear on the ticket 
tape at each individual station and, in 
the radio broadcasting stations ‘located 
at Atlanta, Spartanburg, Greensboro, and 
Richmond. 

“At 45 mainutes past the hour, the At- 
lanta radio station will broadcast the re- 
|ports received from Atlanta, Jefférson, 
|Andevson, Spartanburg and- Greensboro; 
the Richmond station will broadcast the 
reports received from Richmond, Crewe, 
| South Boston, Greensboro and Spartan- 
burg, while the Spartanburg Radio broad- 
casting station will broadcast the data 
on all stations between Atlanta and Rich- 
mond, inclusive. Five minutes later the 
Gréensboro ‘radio station will -broadcast 
the complete information as broadcast 
by Spartamburg, giving pilots wHo may 
have missed or partially received the 
Spartanburg or Richmond broadcasts a 
second Opportunity to obtain this infor- 
nation while in flight. 
| “In addition to the regular hourly 
broadcasts of the local weather condi- 
tions at the various stations on the air- 
way, the aviation zone weather forecasts 
which are made up twice each day at 
about. 9 o”’clock in the morning and at 
the same hour in the evening will be 
transmitted on the automatic telegraph 
|typewriter circuit so as to have it avail- 
able at all stations on the airway. 
“The automatic telegraph typewriter 
circuit also will be available for report- 
ing the landings, departures, and prog- 
ress of planes in flight along the airway.” 
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$7,182,000 


No. 22309.—Watters-Tonge Lumber Com- | 


Rates charged | 
blocks and | 
bowling-pin blocks, | 


Complaints | 


Are Reported for 
- August in Kansas 


New High Record far Indus- 
| trial Mishaps in North 
| Dakota; 52 Fatalities 
| Shown in West Virginia 


State of Kansas: 
| Topeka, Sept. 17. 
| In August for the first time in five 
|months there were no fatal accidents to 
|minor workmen in Kansas, according to 
|a report just issued by the State Com- 
}missioner of Workmen’s Compensation, 
Ae Clay Baker. The August report also 
| shows a decrease in the total number of 
|accidents but an increase in fatal acci- 
dents to adult workers as compared with 
| the preceding month. s 

Out of 1,040 accidents reported to the 
Commissioner in August, 12 were fatal. 
| This was a decrease of 67 accidents as 
| compared with the total for July and an 
increase of 4 fatal, accidents to adult 
| workmen. 


|the purpose of correcting and complet- | 


State of North Dakota: 
Bismarck, Sept. 17. 

August established another new high 
record for industrial accidents in North 
Dakota, according to a statement by the 
Commissioner of the State Workmen’s 
|Compensation Bureau, R. E. Wenzel. Ac- 
cidents totaled 666 for the month, an in- 
crease of 15 per cent over Sly. 

Total accidents for 1930 are now 3,660, 
| which is 7 per cent greater than the pre- 
‘vious high total made in 1929. Death 
| claims filed so far this year pumber 24. 
| . 

State of West Virginia: 
| Charleston, Sept. 17. 

A total of 3,519 industrial accidents, 
including 52 which resulted in fatalities, 
were reported in August to the State 
Compensation Commissioner, Lee Ott, he 
announced orally Sept. 13. 

The coal mining industry reported 39 
|fatal accidents and 1,346 of the 3,467 
|nonfatal accidents of the, month, he 
| stated. 
State of Wyoming: 
| _Cheyenne, Sept. 17. 

Thirty-two lives were lost in 181 ac-/ 
cidents which occurred in Wyoming dur- 
ing August, it is stated in an announce- 
ment by the Division of Vocational Edu-. 
‘eation, Rehabilitation Service, of the 
State Department of Education. 

Miscellaneous public accidents led the 
‘list of deaths with 13, moter vehicle 
fatalities were second with 11, followed 
by industrial accidents which totaled 5 
and ho--> accidents to’ ‘ing 3. 


Linoleum Products Increase 

Establishments engaged primarily -in 
the manufacture of linoleum and of as- 
pha}ted-felt base floor covering in 1929 
lreported products to the yalue of $88,- 
225,958. This amount represents an in- 
crease of 8.2 as compared with 1927, 
|(Department of Commerce.) 





The Cleveland and Pittsburgh Railroad Company 


General and Refunding Mortgage 414% Gold Bonds, Series “A” 


Due February 1, 1977. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, by endorsement on the Bonds, guarantees the prompt payment by 
The Cleveland and Pittsburgh Railroad Company of the principal and interest thereof. 


Coupon bonds, dated February 1, 1927, in the denomination of $1,000, registerable as to principal, exchangeable for fully 
registered bonds and re-exchangeable-under conditions provided in the mortgage. Interest payable February 1 and August 1, 


6 
NOT REDEEMABLE BEFORE FEBRUARY 1, 1937. 


The entire series, but not a part thereof, may be redeemed upon 60 days’ previous notice on February 1, 1937, or on any 


interest date thereafter to and including Fe 
thereafter at their principal amount and actrued interest, plus a premium of 


_— 


% and accrued interest, and on 
% % 


/ 


meuary 1, 1972, at 105 


the redemption date and the date of maturity. 


any interest date 


for each six months between 


PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY FOR INSURANCES ON LIVES AND GRANTING ANNUITIES, PHILADELPHIA, Trustee. 


e 
The sale of these Bonds is subject to the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


In the opinion of counsel, these Bonds are legal investments for savings banks and trust funds under the 


laws of New York, New Jersey and*“other States. 


For further information regarding the Company and this issue of Bonds, reference is made to a letter dated September 


16, 1930, from W. 


W. Atterbury, Esp, President of The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, copies of wh 


from the undersigned and from which the following is quoted: 


“These Bonds are the direct obligation of The Cleveland 
and Pittsburgh Railroad Company. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, by endorsement on the Bonds, guarantees 
the prompt payment by The Cleveland and Pittsburgh 
Railroad Company of the principal and interest thereof. 


The properties of The Cleveland and Pittsburgh Railroad 
Company are leased to The Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 


pany for 999 year 


The railroad of the Company consists of about 205 miles of 
first main track, including a line from Rochester, Pa, (near 


Pittsburgh) to Cle 


of the Pennsylvania Railroad System from Pittsburgh to 


Cleveland. 
The Bonds are i 


Mortgage of The Cleveland and Pittsburgh Railroad Com- 
pany dated August 1, 1924; and are secured by a direct 


mortgage upon all 


thereof now owned by said Company and upon all proper- 
ties acquired by the issuance of any of the General and 
Refunding Mortgage Bonds. These General and Refunding 


Mortgage Bonds 
bonds which may 
retirement of whi 


Refunding Mortgage Bonds are reserved. 


The*purpose of the sale of these Bonds by The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company is to reimburse its treasur 
advances made to The Cleveland and Pittsburgh Railroad 
Company for capital expenditures. 


approximately $20,258,000. 


s, under a lease dated October 25, 1871. market value of about $947,000,000. 


veland, O., forming part of the main line 
are outstanding under said mortgage. 


ssued under the General and Refunding 


the lines of railroad and appurtenances terments and improvements, and (up 


of the cost thereof. 


are subject to $7,795,000 of prior lien 
not be extended or renewed and for the 
ch, at or.khefore maturity, General and 


for 


ich may be obtained 


The Cleveland and Pittsburgh Railroad Company has 
outstanding $39,060,200 of capital stock of which The 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company or its subsidiaries own 


The Pennsylvania Rajlroad Company, which guarantees 
the principal and interebt of these Bonds, has outstanding 
$648,783,300 par value of capital stock having a present 


‘ 


_ The total authorized amount of the General and Refund- 
ing Mortgage Bonds is limited to $60,000,000 at any one 
time outstanding. No bonds, other than the present issue, 


$8,225,000 principal 


amount of bonds are reserved to refund a like amount of 
prior lien bonds (including $430,000 retired since August 
1, 1924, through sinking fund) and the remainder may be 
issued, under the restrictions stated in the mortgage, for 
the acquisition of additional properties, for additions, bet- 


to $6,000,000 in the 


aggregate) for equipment to the extent of ninety per cent. 


Both principal and interest of the bonds will be payable 
in gold coin of the United States of America without deduc- 
tion for any tax or taxes (other than Federal income taxes) 
which the Railroad Company or its successors or assigns 
or the Trustee may be required to pay or to retain there- 
from under any present or future law of the United States 
of America or of the States of Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

Applieation will be made in due course to list these 
Bonds on the New York Stock Exchange.” 


THE UNDERSIGNED OFFER THE ABOVE BONDS, SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE, AT 100% % AND 


ACCRUED INTEREST TO DATE OF DELIVERY 


The above bonds are offered if, when and as issued and received by the undersigned and subject to the approval by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission of the sale of the bonds to the undersigned and to the approval by their counsel of all 
legal proceedings in connection with the issue, guaranty and sale of the bonds. Temporary bonds will be delivered against pay- 
ment in New York funds for bonds allotted, which temporary bonds will be exchangeable for definitive bonds when prepared. 


New York, September 18, 1930. 


* This Advertigement Appears as a Matter of Record Only. 


‘ 
/ 


r 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
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Steady Silver Market Termed 
'' Essential to Trade with Orient 


International Agreement to Establish Standard Ratio Ad: 
vocated by Senator King of Utah; Matter Placed 
Before President 
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| Federal Finance 
Georgia Reveals |Life Expectancy Shows Gain 
“Increase in Use Of Decade in Last 20 Years 


: : Of Natural Gas Average Length of Timg Child Will Live After Birth Has 
Increased From 48 to 58 Years, Says 
Rapid Extension of Gas Lines! 


Security Issues Foreign Trade 


| Match Makers — 
Seek Relief. of 
Anti-dumping Act 


Increased Tariff Alleged Not 
| High Enough to Bar Too) 


[Grain Rates From Illinois | 


Points Called Unreasonable 


The Pillsbury Flour Mills Company 
has won the first step ip its efforts io 
secure from the railroads lower rates 
on grain products from Illinois and West 
Lake Michigan junctions shipped to 
destinations in central States, when. 
milled’ at Minneapolis from grain orig- 
inating in Trans-Mississippi River ter- 
ritory. 

In a proposed report submitted to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission Sept, 
17, Examiner T. P. Wilson recommended 
that the rates assafled by the Flou 


Public Health Service 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 


’ 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


‘Noted Throughout South-, 


east; Complete ‘System 
Will Embrace 1,800 Miles 


State of Georgia: 

“ Atlanta, Sept. 17. 
Natural gas pipe lines are being ex- 
tended rapidly through a large section 


of south Georgia, serving several im-| 


rtant industrial centers, it is stated 
in a report filed with the Public Service 
Commission by the Southern Natural | 
Gas Corporation, according to an oral} 
statement by the chairman of the Com-| 
mission, James A. Perry. 

The following information was thus) 
made available: aa; 

Natural gas has been in use in At-! 
lanta and several other cities of northern 
Georgia for several months and recently 
has been made available in Macon and 
Griffin by the completion of the pipe; 
line to those points. | 

The line from Atlanta to Macon is 105 


lcontrol of water and milk supplies, and 


immunization. 

It may be freely granted that the 
inoculation of individuals in order to 
render them immune to one disease or 
another is not an ideal procedure. Health 
officials wish as much as any one else 
does that there were some simpler gen- 
eral measure which would make this pro- 
cedure unnecessary; in fact, \for many 
years they have been-attempting control 
by such means, as quarantine, isolation, | 
and disinfection to check the spread of 
communicable disease. These efforts 
have met with some measure of success 
in the case of certain diseases. , 

For example, as has been indicated, it 
has been possible to reduce typhoid fever 
to the disappearing point by the sanitary 





yellow fever and bubonic plague may 
readily be controlled in progressive com- 
munities by measures against the mos- 
quito and the rat, respectively. On the 

er hand, smallpox, diphtheria, scarlet 


take. 


those conditions which are prevented by |In the first place, vaccination does not| 
always protect for life; it requires rein- 
forcement of the immunity in many in- 
dividuals to make 
against heavy exposures to smallpox. 
Fortunately, if the child already has an 
immunity, the new vaccination will not} 
Instead there will be merely a 
little red spot developing for only about 
a day, which is known as the “immune 
| reaction.” 


We can now state also that diphtheria 


is an entirely preventable disease. Diph- 
theria antitoxin has enormously dimin- 
ished the death rate among those at- 
tacked by the disease. 
‘vertain cure if given very early during | resentative said, not under the flexible | 
the attack; but there occurs altogether | tariff provisions but 
| too frequently some delay in its admin- | dumping Act. ¢ 
‘istration, so that its beneficial possibil-!<tated, is being made in common, not’ President. 
jities are not realized. This delay may only by the Palmer Company, but also| 
jbe due to negligence on the part of|by the Ohid and Diamond match com- 
| parents or hesitation on the part of thej panies which are also in his district. 

doctor, but the child patient too often 
pays for it with his life. Antitoxin does | President as one manufacturer who is| 


It is an almost 


sure of ‘protection 


Heavy Importation of 
Foreign Matches 


Application of the Anti-dumping Act 
of 1920 against the alleged dumping ot 
Austrian and. Finnish matches in tne 
United States, was urged omPresideni 
Hoover Sept. 17, by Representative 
Seiberling (Rep.), of Akron, Ohio, and 
Tom A. Palmer, president of the Palmer 
Match Co. of Akron. 


in the Tariff Act of 1930, the rates are 
not high enough to keep out the for- 
eign matches, Mr. Seiberling declared. 
| Relief is therefore being asked, the Rep- 





under the Anti- 
The plea for relief, he 


“I brought Mr. Palmer in to sce the 


Despite the increased match duties | 


|Great Sritain and France should try 
such a plan, it would do much in the 
restoration of China’s credit, and afford 
an increased market in the East.” 

“I think it would be better,” he con- 
tinued, “to recognize some validity in 
{what our Republican Congress did,” re- 
ferring to the Act of Mar. 3, 1897, pro- 
viding for the representation of the 
United States by commissioners at any 
international monetary -conference here- 
after to be called, enabling the President 
a gaiphcnlaliimaninanbanan raiment Dette 
}even the tariff now levied on matches 
lis not enough to prevent dumping. He 
lsaid that the depression has not af- 
|fected the match business. 

“Though the effect of the .tariff has 
|not yet been felt, I can see where it 
jwill help greatly,” Mr. Palmer told the 





from a large rubber manufacturing dis- 


jis on the upgrade. 
“When you can buy rubber at 8 cents 


Representative Seiberling, who comes | 


trict, expressed the opinion that business! 


otherwise to promote an international 
agreement, and authorizing the Presi- 
dent at his discretion to call, in the name 
of the Government of the United States, 
such an international conference at such 


‘a point as might.be agreed upon. 


_ Senator King further pointed out that 
it is the expressed policy. of the Gov- 
ernment, according to an act of Nov. 1, 
1893, “to continue the use of both gold 
and silver as standard, money, and to 
coin both gold and silver into money of 
equal intrinsic and exchangeable value, 
such equality to be secured through in- 
ternational agreement, or by such safe- 
guards of legislation as will insure the 
maintenance of the parity in value of 
the coins of the two metals, and the 
equal power of every dollar at all times 
in the markets and in the payment of 
debts, and it is further hereby declared 
that the efforts of the Government should 
be steadily directed to the establishment 
of such a safe system of bimetallism as 
will maintain at all times the equal 
power of every dollar coined or issued 


Mills Company, in a formal _complai 
filed with the Commission in Docket No. 
2331, be found “unreasonable” and in 


certain cases inapplicable, 


; the plan would be highly impractical be- 


cause of’ the unsettled political condi- 
tion of China. 

The Utah Senator declared that he 
would consider it a great misfortune 
to the United States if China should 
be forced to adopt a gold standard. 

“Efforts are being made,” he set forth 
in the preamble to his resolution, “to 
induce China to demonetize silver and 
adopt a fiscal policy calling for a new 
currency based upon the gold standard 
fund, and further debase silver and cur- 
tail its use in India, which said efforts, 
if successful, will result in a further 
destructive decline in the price of silver, 
and in economic and industrial injury, 


‘not alone to ‘silver-producing countries 


but to all countries of the world, ayy) 
it is important not only to countriey 
producing silver, but to all couniries en- 
gaged in trade and commerce, that meas- 


, miles in length, according to the report 
filed with the Commission, and is 12 
inches in diameter as far as Griffin, a) 
di.tance of 40 miles. From that point 
to Macon a 10-inch line has been laid, 
with an 8-inch extension eastward to 
Milledgeville and several intervening in- 
dustrial centers. Extensions are now 
being laid to various cities throughout | 
that section. 

Important pottery, cement and brick 
manufacturing industries are located in 
the territory into which the natural gas 
pipe line is now being carried. 

The report filed /ith the Commission 
also shows that the Southern Natural) 
Gas Corporation has completed 202 miles 
of pipe line from Yazoo City, Miss., to 


by the United States in the markets andjures be adopted to avert the disastrous 
ie poreee of ~~ oe eens that will inevitably fol- 
_Further discussing the plan of lending|low a further decli in th i 

| silver -to China, Senator King stated that’ silver.” Nee 


‘behind in his orders and who has been|a pound, 16 cents laid down in New 

greatly helped by the Tariff Act,” said| York, any manufacturer with money 

Representative Seiberling, | would be foolish not to buy,” said the 
Mr. Palmer advised the* President that' Ohio Representative. 


ae 


ee a tervce ‘chown "much Rot cure or prevent, the condition of 
amenability to control by any means | ‘thout® b “Carriers” Pd ere who, 
other than by actually immunizing each | *) + eing sick themselves, carry | 
susceptible individual. about the germs of diphtheria in their 
We are fortunate in being able to state | throats or noses and innocently distrib- 
that there is really no need for anyone | ute them eet persons with whom they | 
nowadays ever to have either smallpox)“ ¢,.., atts . te aM 
or diphtheria, and these diseases, as is| ded q y,. something ne was 
well known, have been in the past among | Pe > thes the fight against diphtheria, 
the most deadly of scourges. Vaccination 4 o— the advance had been. This 
ainst smallpox, repeated in a few| W&S ‘ound in the toxin-antitoxin mixture, 
caere will protect against smallpox. evidence concerning which suggests that 
Such great improvements have been it is capable of immunizing for many / 
made since the introduction of this | Y°@™S those to whom it is administered, 
method that no one should hesitate to peestly for the remainder of their lives. 
have his children vaccinated during the | e newer preparation known as diph- 
theria toxoid is probably even better. 


first year of life. These improvements! Noither of these preparations, however, 











Mobile, Ala., and is being exténded to 
Pensacola, Fla., with laterals supplying 


have been both in the methods of pre- 
paring the vaccine and in its administra- 
tion. The United States Government, 
through the Public Health Service, now 
supervises all of the plants in the United |; 


ments in which vaccine is made to make ij 


States, and passes on foreign establish- | complete oe ak 


|can be relied upon absolutely to immu- 
| nize everyone to whom it is given; and 
the administration of either of them 
should always be followed by a Schick 


est to find out whether immunity is 
] If not, additional in- 
ections should be given. It cannot be 


Bonds for Conservative Investment 


We own and offer an extensive list of high-grade bonds and notes suitable for 


the investment of funds of institutions, trustees, and individual investors. 


The 


following selections provide wide diversity as to type of security, yield and maturity. 





Public Utility Bonds 


Central Maine Power Co. Ist & Gen. Mtge. Series “E”........ 4148 
Alabama Power Co. Ist & Ref. 5s 
Portland General Electric Co. Ist & Ref.......2.eeceeceeeeee 48 
Illinois Power & Light Corp. 1st & Ref. 5s 
General Gas & Electric Corp. Serial Notes... 4s 
/ Jowa-Nebraska Light and Power Co. Ist & Ref.......seceee++ 58 
Seattle Lighting Co. Ref. Mtge... 5s 
Associated Electric Company Deb...........02ceeeeeeeceoee 448 
Corporation Securities Co. of Chicago Notes.........+++++++ 58 
General Gas & Electric Corp. Serial Notes........ 5s 
General Gas & Electric Corp. Serial Notes..........seeeee02 58 
Illinois Power & Light Corp. Deb. 5's 
Associated Telephone & Telegraph Co. Deb.......e2eeee000 S28 


Convertible Bonds 
5s 


100 

10414 
93% 

100 
992 
97% 
98 
90% 


4.50% 
4.73 

4.90 \ 
5.00 ° 
5.02 

5.15 

5.16 

5.25 
5.37-5.75 
5.45 
5.73-6.00 
5.83 

5.90 


1957 
1968 
1960 
1956 
1931 
1957 
1949 
1953 
1933-1935 
1932 
1933-1935 
1957 / 
1955 


eeeeeereseeseseseee 
eeeeeeeeeeeseee 
eeeeeeceseseseee 


ee eee eres eseeeeeeseeesesees 


99.15 


eeeeeeeees 


9514 
* 9444 


4.95%* 
6.02 
6.22 
6.56 


Mkt. 


Cities Service Co. Deb.... 
88), 


Associated Gas & Electric Co. Deb... 
Patific Northwest Public Service Co. Deb.......00sseececeees 
Southern Cities Public Service Co. Deb..... 


sisebapenwecvacesesncen OS 
6s 


* Approximate yield 


‘Municipal Bonds 


Exempt from all Federal Income Taxes 


Toledo, Ohio......... asad pare wb wate 44s 
Toledo, Ohio ; nee 4\4s 
*Denver City and County, Colorado......6..sseeeeees 4s 
44s 
4's 
4%s 
4%s 
4's 


~ 


Sept. 1931-40 
Nov. 1, 1932 

June 1938-67 
Aug. 1940-54 
Sept, 1942-48 
Aug. 1945-50 
July 1936-55 


Dec. 2,1979/49 106.25 
June 1, 1979/49 106.25 


May 1937-70 
Mar. 1, 1962 
Apr. 1947-57 


3.00—4.00% 
3.40 
3.80-3.95 
3.95 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.03 
4.03 

‘ 4.05—4.15 
4.85 
4.90 


102.24 


seers eeseseseese 


eeeeeece 


*Milwaukee County (Milwaukee), Wisc........... 
*Ramsey County (St. Paul), Minn........ 
*Schuylkill County (Pottsville), Pa..... eeenae 
*City of Philadelphia, Pa..........eeeeeeeeceeeeees 


in Finance 


4s 
4s 
Seats vshssasekenen an 


'* Tax Exempt in State of issue 


Dallas, Texas Gold Bonds........ssseccceccccvccsscsccens 
*Bossier Parish, La. 
Transylvania County (Brevard), N. C. 


94.35 


Fereign Bonds 


Munich, Germany.....seccccecccccccccesccecsscsccccsces 
Bavaria, Free State......eseeeeeees 
Duisburg, Germany..........+. oak 
Westphalia United Electric Power 1st Mtge. S. F......+++++++ 
Provincial Bank of Westphalia........... 


6.80-7.20% 
7.17-7.28 
7.37-7.48 
7.60* 

7.79 


1933-1936 

1936-1943 

1938-1943 
1953 
1933 





eee ereeeeeeseeseseeere 


Laurel, Hattiesburg, Biloxi, Gulfport and 
Pascagoula, Miss., and Bogalusa, La. 
Construction of the present system of 
pipe lines began in June, 1929, the pro- 
throughout the Southeast. sure that the methods are correct and |} 
: $c learnt that the personnel is competent, and that pay ee a —— 
° Fi ° tests are made on the completed product. een ane 
Cam al Inanecin é F It is believed possible in this way not 
P en 2 has been worked out which ne only to check the prevalence of “tipn- 
D ‘b d I . | vaccination a trifling affair = sas the | theria, but after a time: absolutely to 
escribe at n CUEE Y | Socemtont is concerned, and reduces the eradicate it. In fact several American 
1 | likelihood of “sore arms” to a minimum. 
eee eel ee reached this goal after persistent efforts 
* ; way to treat the arm after vaccination |to get every child in the city immunized. 
Chairman Nye Announces | is to let it alone. Shields and other | Naturally this should be done at an-early 
Adjournment on Sept. 18 | dressings which have to be strapped ON} age, While it is better to do it when 
Until After Election |of sore arms, because they make the| not at all, the preschool age is the period 
sore moist and hot and de not allow| during which th eatest d 
acatanaeindibasciaes : F o teh-end trebles gw e greatest danger from 
[Continued from Page 1.] proper circulation of blo _— F voted, | cpatheria occurs, and it is advised that 
With the tiny insertion now advocated, | the injections be given as soon after the 
Reinecke about primary day, was not) vaccinati 7 | 
; : vaccinations do well. . 
es tae cet cas was held for | Children should be vaccinated against | Children May Be Immunized 
1 ampaign. | th eay old. t : ; 
Senator Nye interjected a remark on a a. or ion to run| 46ainet eer Diseases 
5 esides the two diseases which have 
“ . : 
ae tet ar eee "che. donors | tt Leora oy sere ret: ae there are several others against which 
. meee - ens campaign fund. oye rendered immune practically men dge : is possible to immunize children, but 
ernar . Snow, chairman of the Cook| |for one reason or another it is not ad- 
County Republican Central Committee; | 3 : | vised that every child be so immunized. 
ay ¥. Herding, county treasurer, | Pe vaccinated again, for several reasons. | Scarlet fever, for example, is nowadays 
an ward F. Brekke, a member of the | 'so mild among us that health authorities 
west Chicago Park Commission, were ex- ‘Chicago Railroad Seeks |seldom find it necessary to recommend 
Mrs. Emily Washburn Dean, president chief value of scarlet fever immunization 
of the Illinois Republican Women’s Club, |is in institutions where the disease, if 
the next witness, told of a contribution} The Chicago Great Western Railroad | introduced, would be likely to spread 
of $2,000 in 1928 by Col. McCormick for| applied to the Interstate Commerce Com-|rapidly through the entire susceptible 
organization purposes. She said that it}mission on Sept. 17 for authority to | personnel unless they were protected. 
was not given for the use of any par-;cause to be issued and sold $2,235,000 In the case of measles, again it is not 
= oy aeaeiner oer See. McCor- | cates, agres-h and * assume obliga-| of a cmmenny be immunized; but, for 
- id contributed to her organiza-|tion and liability therefor. | example, if one child in a family has con- 
tion during the Jast 18 months and was! The certificates are to be sold to Saio-| tracted measles it is often possible to 
asked to investigate and report to the|mon Brothers & Hutzler at 98.03 per| protect the remaining children by the ad- 
- $5,000 sent to the club in July, 1929,/crued dividends, and the proceeds used| Typhoid fever is now so well guarded 
or Mrs. McCormick’s campaign, but it|/in the part payment for 30 freight loco-|against in most of our cities that it 
was returned, she stated. |motives to cost a total of $2,977,088.25.|would be wasteful and unnecessary for 
Who sent that check,” Senator Nye; Fifteen locomotixes will be purchased |everyone to take the typhoid vaccine. 
or Sepent, BeCornsiet” a al and J from the Baldwin Loeomotive | cellent protection iv persons who travel 
4 e returne 0 e stand orks. about much in places where the prac- 
at her own request Sept. 17 and placed| Application was filed |tice of sanitation is not well developed. 
in the record a statement that 0. G.| Docket No. 8478. With regard to rabies, frequently re- 
had given him $20 as a McCormick | 15), declined to hear the sworn testi- | have been exposed to the bites of mad 
watcher in the First Ward, had testified | mony erences Son ware Prepared to|dogs should consult a doctor as to the 
© no such payment when appearing| prove that the Committee’s agents Have | advisability of having the Pasteur t a 
before the county court on Aug. 7. been guilty of the crime of wire-tapping. | ment administered. , rae 
witness, testified that she had given Mrs. | although once more my proof was ready. |need for universal immunization ins 
Reinecke $20 to pay Davis Ai his pri- | 1 seg - aeeeee Nye that contienes | 50th. suamnax and diphtheria thal eee 
mary day work. refusal to hear this evidence is a delib-|are oing everything possible to make it 
“Did you ever pay for services of any| erate effort to suppress facts. I wantjeasily available, and facilities are ex- 
asked. is available and has been twice offered|the immunization of those who for one 
“No,” she replied. and twice refused. He denies my charges. | reason or another do not consult a pri- 
Following the refusal of Senator Nye | He again assails me, but does not ex-/| vate physician for such services. 
on Sept. 16 to permit introduction of | Plain to the public why, as chairman of 
substantiate her charges that her tele-| ‘dence that his agents have tapped wires. | 
phone wires had been tapped by employes |. “Mrs. Reinecke, during late testimony | 
of the Senate Campaign Fund Investi- | Sept. 16, testified concerning her activi- 
Seete| 


7s 
o 

Foreign Exchange ‘ 
6s 
New York, Sept. 17.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 

following: 
_In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties-upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 


Made Public Sept. 17 if oainana’ ane valiant 15,000 Federal em- seeore the foreign currencies are as 
| ployes in Illinois,” the witness replied. | aa eee 
|“‘As long as you have Federal patronage | Seiten (b 1 ling) 
how are you going to control political Bulgaria fone? 
|activity? Federal employes were com-| Czechoslovakia (krone) 
|pelled to take part in elections. How| Denmark (krone) 
are you going to offset work done by} England (pound) ... 
| Federal employes? If you are going to| Finland (markka) .. . 
limit campaign expenses, how are you zvance (franc) * 
| going to limit the effect of Federal pat- Senne Seeeaeneey) 
ronage which is worth anywhere from| Hungary foe 
| $1,000,000 to $3,000,000 in a primary] Italy (jira) 
| campaign?” Netherlands (guilder) 
eee $56,239,841.16 | Senator Wagner said: Norway (krone) 

Expenditures |. “Civil service employes ought not and| Poland (zloty) 
General expenditures .....$10,021,460.85 |!" fact are prohibited from engaging in ee —- 
Interest on public debt .... 989,404.89 | Political activity.” rm cmey srt hmseanns ss 
Refunds of receipts 684,259.83 | Mrs. Reinecke asked where a limit] Sheden (keen, 
Panama Canal 1,222.38 | would be placed on campaign expendi- aalinatinnn thes 
fresrations in he as gid ce ae ii Yugoslavia (dinar) 

< . . ve imit of $2 int na 

Adjusted service certificate campaign now,” said aoe Dill. 


ae Kong (dollar) 
shi Shanghai tael) 
fund nese 900,000.48 | Seen : 2 . 
Civil service retirement fund 67,794.26 | ‘With the record of candidates being re- | 

fused seats because of excessive cam- 


China (Mexican dollar) 
Investment of trust funds .. 417,328.65 dit I coe (oaas Satie) 
tes paign expenditures, don’t understand | Ja 
ae . r 5 an (yen) 
why Mrs. McCormick should have spent | ereaane (dollar) 
“Well, after all, Senator,” said the| Cuba (peso) 
witness, “this was a primary election| Mexico (peso) 
2,227,305.75 |8ome rights. If Mrs. McCormick had promt Awtinels) 
30,930,256.38 | Wiated for the support of the party or- ; pes 
} candidate.” | eee oon ia Kadiak rhehwaae 


* Approximate yield 


Industrial Bonds 


Brown Co. Ist Mtge...... sae 54s 
Canadian International Paper Co. Ist Mtge......++-+eeeeeee+ 68 
Detroit & Canada Tunnel Co. Ist Mtge. S. F.........2eeeeee+ 68 


Real Estate Bonds - 


Mortgage Bond Co. of New York Mitge.......+++++¢eeeeeee% 5's 
Hotel Governor Clinton Ist Mtge. S. F...... 6s 
Prices subject to change 


gram contemplating 1,800 miles of lines 
Moreover, a technique of vaccination | against diphtheria by this means. 
|It has also been discovered that the best communities have already practically 
| with adhesive plaster are the chief caus€|or after the child enters school than 
Mrs. McCormick and cashed by Mrs.| 214 without any dressing whatever, thes@| age of six months as possible. 
oe che questioning of Mr. Reagers ‘o|/about and are in po danger of hitting | been discussed, smallpox and diphtheria, 
lstart. On entering school they should) 
cused “for the present” by Senator Nye. | Wholesale immunization against it. The 
Authority to Issue Bonds 
ticular candidate. Mrs. Dean was un-|of 4% per cent equipment trust certifi-| advised that the whole child population 
Committee. “There was a contribution! cent of their principal amount and ac-| ministration of immune serum. 
asked. |from the Lima Logomotive Works, Inc.,| Typhoid vaccination, however, is an ex- 
Davis, who testified Sept. 16 that she/| |ferred to as hydrophobia, children who 
Mrs. Katherine Tobin Bigler, the next Mr. Nye made a similar refusal Tuesday,| Health officials are so conyinced of the 
other election watchers?” Senator Dill|the public to understand that the proof |tended in most of the health offices for 
evidence by Mrs. McCormick to tend to|the Committee, he continues to bar evi-| 
gating Committee, Mrs, McCormick is-| ties as Election Commissioner. 


sued the following statement: | Wagner asked: 
“Chairman Nye, of the Senate Investi- | Is not an election Commissioner pro- | 


gating Committee, on Monday (Sept. | hibited from participating in behalf of| 
| an} idate? 


“No, sir,” Mrs. Reinecke replied. “My | 

| predecessor ran two campaigns.” 
Federal Employes’ Part | 
“Do you think this is a healthy condi- 
|tion?” the Senator queried. “How are| 
| you going to limit expenditures in cam- | 


U.S. Treasury 
Statement 


Sept. 15 ' paigns? 


| 


eeereereeeeseeeee 


Receipts 139441 | 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 
revenue 


$1,573,804.39 


15,775,173.44 
. 486.1065 
2.5174 
3.9283 
23.8257 
1.2956 
17.5139 
5.2377 
40.2831 
26.7550 
11.2040 
4.4900 
5959 
10.7023 
26.8673 
19.4033 
1.7712 
32.0035 
40.0089 
29.1562 
29.0416 
35.9732 
49.3693 
56.0625 
100.1185 
99.9550 
4763562 
82.4757 
10.0872 | 
12,1244 
83.2955 
96.5300 
36.8750 


Descriptions of any of the above investments 
will be sent upon request. 


2,284,148.18 
$89,094.73 


Total ordinary receipts .$20,622,220.74 


Public debt receipts 112,500.00 
Balance previous day 35,505,120.42 


Total... Harris, Forbes & Company 


Pime Street, corner Wilfiam, New Yerk 


@reund Floor, Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
Harris, Forbes & Company 
Limited 
‘London 


1,180,817.65 
Harris, Forbes & Company 


Limited 
Montreal 





Harris, Forbes & Cie 


Harris, Forbes & Company 
Paris 


Incorporated 
Boston 





Total ordinary expendi- 


tures $13,052,279.03 
Public 


debt expenditures Harris Trust and Savings Bank 

chargeable against ordi- 

nary receipts -+ 10,030,000.00 
Other public debt expendi- 

RMMOS Seccbece = . 
Balance today 


India (rupee) 
so much,” Canada (dollar) 
and the citizens of Illinois should have| Atgentina (peso, gold) 
——_——— | ganization she never would have been a| Urneuay (pese) 
$56,239,841.16 | 





. Assistant Attorney General 


. the Assistant attorney General, 


., eral Government has now instituted crim- 


* 


AvuTHORIzED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED 
PuBLIsHED WitHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED 


State Finance 


War Upon Fraud 
Hindered by Lack 
Of Cooperation 


Of. New: Jersey Asserts 
Medium for Dissemina- 
tion of Data Is Needed 
/ . ate of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Sept. 17. 


. # 

One thing notoriously lacking in the 
machinery set up by our States for the 
administration of law is a medium for 
collection and dissemination of informa- 
tion which might be page to ane 

itr * uty of enforcement, 
charged wit: vhe duty ‘owen 
C. Plumer, told the representatives of 
the Affiliated Better Business Bureaus at 
their recent convention in Montreal. He 
was speaking on cooperation beteween 
voluntary agencies, such as the Better 
Business Bureaus, with State officials in 
curbing fraudulent transactions in 5e- 
curities. : 

“Racketeers of all kinds are very quick 
to realize this,” Mr. Plumer continued, 
“and take advantage of it continually. 
More than a year ago the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office in New York secured an in- 
junction under the Martin Act against 
some persons who had been operating in 
violation of the law from an office in 
New York City. © They immediately 
moved across the river to Jersey City 
and engaged in what is known as the 
“put and call” game. The transfer was 
made very quietly and, as they refrained 
absolutely from dealing with anyone in 
New Jersey, there was no established 
official routine through which my inves- 
tigators would discover them promptly. 


Driven From Several States 


“But the information collected in the 
f.es of the Better Business Bureaus over 
a period of years outlined the exact na- 
ture of their operations, and the kind of 
complaints which continued to come in 
led everyone to belieev that they were | 
working from a base in New Jersey. | 
Knowledge gained by a reading of rec- 
ords and the cooperation of the New 
York Bureau enabled us to trace! the of- | 
fenders and in the examination which 
followed, the examining officer, because 
of his study of their past activities, was 
. a position to do some very effective 
BE Paine. . { 

“While the case was being prepared 
for trial, the Better Business Bureau 
files were. most valuable in furnishing 
sources from which necessary elements 
of proof could be obtained. After being 
enjoined in New Jersey, the defendants 
went to California, and records again | 
played an important part in driving them 
from that State. Their next move was 
to Nevada which has no securities fraud 
statute, and I understand that the Fed- 


f 





inal proeeeding agaist them. 
“The fund of information collecte 
and made available to public officials | 
from the files of the Better Business 
Bureaus is one of the*most valuable | 
features of cooperative service, and many 
of us have come to depend on it reg- 
ulalry. We could not do this if experi- 
ence had not shown that these records | 
were accurate. The case just described 
is an illustration of how it works out | 
in actual practice.” 
Bureau’s Work Effective 


Mr. Plumer spoke very highly of the . 
Better Business Bureau activity as help- 
ing to supply the lack of informatioa | 
which State enforcement officials feel so 
keenly. iad 
’ “More than almost any other class of) 
voluntary agencies,” he declared, “Bet- | 
ter Business Bureaus depend for their | 
existence on the high quality of the| 
work they turn out. They do not have, 
the advantage of being backed by groups | 
of fanatics, so interested in putting over | 
an idea that they are willing to overlook | 
ivregularities in methods of producing | 
results. 

“In attempting to accompli8h your ob- 
jective of maintaining high standards in 
the business’ world, you have to be con- | 
tinually on your guard against falling | 
into the habit of being critical and not! 
constructive. That you have fot al-| 
lowed yourselves to fall into such a 
rut is attested by the confidence which 
the public, its officials and the busi- | 
ness world now repose in your work. | 
Although it is only one phase of your 
many activities, you have become a real 
factor in the fight against fraudulent 
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Business Conditions 


Foed This Year! 


Commodities Ceases to Drop 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


in the average cost of food in 34 cities, 
as follows: Butte, 5 per- cent; Seattle, 
& per cent; Denver, Indianapolis, and 
Portland (Oreg.), 2 per cent; Atlanta, 
Baltimore, Boston, Bridgeport, Chicago, 
Columbus, Dallas, Fall River, Manches- 
ter, Norfolk, Peoria, Philadelphia, Prov- 
idence, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, 
Sayannah and Washington, 1 per cent; 
and Birmingham, Detroit, Houston, Jack- 
sonville, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Min- 
neapolis, Newark, New Haven, (Pitts- 


burgh, Scranton and Springfield (IIl.),'| 


less than 0.5 per cent. Seventeen cities 
showed increases: Kansas City and 
Louisville, *2 per cent; Buffalo, Charles- 
ton (S. C.), Little Rock, Richmond, St. 
Louis and St. Paul, 1 per cent; and Cin- 
cinnati, Clevgland, Memphis, Mobile, 
New Orleans, New York, Omaha, Port- 
land {Me.), and Rochester, 0.5 per cent, 


“For the year period Aug. 15; 1929, 


i to Aug. 15, 1930, all of the 51 cities} 


showed decreases: Detroit, 14 per cent; 
Butte and Washington, 13 per cent; At- 
lanta, Baltimore, Cleveland, Denver, Fall 
River, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Mil- 
waukee, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Port- 
land (Oreg.), Providence, Rochestey, and 
Seattle, 12 per cent; Bridgeport, Buffalo, 
Indianapolis, Manchester, Norfolk, Port- 
land (Me.), St. Louis, St. Paul, and Sait 
Lake City, 11 per cent; Boston, Chicago, 
Columbus, Dallas, Memphis, Minneapolis, 
Newark, New Haven, New Orleans, New 
York, Peoria, Savannah, Scranton, and 
Springfield (Ill.), 10 per cent; Louisville, 
Mobile and San Francisco, 9 per cent; 
Birmingham, Houston, Jacksonville, Lit- 
tle Rock, Omaha, and Richmond, 8 per 
cent; Charleston (S. C.), and Cincinnati, 
7 per cent. x 


\ 
“As compared with the average cost 


in the year 1913, food on Aug. 15, 1930, 
was 55 per cent higher in Chicago; 53 
per cent in Cincinnati; 51 per cent in 
Charleston (S. C.), and Scranton; 50 
per cent in Richmond; 49 per Cent in 
Birmingham, and Washington; 48 per 
cent in Buffalo; 47 per cent in Baitimore, 
Boston, Detroit and.New York; 46 per 
cent in St. Louis; 45 per cent in Mil- 
waukee, New Haven and Providence; 44 
per cent in Atlanta; 43 per cent in Man- 


(chester, Minneapolis, New Orleans, Phil- 


adelphia, Pittsburgh a&d San Francisco; 


42 per cent in Cleveland, Dailas, In-| 
7 and Louisville; 41 per cent in! 
I iver and Little Rock; 39 per cent! 
in Kansas City, Memphis and-Newark; | 
|37 per cent in Jacksonville; 36 per cent| 


Fall 


in Omaha; 34 per cent in Seattle; 31 
per cent in Los Angeles; 28 per cent 
in Denver, and Portland (Oreg.), and 
24 per cent in Salt Lake City. Prices 
were not obtained in Bridgeport, Butte, 
Columbus, Houston, Mobile, Norfolk, 
e.), Rochester, St. 


_: Savannah, and Springfield (Ill.), in 


913, hence no comparison for the 17- 
year period can be given for these cities.” 
The statement by the Bureau of Labor 





Statistics on wholesale prices follows in 
full text: 

Arrest of the recent downward trend 
of wholesale prices is shown for August 
by the index number computed by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United 
States Department of Labor. The Bu- 
reau’s general index, based on 550 com- 
modities or price series in 1926, stands 
at 84.0 for August compared with the 
same figure for July. The purchasing 
power of the 1926 dollar remained at; 
| $1.19. 

Prices of farm products on an average | 
increased over 2 per cent from July to 
August, with advances shown for bar-| 
ley, corn, oats, rye, Winter wheat, hogs, | 
eggs, and alfalfa and clover hay. Beef 
steers, lambs, sheep, and cotton, on the 
other hand, averaged lower than in July. | 

Foods as a whole were slightly higher | 
than in the month before, due mainly 
to increases for butter, cheese, fresh | 
pork, hominy grits, corn meal, and} 
canned “corn. Fresh beef, lamb, wheat} 
flour, coffee, and sugar, were cheaper! 
than in July. 

Hides and skin€ were downward, with 
leather, boots and shoes, and other 
leather products also showing minor de- 
creases. S ca 
| Textile products averaged lower, with | 
cotton goods, silk and rayon, woolen and | 
worsted goods, and other textiles all} 
participating in the d&cline. 

In the group of fuel and lighting ma- 
terials a slight advance in anthracite} 
coal was offset by small declines in bi- 
tuminous co&l and coke, leaving the group | 
level unchanged from the month before. | 


Metals and Building 


| Materials Centinue Drop 

Metals and metal products aga‘n aver- 
aged lower, with small declines in most 
liron and steel products, also copper and 
zine in the group of nonferrous metals. | 
|~ Building materials continued to de- 
cline, lumber, brick and paint materials 
averaging lower than in July. | 

Prices of chemicals, drugs and phar- 
maceuticals, fertilizer. materials, and| 
|mixed fertilizers all were somewhat be- | 
low those of the month before. 

House furnishing goods showed a 
slight drop in the price level, while in 
the group designated as miscellaneous 
there was a considerable increase in | 
prices ef cattle feed, and a further de- | 
crease in prices of rubber and _ lubri- 
cating and cylinder oils. . 

An ineyease from the July level is} 
shown for the group of raw materials, 
while decreases are shown for the groups 
of semimanufactured articles, finished 
products, nonagricultural commodities, 
and the group of all commodities less 
farm products and foods. 

Of the 550 commodities or price series 
for which comparable information for 
|July and August was collected, inéreases 
|were shown’ in 109 instancess and de- 
|creases in 184 instances. In- 257 in- 
stances no change in price was reported. 





| 
| 








Index numbers of wholesale prices by groups and subgroups ef commodities (1926= 


| 100.0), with purchasing power of dollar, August, 1930, in last column: 


All commodities . 
Farm products 
Grains 
Livestock and poultry 
Other farm products 
Foods 
Butter, cheese and milk 
Meats 
a | ee eee 
Hides and leather products . 
Hides and skins ...... 
Leather Soe <a nakinoakS 
Boots and shoes .. ... 
Other leather products 
Textile products ...... 
Cotton goods ...... 
Silk and rayon .. 


Woolen and worsted goods .........+..+ 


Other textile products .. 
Fuel and lighting materials 

Anthracite coal 

Bituminous coal 

Coke ay 

Oe nia kG ise 

Petroleum products ., 


Metals and metal products ............00-. 


Iron and stee} .. ; 

Nonferrous metals .. 

Agricultural ‘implements 

Automobiles 

Other metal products 
Building materials .. 

Lumber 

Bfick...... 

Cement .. 

Structural steel 

Paint materials 


- August July 
1930 
84.0 
83.1 
74.1 
81.8 
86.9 
86.3 
92.0 
91.8 
80.7 

100.7 
94.0 

100.1 

102.9 

105.2 
80.0 
87.4 
60.4 
88.0 
65.5 
75.4 
85.5 


August 
1930 
84.0 
84.9 
80.4 
84.6 
R6.7 
87.1 
97.9 
93.1 

"79.4 
98.9 
91.2 
99.9 

100.6 
104.9 


Dollar 


$1.190 

1,178 
1.244 
1.182 
1.153 
1.148 
1.021 
1.074 
1.259 
1.011 


1.001 
.994 
‘953 

287 

176 

736 

155 

575 

326 

139 | 

88.8 129 | 
84.0 .193 | 
99.4 ; are 
r 61.0 6.42 | 
aan 104.: 94.3 .079 | 
90.7 110 | 
73.5 376 | 
94.9 054 
105.5 976 
98.4 016 
88.9 .144 
83.3 
82.9 
91.7 
84.3 
87.1 
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Nebraska Extends British Iron and Steel Exports Many Deposits 
Dropped Heavily in August 


Collection Time | 
‘For Assessments 


al 
» 


State to Await Outcome of 
Bank Case Now Pending 
Before Federal Supreme 
Court 


State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, Sept. 17. 

The Nebraska Department of Trade| 
and Commerce has extended the time} 
for the collection of assessments under 
the repealed bank guaranty fund law) 
until a decision of the United States) 
Supreme Court may be had in the case 
of the Abie State Bank against Governor 
A. J. Weaver and others, according to 
Secretary C. G. Bliss of that depart-! 
ment. | 

“No effort will be made to collect past 
special assessments that are unpaid un- 
der the old law,” safd Secretary Bliss, 
orally,~“until the case appealed to the 
United States Supreme Court is decided. 
We expect the case to be heard in No- 
vember.” 

The assessments, Mr. Bliss said, total 
about $3,000,000, and in addition there 
are assessments of $400,000 called reg- 
ular assessments, not involved in the 
suit, which will not be collected. 

“State officials collecting such assess- 
ments and expending the money before 
a decision is reached in the appeal case 
might be liable upon their official bonds,” 
said Secretary Bliss. 

It was_explained by Mr. Bliss that 
the banking law, passed at a special ses- 





positor protective fund by the levying} 
of two-tenths of 1 per cent upon bank 
deposits for 10 years or until the fund 
equals each bank’s capital stock, does 


and is not involved. 

Attorneys representing the 539 State 
banks interested in the Abie State bank 
suit say they may bring into the suit 
the question of the validity of the new 
Iw also to test the constitutionality of 
the entire principle of guaranty deposits 
by enforced levies upon State banks. 


Kansas Building and Loan 
Resources Make Rapid Gain 


State of Kansas: 

Topeka, Sept. 17. 
Kansas buildifg and loan associations 
have increased their resources more than 
$7,000,000 since the present department | 
was instituted in December, 1928. The | 
supervisor of the Department, Orrie W. 
Dawson, estimates a gain of nearly $3,-| 





bonds. 


In the opinion of 


Figures Show General Decline in Foreign Sales While 
Imports Are Less Than Early Summer; Production 
! Of Ingots and Castingg Affected 


By Donald Renshaw ~ 


Acting Commercial Attache, Department of Commerce, London 


Dropping well below the year’s pre- 
ceding low figure set in June, the British 
export trade in iron and steel products 
in August totaled 218,828 gross tons— 
84,616 less than the July total. This 
sharp decrease, which continued the al- 
ternate risé and fall which has marked 
the course of the British export trade in 
iron and steel over the elapsed eight 
months of 1930, matie the month’s ship- 


| ments the lowest since December, 1926— | 


the month which marked the end of the 


; coal strike which had crippled the Brit- 


| Western Pacific Railroad 


Asks Right to Issue Bonals 


Application was made to the Interstate 


Commeree Commission on Sept. 16 by’ 
| the Western Pacific Railroad, seeking au- | 
| thority to issue $5,000,000 of first-mort- 
(Finance, 


gage 5 per cent bonds. 
Docket No. 8474.) 

The bonds are to be sold at not less 
than 97.5 per cent of their value, and 
proceeds used in the payment and dis- 
charge of liabilities incurred by the car- 
rier and/or the reimbursement of its 


|treasury for moneys expended by it in 
‘the acquisition or construction of the 


proposed “Northern California Exten- 
sion.” 


This extension, recently approved by 


the Commission, is to extend from Ked- | 


die to Bieber, Calif., where it will con- 


|nect with a proposed line of the Great 
| Northern Railway from Klamath Falls, 
|Ore. The two lines will effect a “through 


route” from the Northwest to California 
markets and perts. 

The bonds proposed to be sold will 
mature Mar. 1, 1946, and will be redeem- 
able on any semiannual interest date at 
the face amount thereof with accrued in- 


| terest to date of redemption. 


The bonds will be sold at competitive 
bidding, and the Western Pacific Rail- 
road Corporation will be one of the bid- 
ders, the application stated. 


500,000 during the last 12 months. 

The Building and Loan Department 
was under the supervision of the State 
Banking Department from 1899, with 60 
organizations, to 1927, when the number 
of these associations had increased to 
i152. The last report shows 155 associa- 
tions now in operation, with total re- 
sources on June 30, 1930, of $133,160,975. 


‘| galvanized 


j ish industry over the period from April 
| to early December. 

The import trade was also lower in 
August—the 3,384-ton drop (which 
brought the total down to 195,404 tons) 
marking the fifth consecutive month in 
ae the volume of this trade has 
allen. 


Production of both pig iron and of 
steel ingots and castings was also much 
|lower in August by comparison with 
July, and the number of blast furnaces 
lighted was less by’one. The number of 
open. hearths in operation, however, rose 
strongly. 

Examination of the reduced import 
trade in ifdividual products reveals that 
there were eight instances pf increased 
|receipts against 11 reductions—the chief 
}of the first named being those which 
took place in the trade in wire (4,753 
tons), in pig iron (3,748 tons), in hoops 
(3,596 tons), and in plates and sheets 
(1,561 tons). While most of the decreases 
were in comparatively small amounts 
there were three ihstances worthy of 
note—the decrease in ingots (3,345 tons) 
being the chief, followed by losses in 
the trade in railway materials (3,120 
tons), and in iron bars (2,694 tons). 

After rising sharply in July the Brit- 
ish export trade fell off sharply in Au- 
|gust, being smaller by 84,616 tons or 
28 per cent than in the preceding month. 
Seventeen classes of material showing 
ismaller shipments combined to bring this 
loss about with only five classes gaining 
to offset them. The greatest individual 
loss was in the trade in tin plate (19,387 
tons), while other losses of note occurred 
in the*shipments of rails (17,639 tons), 
sheets (14,112 tons), steel 
bars (8,520 tons), “other manufactures” 
(7,318 tons), and plates and sheets (6,- 
526 tons). The gains in only two classes 
of products are worthy of comment— 
that in cast tubes (2,655 tons), and that 
in ingots (1,458 tons). 

The output of pig iron in the British 
Isles during August totaled only 416,- 
700 tons—well below the low July figure 
of 486,100 tons. The production of steel 
ingots and castings, however, fell off 
even more sharply and totaled only 451,- 
300 tons against 621,400 tons in July. 
Te number of blast furnaces lighted at 
th@ end of the month at 104 was one 
less than the number recorded for July, 
while the number of open hearths in op- 
eration totaled 203—24 more than the 
July figure of 179. 








$23,735,000 


of the principal and interest thereof. 


Funds of Societies Included 
| 


Are Unclaimedin 


New York Banks 


More Than $1,000,000 in 
Depositories of State 
Awaits Owners, Annual 
List Discloses 


State of New York: 

Albany, Sept. 16. 

A million dollars or more in New York 
State banks awaits rightful claimants,. 
according to the list just. made publie~ 
by the Secretary of State, Edward J. 
Flynn. The Sept. 15 issue of the New 
York State Bulletin, official State paper, | 
published under his direction contains @ 
list many columns long of unclaimed de= 
posits and dormant accounts. Each Fall” 
these lists are published in accordance 
with law. > 

The following information relative to 
the list was made available by the office 
of the Secretary of State: 

Seemingly every nationality under the 
sun is represented in the lists of des 
positors, the last known piace of resi- 
dence in some instances being in far-off 
Morocco, with a scattering in London, 
Italy and other foreign countries. In 
one instance, the last known residence’ 
of the depositor was Sing Sing. Out of 
the thousands of names there are but 
two Chinamen. 


Strange as it may appear, treasurers 
of many societies deposited funds and 
then apparently forgot the fact. As a 
result, there are social clubs listed with 
unclaimed deposits, boards of trade, a 
single Ancient Order of Hibernians: 
lodge, a horsemen’s protective associa= 
tion, several civic leagues, the Metro- 
politan Concert Company, as well as a 
Safe and ‘Sane Fourth Association. ® 

Several churches are to be found i 
the lists, a war relief committee whi 
mfde it last deposit 10 years or so ago, 
many memorial funds and even a board 
of trustees of a school. In Westchester 
County, a green Keepers’ association has” 
money in the bank and doesn’t know it. ee 

Sailors’ Accounts Listed 3 

It would seem that a husband and. 
wife, banking in joint accounts, would 
remember money deposited, but yet such 
is not the fact for many of these a: 
listed. Even Ralph dePalma, well-known 
auto racer, and Bainbridge Colby are 
listed as well as an actress whose last 
known residence was in Hollywood. One 
bank in New York City, specializing in 
deposits of sailors, lists many who ap- 
parently sailed away, forgetting bank’ 
| accounts. 


The Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago ana St. Louis Railroad Company 
General Mortgage 42% Gold Bonds, Series “C”, due July 1, 1977. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, by endorsement on the Bonds, guarantees the prompt pay- 
ment by The Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad Company 


Coupon bonds, dated July 1, 1927, in denomination of $1,000, registerable as to principal, exchangeable for fully registered 


Registered and coupon bonds interchangeable under conditions provided in the mortgage. 
Interest payable January 1 and July 1. 


NOT REDEEMABLE BEFORE JULY 1, 1937. 


\ THE UNION TRUST COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH, Trustee. 
ee ee A BE Od 


counsel, these 
a 


The entire series, hut not a part thereof, will be redeemable on July 1, 1937, or on any interest date thereafter to and including 
July 1, 1972, at 105% and accrued interest, and on any interest date thereafter at their principal amount and accrued interest, 
plus a premium equal to %% for each six months between the redemption date and the date of maturity. 


The sale of these Bonds is subject to the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Bonds are legal investments for savings banks and trust funds under the laws 
of New York, New Jersey and other States. 


W. W. Atterbury, Esq.. President of The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, in a letter dated September 16, 1930, copies of ‘ 
which may be obtained from the undersigned, writes in part as follows: 


“These Bonds are the direct obligation of The Pittsburgh, 


All of the railroad properties of The Pittsburgh, Cincin- 


Cincinnati, Chicago and Sta Louis Railroad Company. e 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, by endorsement on the 
Bonds, guarantees the prompt payment by The Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad Company of the 
principal and interest thereof. 


nati, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad Company are leased to 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, under a lease running 
for 999 years from January 1, 1921. 


The_ Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis Rail- 
road Company has outstanding $84,720,560 of capital stock, 
of which The Pennsylvania Railroad Company or its sub- 
sidiaries own approximately 99%. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, which guarantees 
the principal and interest of these Bonds, has outstanding 
$648,783,300 par- value of capital stock having a present 
market value of about $947,000,000. 

The total authorized amount of the General Mortgage 
Bonds is limited so that the amount thereof at any one time 
outstanding, together with all outstanding prior debts of the 
Railroad Company, after deducting therefrom the bonds 
reserved under the General Mortgage to retire prior debts 
at maturity, shall not exceed.three times the then outstand- 
ing paid-up capital stock of the Railroad Compatty. Of the 
authorized amount there will be outstanding in the hands 
of the public, after ‘the present issue, $20,000,000 of Series 
“A” 5% Bonds; $26,000,000 of Series “B” 5% Bonds and 
$23,735,000 of Series “C” 41%4% Bonds (the present issue). 
$74,916,000 bonds are reserved to retire a like amount of 
prior lien bonds and the remainder is to be issued under the 
restrictions stated in the mortgage for the payment, refund- 
ing Of retirement of General Mortgage Bonds outstanding, 
for additions, betterments and improvements, for equipment 
to the extent of ninety per cent of the cost thereof, and for 
the acquisitiom of other companies’ securities. 

Both principal and interest of the bonds will be payable 
in gold coin of the United States of America without deduc- 
tion for any tax or taxes (other than Federa] income taxes) 
which the Railroad Company or its successors or assigns or 
the Trustee may be required to pay or to retain therefrom 
under any present or future law of the United States of 
America or of the States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Indiana and Illinois, 

Application will be made in due course to list these Bonds 
on the New York Stock Exchange.” / 


distribution and negotiation of securi-, 
ties. In my opinion, one of the out-| 
+ standing features’ and reasons for your | 
“access is not alone the established} 
tin vlicy of cooperating with others, but 
M- ur very evident ability to make others 


= ish to cooperate with you.” 


Other building materials ............ea.c00.- 
Chemical and drugs .. 

Chemicals ...... 

Drugs and phar 

Fertilizer materials .... 

Mixed fertilizers ....... 
Housefurnishjng goods ... 

Furniture ~.. 

Furnishings 
| Miscellaneous 

Cattle feed 

Paper and pulp 

Rubber 

Automobile tires .. 

Other miscellaneous 
Raw. materials se nia baleik nab shee Seats 
Semimanufactured articles .........6..00..00: é 
Nonagricultural commodities 
es UR noi 5 oo 6X0 vines ve ds receded clas 
All commodities less farm products and foods.... 


99.4 
87.8 
92.5 

' 67.3 
84.3 
93.1 
96.2 
96.5 
95.8 
19 
94.8 
83.8 
23.6 
52.0 
97.2 
81.1 
79.7 
84.4 
86.7 
84.3 
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The Bonds are issued under the General Mortgage of 
the (Company dated June 1, 1920, and Indenture supple- 
mental thereto dated June 1, 1927, and will be secured by 
a direct mortgage upon all the lines of railroad and appur- 
tenances thereto now owned by the Company and upon all 
properties acquired by the issuance of any of the General 
Mortgage Bonds. The General.Mortgage Bonds are sub- 
ject to $60,158,000 of prior lien bonds which may not be 
extended or renewed and for the retirement of which, at or 
before maturity, General Mortgage Bonds are reserved. 
The properties include about 1.954 miles of railroad from 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to Columbus, Ohio, Indianapolis, Jeffersen- 
ville (across the Ohio River from Louisville, Ky.), Terre 
Haute, Ind., East St. Louis and Chicago, IIl., together with 
all appurtenances, equipment, engine houses, etc., large and 
valuable shops, freight stations and yards at most of these 
cities, the shops at Columbus, Ohio, being the largest shops 
west of Pittsburgh on the Pennsylvania Railroad System. 

The railroad covered by the General Mortgage embraces_ 
lines in the States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, 
Indiana and Illinois, the line from Pittsburgh, Pa. through 
Cokimbus, Ohio, and Indianapolis, Ind., to East St. Louis, 
Ill., comprising the main line of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
System between Pittsburgh and St. Louis, with important 
branches extending to Wheeling, West “Va., Louisville, Ky., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and Chicago, Ill. The Company’s lines 
also form an alternate route fer direct traffic from Pitts- 
burgh to Chicago. 

The purpose of the sale of these Bonds by The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company is to reimburse its treasury for 
advances made to The Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago and 
St. Louis Railroad Company for capital expenditures. 


siv.., a 
tics lissouri Bank Resources 
the’ Show Decline Since April 
7. State of Missouri: | 
mar Jefferson-City, Sept. 17. | 
ance Commissioner of Finance S. L. Cant- 
amcy announced Sept. 11 that the total re- 
e svurces of the 1,069 banks and trust com- 
¥ panies doing business in Missouri under 
be he State banking: code had decreased 
sig 22,988,458, between Apr. 16 and Aug. 
3 of 1930. The total resources on Aug. | 
2 were $953,477,285. ‘ 
no During this period bonds owned by the 
pe anks rose more than $15,000,000 to $46,- 
of 00,000 and cash on hand more than $13,- 
Pl 00,000 to $151,000,000. Demand de- 
vosits fell off $27,000,000 to $516,000,000, 
while time deposits rose $7,000,000 to 
$283,000,000. Bills payable declined $1,- 
fc 500,000 to $9,000,000. 
Cmmissioner Cantley stated that the 
th Jecrease in deposits was seasonal. 
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*Data not yet available. 


Nickel Plate Railroad 
Permitted to Issue Bonds 


|be adopted, saying he believed it was 
the duty of State officials to do every- 
thing possible to aid the counties sut- 
) ; ; |fering most from the drought, He said 
Authority to issue $36,600,000 of re-| about 18 of the’77 counties of the State 
funding mortgage 4% per cent goid|Wwere most affected by the dry weather. 
bonds, series-C, was granted to the New | pa ive a. ve not a the 
; : , |standard of security required on loans 
Teen ee > ~ — sg |made by the school land department, but 
ickel Plate), by the Interstate Com-| jt will give the farmers in those lecalities 
merce Commission..on Sept. .17, 


it was | refere ” th ‘ * 

announced by notice in Finance Docket | r iter L ue, rae a 
fa oe are to be sold at not less | Mission, said about $500,000 of school 
than 95% per cent of par and acerued | land cast wets available nom month 
interest and proceeds used to pay or re-| °° 0€ ‘oaned to farmers on and. ‘ 


deem outstanding obligations, and to re-;_, — 
imburse the carrier’s treasury in part | Silver Stocks in Shanghai 


for capital expenditures, ° 
The detailed report and order will be | Larger Than Previous Week 
Silver stocks in Shanghai on Sept. 11 


made public by the Commission at a} 
later date. | 
|totaled 209,400,000 taels, of which 126,- 
School Land Fund Loans 000,000 taels were held in native banks, 
° a id Says a radiogram to the Department of 
Go First to Drought Victims ee from its Shanghai office. The 
State of Oklahoma: |Corresponding figures for Sept. 4 were 
Oklahoma City, Sept. 17. | 


eooaen eee taels, and 125,000,000 taeis, 
Be . | respectively. 
and their teams are now being employed! Application for loans on farm land in ee and silver bars were yalued at 
on State roads. - ‘the drought-stricken counties of Okla- | 109,100,000 taels on Sept. 11, play at 
The new construction will be done injhoma will be given priority, under a/ pared with 110,100,000 taels on Sept. 4. 
41 counties. The total road program in-|policy fixed by resolution of the State|The total number of silver dollars in 
cludes 600.4 miles of graded earth; 154.1 School Land Commission, Governor Hol-|Shanghai on Sept. 11 was 100,300,000, 
ypiles of gravel surfacing; and 21.1 miles}loway announced recently. _. as compared with 136,200,000 on Sept, 4. 
n of concrete paving. The Governor proposed that the policy (Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


. / 
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Missouri to Receive Bids 


On $3,379,000 Road Work 


State of Missouri: 

Jefferson City, Sept. 17. 
Bids for 235.6 miles of new highways 
in Missouri to be constructed at an ap- 
proximate cost of $3,379,000 will be re- 
ceived at the State Highway Department 

in Jefferson City on Sept. 2 

Chief Engineer T. H. Cutfer stated 
that the big letting had been arranged 
in connection with Governor ‘Caulfield’s 
appeal for more road work in Missouri 
due to the necessity of relieving the agri- 
cultural interests of the State. Farmers 


THE UNDERSIGNED WILL RECEIVE SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE ABOVE BONDS, SUBJECT TO 


ALLOTMENT, AT 100!4% AND ACCRUED INTEREST TO DATE OF DELIVERY. 
| 

The undersigned reserve the right to close the subscription at any time without notice, to reject any application, to 
allot a smaller amount than applied for and to make allotments in their uncontrolled discretion. : J 

The above bonds are offered if, when and as issued.and received by the undersigned and subject to the approval by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission of the sale of the bonds to the undersigned, and to the approval by their counsel of 
all legal proceedings in connection with the issue, guaranty and sale of the bonds. Temporary bonds will be delivered against 
payment in New York funds for bonds allotted, which temporary bonds will be exchangeable for definitive bonds when 


vane Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
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New York, September 17, 1930. 
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Massachusetts’ Contributions 
to State Government’ + + 


Certain Laws Dealing 


With Health, Labor, 


Education, Criminals and Business Said to 
Have Originated in Bay State 


By CHARLES P. HOWARD 


Chairman, Commission on Administration and Finance, Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts 


ASSACHUSETTS, in all branches 
M of governmental activities, has 

done as much “pioneering” as 
any political. division in the world, if 
its brief 300 years of history are taken 
into consideration. aa 

The Tercentenary Commission on 
Massachusetts Governmental Activities 
has obtained from the various State 
Departments information concerning 
many lines of work in which this Com- 
monwealth has not only kept pace with 
her sister States, but has been the 
torch-bearer who led the way to « fuller 
and more complete administration. 

This information will be reflected to 
a great extent in the expositions of 
State governmental activities at Com- 
monwealth Armory, Boston, Sept. 29 to 
Oct. 11. a 


Tradition credits Massachusetts with 
a greater field of “pioneering” than is 
‘readily proveable. Consequently, for 
the purposes of this article, tradition 
will not be evoked, and only such pro- 
gressive ventures as can be directly 
traced to the Bay State from the rec- 
ords will be cited. 

For instance, there is no question 
that the Massachusetts Board of 
Health, dating back to 1869, was the 
first State board of its kind ever to be 
created. In the protection of the health 
of its citizenry this State also led the 
country in establishing the first State 
tuberculosis hospital in 1898, the first 
State clinics for the detection of tuber- 
culosis in school children in 1924 and 
the first State cancer hospital and the 
earliest State cancer clinics, both in 
1924. 

The mentally deficient, both child 
and adult, have received humane treat- 
ment here since the beginning, and in 
their interest the first State school for 
the feeble-minded was established in 
1848. The State clinics for mental hy- 
giene begun in 1913 were the first in 
the country. 

A 


The less fortunate children of the 
State have ever been the concern of the 
government. Their care inspired the 
launching of such ventures as the first 
State hospital school for crippled chil- 
dren in 1907, the first State industrial 
school for boys in 1847 and the first 
State school of that kind for girls in 
1854. Massachusetts, in addition, was 
the first State to place dependent chil- 
dren in foster homes wherever possibie 
rather than in institutions. 


The laboring man and woman, since 
they are the mginstay of the popula- 
tion, come in for a large share of gov- 
ernmental activities. In their behalf 
the State led the way in enacting the 
first Child Labor Law in 1842, the first 
Industrial Accident Reporting Law in 
1886, the first law safeguarding ma- 
chinery in 1877, the first. Minimum 
Wage Law in 1912 and the first law 
forbidding women to work in factories 
at night in 1890. Massachusetts also 
established the first Board of Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration in Labor Disputes 


in 1886, and passed the first law requir- ~ 


ing the inspection of factories and pub- 
lic buildings in 1874. 

The earliest State Library Commis- 
sion was created here in 1890 and, ac- 
cording to the present librarian of the 
State Library, Massachusetts inaugu- 
rated a system of exchange of docu- 
ments, decisions and laws with other 
States and foreign countries. 

The first statutory probation of crim- 
inals was provided for in a law enacted 
here in Massachusetts in 1880. The 
State has been a leader, both before 
and since that time, in the development 
of a system .of releasing offenders on 
probation from corrective institutions. 

A 


Motor vehicle operators are now re- 
quired to have licenses in nearly all 
parts of the country, but it was in 
Massachusetts in 1903 that the first act 
requiring the licensing,of auto drivers 
became a law. 

The extensive insurance interests in 
the United States are nearly all sub- 
ject to regulation at the present writ- 
ing, but Massachusetts was the first to 
subject insurance companies to super- 
vision by the State in 1852. This was 
also the first State to have savings bank 
life insurance in 1907, and the first to 
a a mutual savings bank, back in 
1816. 


The first incorporation of a business 
company was-effected in Massachusetts 
in 1851 and the first State commission 
for the purpose of regulating gas util- 
ities was established here in 1885. 

The world ‘is prone to take estab- 
lished institutions for granted and to 
accept without question laws promul- 
gated in the dim and distant past. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the leadership of the Bay. State in for- 
mulating legislation’ and launching 
projects to promote the public welfare 
may have been lost sight of to a cer- 
tain extent. 


L nspecting Apples for Exporters 
Maine Helps Growers Meet British Rules. 
By CHARLES M. WHITE 


Chief, Division of Markets, Department of Agriculture, State: of Maine 


as a guarantee of profit may be 

learned by American exporters 
through the rigid inspection now re- 
quired by the British Government on 
apples intended for shipment to the 
British Isles. 

The Maine Department of Agricul- 
ture in cooperation with the Federal 
authorities is prepared to furnish in- 
spection to those wishing to export 
their apples, and will furnish certifi- 
cates at shipping point showing the 
grade, quality and condition of the 
fruit, which will be the basis for issu- 
ing the special British form certificate 
at the port of export. 

Those wishing to export apples 
should be particularly careful to keep 
the different lots separate as the in- 
spection must cover the shipment so 
thoroughly that there will be no ques- 
tion in the minds of the British inspec- 
tors but what everything is all right. 

While, of course, it is entirely per- 
missible for different orchardists to 
load in the same car, yet each orchard 
lot should be inspected separately. It 
is plain to see why this should be done, 
otherwise one orchard might be in- 
fected with apple maggot (railroad 
worm) while the other might be en- 
tirely free and pass’ inspection all 
right. To put the two lots together 
would condemn the entire shipment. 

At first the ruling may seem to be a 
hardship on American exporters. On 
the other hand, the brighter side of the 
picture is to consider it as an opportu- 
nity for shinping such fruit to the Brit- 
ish Isies that the consumer will insist 
more and more on getting his supplies 
from the United States. 

The greatest thing with the consumer 
naturally is quality. They do not ob- 
ject to, and in fact prefer, a medium- 
sized apple, but they do insist that it 
be well colored and free from insect 
and mechanical injury as well as decay. 

So, briefly, the situation is that ex- 
porters should have the regular export 
form certificate showing the grade 
markings, quality and condition of the 
shipment which will be used at the port 


T's LESSON of quality of product 


of export as a basis for the special 
British form certificate. A copy of both 
of these certificates should be delivered 
to the steamship at time of loading the 
apples, and a copy of the special Brit- 
ish form certificate must be sent imme- 
diately to the receiver on the other side. 
While this may cause some inconven- 
ience, it is not nearly so bad as to have 
a complete embargo against our fruit, 
and it is to be hoped that the improve- 
ment will soon remove this prejudice 
against American fruit. 

“On quality depends.the profit.” This 
was the slogan used on this year’s live- 
stock train of the Maine Central Rail- 
road, and convincing proof of the value 
of such a motto came out in the demon- 
strations ®f the 4-H clubs, as well as 
the livestock shown and the lectures 
given by the various speakers. It may 
almost as truly be said that on quality 
depends the market. In other words, 
with the development of new areas 
where farm products may be grown, the 
competition becomes increasingly keen. 

This is particularly true in the situa- 
tion which is developing in the foreign 
markets where we have been accus- 
tomed to sella considerable portion of 
our apple crop. Even in certain parts 
of southeastern Russia the apple indus- 
try is rapidly coming to be of commer- 
cial importance. They have’ sent rep- 
resentatives to our Northwest to learn 
the best methods of production and 
packing, with the result that last year 
on the Erglish markets it was said that, 
so far as the appearance and pack of 
the apples ment, they compared very 
sverebly with our northwestern boxed 

ruit. 

Equally astonishing developments 
are coming to pass in Australia and 
New Zealand, while far-away Chile in 
South America is bidding for an en- 
trance into the British markets. This, 
more than anything else, may perhaps 
be the reason why England has estab- 
lished an embargo against United 
States barrelled apples below the U. S. 
No. 1 grade. As the situation now 
stands, this embargo will remain in 
force until Nov. 15. 
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- + » Need for Federal Loans 
to Aid Drainage and Levee Districts 


> > > 


Assistance Similar to That Given by Na- 


tional Government to Western Reclamation Work Suggested 
By R. R. RICE 


Secretary, Levee and Drainage Commission, State of Arkansas 


tor for the future prosperity of 
Arkansas, second only to flood 
protection, is a National Refunding Act 
providing for the Federal Government 
to make loans to distressed drainage 
ard levee districts, enabling them to 
defer the maturity dates of their out- 
standing bonded obligations for 40 
years, and noninterest bearing. This 
would be comparable to aid extended by 
the Government to western reclamation 
projects. 
-One of the chief causes for the de- 
Plorable economic agricultural condi- 
tions of the State has been the exces- 
sive tax burden. A _ large portion of 
these taxes resulted from special levee 
and drainage improvement districts 
constructed to protect and drain the 
lands, against which a protection or 
betterment tax was levied upon the 
acreage of these districts ranging from 
$5 to $40 per acre, against which an 
approximate 5 per cent yearly levy was 
extended. 


The returns from this tax levied, 


Te GREATEST determining fac- 


; with the first lien against the lands of 


the district as sedurity, was a basis for 
the sale of bonds, said bonds maturing 
over an approximate 15 to 20 years’ 
period, and in most cases bearing 6 per 
cent. The funds derived from such 
sales were used to construct levee and 
drainage works. 

The time period for repayment of the 
bonds was entirely too short. A por- 
tion of this burden should have un- 
questionably been passed on from 50 
te 75 years to a succeeding generation 
who also would have been a direct 
beneficiary by the creation of the im- 
provements. They also would have had 
time to have placed a much greater per 
cent of land in tillable shape than the 
40 per cent we now have, and which at 


the present time produces virtually all 
of the income that pays the entire taxes 
for all lands of the districts. 

The approximate amount of the 
bonds now outstanding is $57,000,000, 
with many of the districts im arrears 
with their imterest and principal pay- 
ments and only carrying on by grace of 
the trustee and bondholders” commit- 
tees. This grace, in most cases, is ex- 
tended due to anticipation of govern- 
mental aid. If this aid does mot soon 
materialize, Federal receivership is the 
inevitable. end with double taxation 
saaee the collapsed farmer in the 

ace. 


Summarizing the situation of Arkan- 
sas, we have approximately one-fourth 
of-the State’s population living in one- 
sixth of its area and bearing a levee 
and drainage debt virtually as great as 
the entire State road debt of $63,000,- 
000 prior to enactment of the Mar- 
tineau Road Law. This debt was vir- 
tually borme by the entire State, but 
even then was found to be- impracti- 
cally balanced and had to be extended 
and readjusted. 

A refunding act such as mentioned 
in the opening paragraph would enable 
the farmers of the heavily — bonded 
levee and drainage districts to carry on 
and save their homes and lands that 
they have pioneered, thereby reestab- 
lishing a wery much shaken morale. 
Stabilizatiom of land values would fol- 
low and the confidence of the investing 
public as a place to invest money and 
to live would be restored. 

Such a refunding bill has been intro- 
duced and passed by the Senate. This 
bill is now being considered by the 
Committee of Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion in the House of Representatives, 
and will come up for passage during 
the December term of Congress. 


R educing Diphtheria Deaths 


Toxin Antitoxin Found Effective 
By DR. H. JACKSON DA VIS 


Epidomiologist, Department of Health, State of New York 


OXIN ANTITOXIN, or T-A-T, is 

| a tried and true friend of chil- 

dren. It protects them against 

one of their most terrible enemies, 
diphtheria. ’ 

Just how terrible diphtheria can be 
has been strikmgly shown in a recent 
study of severul thousand hospital 
cases of diphtheria. It was found that 
1 out of every 41 cases admitted with 
diphtheria developed into a very severe 
type of the disease, in which hemor- 
rhages occurred. 

While 1 out of every 13 of the other 
diphtheria cases admitted to the hos- 
Pital died, which is a bad enough rec- 
ord, every single one of those who de- 
veloped the type with hemorrhage died 
within a few days. Unfortunately it 
did not seem nossible to predict that a 
particular case would develop into this 
severe type. 


In 90 per cent of these sévere cases 
with hemorrhages, the children were 
not over 10 years old, and 638 per cent 
were not over 6 years old. 

The severe hemorrhagic form of 
diphtheria is. always fatal. The fact 
that diphtheria may rapidly advance to 
this fatal type emphasizes the duty of 
all parents to have their young chil- 
dren protected with three doses of toxin 
antitoxin. 

Toxin antitoxin does protect chil- 
dren from diphtheria. During the past 
four years, 600,000 childrem in upstate 
New York received three doses of toxin 
antitoxin. Last year both the case rate 
and the death rate fromi diphtheria 
were the lowest ever recorded upstate. 
During the first four months of this 
year there have been 46 per cent fewer 
deaths reported than during the same 
period last year, 
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Industrial Home Work Trends 
in Pemsylvania + + + + + 


New Machinery and Shifts in Demands for 
Products Found to Make Occupation Un: 
stable Without Tending to Eliminate It 


| By SARA _M. SOFFEL 


Director, Bureaze of Women and Children, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


NDUSTRIAL home _ work, that is,« 
work sent out from the factory to 
be wholly or partially manufac- 

tured in the home, has long been a rec- 
ognized phase of the industrial life of 
the State. The decemtralization, and 
consequent lack of supervision inher- 
ent in industrial home work, has cre- 
ated a complex and controversial indus- 
trial situation, concerming which there 
ve been no accurate imformation avail- 
able. 

The adoption in 1925, by the Depart= 
ment of Labor 4nd Industry, of the 
Regulations Affecting Industrial Home 
Work has changed the Pennsylyania 
home work situation im two ways: an 
administrative system: has been set up 
to provide for the rez@ulation and con- 
trol of the conditions under which in- 
dustrial home work may be carried’on ; 
and means have been provided for se- 
curing information regarding the ex- - 
tent and status of home work in the 
State. 

It might be assumed in this age of 
highly centralized industrial develop- 
ment that home work gradually would 
be outlawed and would become a thing 
of the past. The records of employers 
licemsed to give out home work show, 
however, that this is not the case. 
From 1926 to 1928 the number of em- 
ployers licensed to give out home work 
increased steadily. There was a slight 
decrease in the number of licensed em- 
ployers in 1929, possibly due to general 
industrial conditions. On ,the other 
hand, more hme workers were re- 
ported in 1929 than im any other year, 
with the exception of 1927, since home 
work has beer regulated hy the State. 

Industrial home work is seasonal and 
unstable. The amount of work sent out 
from the factory to be done in private 
homes is influenced by a variety of fac- 
tors: general business conditions; sea- 
sonal rush periods; consolidation of 
small establishments; and changes 
within industry itself, such as the in- 
troduction of new machinery, style 
changes, and union organization. 


A 


General business prosperity or busi- 
ness depression is quickly reflected in 
the home-work field. Even though the 
number of home workers may not in- 
crease or decrease to any considerable 
extent, the amount of work which they 
receive is materially affected. During 
the depression of 1929, some employers 
reported that the work which ordi- 
narily they had given out to home work- 
ers was given to their regular factory 
workers to be done im the plant, add- 
ing, however, that the work would be 
given out again as soon as business 
conditions warranted it. 

In certain industries where produc- 
tion is highly seasonal, home work even 
more than factory work is influenced 
by the seasonal factor. In the manu- 
facture of crepe-paper novelties, for 
example, the demand tends to coincide 
with certain holiday seasons such as 
Hallowe'en and St. Valentine’s Day. 
During these busy Seasons great num- 
bers of home workers are employed, 
but in the “off seasons” their work is 
decreased substantially. Seasonal fluc- 
tuations are not so important a factor 
in the crepe-paper novelty business to- 
day as they were when the Pennsyl- 
vania home-work regulations were at 
first enforced. : 

Employers, in organizing their work 
to comply with the regulations, have 
tended to systematize and stabilize 
their work, so that the manufacture of 
holiday novelties is mow begun far im 
advance of the’'actual holiday season 
and there is no longer any excuse for 
the old system of seasonal rush periods 
when home workers occasionally, sat up 
all night to finish a rush order. 

The consolidation of small manufac- 
turing concerns, or the absorption of 
small plants by large well-organized 
establishments, oftem results in the re- 
duction or even the elimination of home 
work. A 

The shifts in the method of produc- 
tion or in the type of product manufac- 
tured which are constantly taking place 


within the various industries have a 
considerable bearing on the status of 
home work. The invention of new ma- 
chinery may make it more profitable to 
have work done by machine in the fac- 
tory than by hand in the homes. 

Another potent force in the home- 
work field is fashion or style changes. 
A few years ago when fashion decreed 
hand embroidered clocks on women’s 
hosiery, the work was done almost en- 
tirely by home workers. With the sub- 
sequent falling off in the demand for 
this kind of work, the number of home 
workers employed on hosiery has de- 
creased sharply. Nearly twice as many 
home workers were working on hosiery 
in 1926 as in 1929. 


A 

In 1925 when the Department of La- 
bor and Industry began to issue licenses 
to home-work employers, a great deal 
of home work was done on knit under- 
wear. The taping and finishing of cot- 
ton underwear has always been consid- 
ered a home-work process. The past 
few years have brought important 
changes in the manufacture of knit 
underwear. Silk and rayon have taken 
the place of cotton as a raw material 
and style changes have further con- 
tributed to the decrease in production 
of knit cotton underwear. Conse- 
quently, in the past four years there 
has been a marked decrease in the num- 
ber of both’ licensed employers and 
home workers in this industry. 

Organized labor has always opposed 
the practice of industrial home work 
and usually home work is not given 
out from a factory working under a 
union agreement. One of the chief 
home-working industries in Pennsyl- 
vania is men’s clothing, which in the 
past has been largely an unorganized 
industry. In the Summer of 1929, how- 
ever, the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers signed union agreements with a 
considerable. number of the manufac- 
turers of men’s clothing in Philadel- 
phia. While there is no home-work 
clause in the Philadelphia agreement, 
it is the expressed purpose of the or- 
ganization to have all work on union- 
made clothing done in the shops. It is 
probable that the organization of this 
industry eventually will effect a sub- 
stantial decrease in the amount. of 
home work on men’s clothing in the 
Philadelphia area, but the union organ- 
ization factor is too recent to influence 
the figures in this report. 

This analysis of the four years’ rec- 
ords of home-work administration 
shows that in spite of the centralization 
and mechanization of industry, home 
work remains as integral a part of our 
industrial system in 1929 as it was in 
1925 when the home-work regulations 
became effective. The shifts in indus- 
try by consolidation, by introduction of 
new machinery, and by changes in the 
type of product manufactured, tend to 
make home workemore unstable and 
fragmentary, but does not tend to any 
noticeable degree to eliminate it. 
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Business depressions temporarily de- 
crease the amount of work sent out to 
be done by home workers, but along 
with the renewal of business prosperity 
comes an increase in home work. The 
consolidation of small plants and the 
introduction of new machinery may re- 
sult ina sharp decrease in home work 
in one industry, whilethe development 
of some new product may result in as 
much or more home work in another 
industry. 

So long as home work continues to 
be an essential phase of industry, the 
State’s responsibility for the women 
and children employed in home work 
must continue. Legal standards of san- 
itation, hours, and conditions of work 
for women and children must be main- 
tained. Conditions of employment for 
home workers have been greatly im- 
proved since the adoption of the home- 
work regulations and it is believed that 
the carrying on of the Bureau’s pro- 
gram of education and law enforcement 
will show continued improvement. in 
the future. « 


Tobacco Exchange Proposed 


Suggested as Reamedy for Low Prices 
By 0. MAX GARDNER: 


Governor, State of North Carolina 


proper steps for obtaining stand- 
ardization of the tobacco leaf in 
accordance with United States grades 
for tobacco before it leaves the farm- 
er’s ownership. i 
If this is done there is no valid rea- 
son why we should’ not look forward to 
the formation of a tobacco exchange in 
North Carolina similar to the Chicago 
Grain Exchange or the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange, but supervised, 
financed and controlled by the Federal 
Farm Board. 
On this exchange standard grades of 
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tobacco would be bought and sold as 
freely as good middling cotton is sold 
on the New Orleans Exchange. One 
of the fundamental reasons why to- 
bacco can be go easily depressed tempo- 
rarily below the price it ought to sell 
at is the fact tifet there are too few 
individual persons and businesses in- 
terested in seeing that tobacco brings 
the price it is worth. In fact, the to- 
bacco farmers stand against the world 
here. A tobacco exchange would mul- 
tiply the mumber of informed people 
ened in adequate prices for to- 
ACCO. 
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